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t^ X HERE are some subjects on which a Writer 

most decline all attempts to acquire fame, satisfied with 
' '^^ng obscurely useful. After such a number of Roman 
^ mstories, in all languages, ancient and modern* it would 
^ be but imposture to pretend new discoveries, or to ex* 
'" pect to offer any thing in a work of this kind, which has 
^ not been often anticipated by others. The facts whic^ 
K. it relates have been a hundred times repeated, and ever^ 
" occurrence has been so variously considered, that learning 
*J can scarcely find a new anecdote, or genius give novelty 
^' to the old, 

!^4. I hope, therefore, for the reader's indulgence, if, in 
^ the following attempt, it shall .appear that my only aim 
^ was to supply a concise, plain, and unaffected narrative 
of the rise and decline pf a well known empire. I was 
f^con tented to make such a book as could not fail of being 
^serviceable, though of all others the most qnlikely to 
5 promote the reputation of the writer. Instead therefore 
of pressing forward aiyong the ambitious, I only claim 
^ the merit of knowing my own strength, and falling back 
? among the hindmost ranks with conscious infertoiity. 
'^ I am not ignorant, however, that it would be no such 
e difficult task to pursue the same arts by which many dull 
S men every day acquire a reputation in history ; such 
£ might easily be attained, by fixing on some obscure peri- 
od to write upon, where much seeming erudition might 
5 be displayeil, almost unknown, because not worth re* 
g ii^cmbering ; and many maxims in politics might be ad' 
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vanced entirely new, because altogether false. But I 
liave pursued tf contrary method, choosing the most lio- 
/jt»d periods in history, and offering no remarks but sOteh 
as I thought strictly true. 

The reasons of my choice were, that we bad no hirto- 
ry of this splendid period in our language but what wa» 
either too voluminous for common use, or too meanly 
written to please. Gatrou and Bouille's History, in six 
trolumes folio, translated into our language by Bandy, is 
entirely unsuited to the time and expense mankind uc>u- 
ally choose to bestow upon this snbject ; Rollin, and bis 
coiitinuator Crevier, making above thirty volumes octa- 
vo, seem to labour under fbe* tame imputation ; as like- 
wise Hooke, who has spent three quartos upon the repub- 
lic alone, the rest of his undertaking remaining unfinish- 
ed.* There only therefore remained the History by Ec- 
hiard, iti five vohimes octavo, Wt(t>se plan and mine seemed 
to coincide ; and, had his execution been equal to hiR' 
design, it had precluded the present undertaking. But 
the truth is, it is so poorly written, the fiicts so crowded^ 
the narration so spiritless, and the characters so indis- 
tinctly marked, that the most ardent curiosity must cool 
in the perusal ; and ^^ noblest transactions that ever 
warmed the human heart, as described by him, must 
cease to interest. 'tk 

1 have endeavoured, therefore, in the present work (dr 
rather compilation) to obviate the inconveni^ces aris- 
ing from the exuberance of the former, as well as from 
the unpleasantness of the latter. Too much time may 
be given even to laudable pursuits, and there is none 
mare a||t than this, to aTFure the* student from fnoi'e ne- 
cessary branches of Itornlng, and if I may so express 
it, entirely to engross his Industry. What is here offer- 
ed therefore may be sufficient for a(l bat such as make 
history the peculiar business of their fives ; to suoh the 
most tedious narrative will seem but an abridgment, as 
they measure the merit of a work rather by the quantity 
than the quality of its contents. Others, however, who 
think more soberly, will agree, that in so extensive a 
lield as that of the transactions of Rome, rapre judgment 
may be stievvn by selecting what is important, than by 

* A Jounk volume has bwn since jniblished. 
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adding what k obscure. The history of this empire bifi 
been extended to nx volumes folio ; and I aver, that 
with very little learning, it might be increased to six- 
teea more; but what would this be but to load the sub* 
ject with unimportant facts, and so to weaken the nar- 
ration, that like the empire it described, it must necessa** 
rily sink beneath the weight of its own acquisitions ! 

But while I thus have endeavoured to avoid prolixity, 
it was found no easy matter to prevent crowding the 
facts, and to give every narratioM its proper play. In 
reality, no art can contrive to avoid opposite defects ; he 
who indulges in minute particularities will be often lan- 
guid, and he. who studies conciseness will as frequently be 
dry and unentertaining. As it was my aim to^com prise 
as mui^ as possible in the smallest compass, it is feared the 
woiic will often be subject to the latter imputation ; but 
it was impossiUe to furnish the public with a cheap Ho* 
man history, and at the same time give all that warmth 
to the narrative* all those colourings to the description, 
which works of twenty times tlie bulk have room to ex- 
hibit. I ^all be fully satisfied, therefore, if it furntsheg 
an interest sufficient to allure the reader to the end ; and 
this is a claim to which few abridgements can justly make 
pretensions. 

To these objections there are some who may add, that 
I have rejected inany of the modern improvements in 
Roman history, and that e\^ery character is left in full 
possession of that fame or infamy which it obtained frotu 
its contemporaries^ or those who wrote immediately after 
I acknowledge the charge, for it appears now too late to 
rejuflge the virtues or the vices of those men who whem 
but very incompletely known even to their own histori- 
ans. The Romans, perhaps, upon many occasions, forn^* 
ed wrong ideas of virtue; but they were by no means so 
i^rant or abandon^ in general as not to give their 
brightest characters the greatest sharse of their ap- 
plause ; and I do not know wbe^er it be fair to try Pa- 
gan actions by the standard ofChristian morality. 

But whatever may be my execution of this wotjc) I 
have very little doubts ^bout the success of the underta- 
king t tlie subject is the noblest that e\*f^r employed hu- 
man attention ; and instead of requiring a writer^s aid, 
\\ill support him with its splendour. The empire of the 
world, rising from t}^ meanest origin, and^rowioe gre^t 
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by a strkst v^iteration for religion, and an implicit con- 
fidence in its comman^ere, continually changing the 
mode, but seldom the spirit of its government, being a 
constitution in which the military power, whether under 
the name of citizens or soldiers, almost always prevailed ; 
adopting all the improrements t)f other nations with the 
most indefatigable industry, and submitting to be taught 
by those whom it afterwards subdued ; this is a picture 
that must afifectus however it be disposed ; these materi* 
als must have their value under the hand of the meanest 
workman* 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Origin(U of iht Romans^ 



T. 



. HE Romanfi were particularly desirous ai 
being tboaght descended from the gods« as if to hide tbe 
meanness of their real ancestry, ^neas, tbe son of Ve- 
nus and Anchises, having escaped from tbe destruction 
of Troy, after many adventures and dangers, arrived in • 
Italy [a. M. 22-94.] where he was kindly reoeived by 
liatinus, king of the Latins, who gave him his daughter 
liavinia in marriage. Turnus, king of the R«tuli, was 
the first who opposed ^^neas, he having long made pre** 
tensions to Lavinia himself. A war ensued, in which 
the Trojan hero was victorious, and Turnus slain. In 
consequence of this, .tineas built a city which was called 
!Laviniura, in honour of bis wife : and some time after, 
engaging in another war against Mezentinus, oqe of the 
petty kings of the country, he was vanquished in turn, 
and died in battle, aCber a reign of four years. 

Numitor, the fifttenth king in a direct line from JEne* 
as, who took possession of the kingdom in consequence 
of his father's will, had a brother named Amulius, to 
whom he left tbe treasures which had been brought from 
Troy. As riches but too generally prevail against right, 
Amulius made use of bis wealth to supplant his brother, 
ami soon'foand means to possess himself of thekinedom. 
^ot content with the crime of usurpation, be added that 
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of moriler also. Kumitor's 00ns first fell a saerifice tajilft 
suspicionR ; and to remore all apprehensions of being one 

"^ day disturbed in his ill got 'power, he caused Rhea Sil- 
via, his brother*gouly daughter, to become a vestal vir- 
gin ; which ^office obliging her to per})etual celibacy, 
made him Ies9 tfneasy as to the claims of posterity. 

His precautions,' however, were ail frustrated in the 
event: for Rhea Silvia, going to fetch water from a 
neighbouring grove» was met and ravished by a man, 
whom, perhaps to paliate her offence, she averred to be 
IVIars, the god of war. From this congress she was 
|>rought to bed of two boys, who were no sooner born 
than devoted by the usurper to destruction. The mother 
"was condemned to be buried alive, the usual punishment 
for vestals who had violated their chastity, and the twins 
were ordered to be flung into the river 1^*'®'^' ^^ ***P' 
pened at the time this rigorous sentence was put into ex- 
ecution, tiiat the river had more than usually overflowed 
its banks, so that the place where the children were 
thrown being at a distance from the main current, the wa» 
ter was too shallow to drown them. In this situation, 
therefore, they continued without harm; and, that no 
part of their preservation might want its wonders, we 
are told that they were for sometime suckled by a wolf, 

. tintil Faustulus, the king's herdsman, finding them thus 
exposed, brought them home to Aca Laurentia his wife, 
who brought them up as bis own. 

Roii^ulus and Remus, the twins, thus strangely pre- 
served, seemed early to discover abilities and desires 
above the meanness of their supposed original. The shep- 

' herd's life began to displease them; and, from tending 
flocks, or hunting wild beasts, they soon turned their 
Strength against the robbera round the country, whom 
they ofte^ stript of their pluilder to share it among their 
fellow shepherds. In one of these excursions Remus was 
taken prisoner by Namitor's herdsman, who brought 
him before the king, who accused him of being a plunder- 
er. Romulus,, however, being' informed by Faustulus 
of his real birth, was not remiss in assembling a number 
of his fellow shepherds, who beset the usurper on all sides, 
who, during his amazement and destraction, was taken 
«nd slain ; while Numitor, who had been deposed forty- 
two years, recognized his grandsons, and was once more 
restored to tbe throne. 
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Kumitor being thus in quiet possession of tlie kingdom, 
liis grandson! revived to build a city upon those hills 
\There they bad formerly liv^ as shepherds. Many of 
the neighbouring shepherds also, and such as were fond 
of change; repaired to the intended city, and prepared 
to raise it In order to proceed in thii: undertaliing with 
all possible solemnity, the two brothers were advised by 
the king to take an omen from the flight of birds, and 
that he whose omen fbould be most favourable sliould in 
all respeets direct the other. In compliance witli thU 
advice they both took their stations upon different bills* 
To Remus af peared six vultures ; to Uomulus twice that 
number ; so that each party -thought itself victorious ; 
the one having the first omen, the other the most com- 
plete This produced a contest, which ended in a battle, 
wherein Remus was slain; and it is even said that he 
was killed by his brother, who being provoked at his 
leaping contemptuously over the city wall, struck him 
dead upon the spot. 

Romulus, being now sole commander, and eighteen 
years of age, began the foundation of a city, that was 
one day to give laws to the world. It was called Rome 
after the name of the founder, and built upon the Pala< 
tinehUI, on which he had taken his successful omen [a. 
M. SfiSl, ante c. T52.3 The city was at first almost 
square, containing about a thousand houses. It was near 
a nolle in compass, and commanded a small territory 
round It of about eight miles over. However, SHiiili as 
it appears, it was notwithstanding wort^e inhabited'; ancjir 
the first method made use of to increase its numbers, vras 
the opening a sanctuary for all malefactors, slaves, and 
such as were desirous of novelty ; and these came in 
gi*eat multitudes, and contributed to increase the num- 
ber of our legislator's new subjects* 



CHAP. 11. 

From ihi building of Rome to (he Death of Romiilus, 

SCARCE was the city raised above its foundation, 
when its rude inhabitants began to think of giving 
some form to their constitution, Romulus, by an act^t' 
gi-eat geo^rofiity, left them at ^»bcr^ to^^^^^p^ wl^'^ir 

/ 
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they would for tbeir king ; and they in grktitntle eon? 
curred to elect their founder : he was accordingly ac- 
knowledged as chief of their religion, sovereign magis- 
trate of Kome, «ind general of the army. Beside a guard 
to attend bis person, it was agreed, that be should be pre- 
ceded where ever he went by twelve men, armed with 
axes tied up in a bundle of rods, who were to serve 9tA 
executioners of the law, and to impress his new subjectf 
with an idea of his authority. 

The senate, which was to act as counsellors to the 
king, was composed of an hundred of tbe principal citi- 
zens t>f Rome, consisting of men whose age, wisdom, or 
valour, gave them a natural authority oi^r their fellow 
subjects ; and the king named tbe first senator, and ap- 
pointed him to the government of the city, wbeneve? 
war required liis own absence. 

The Plebeians, who composed the third part of the le- 
gislature, assumed to themselves the power of authorizing 
tliose laws which were passed by the king or the senate. 
AH things relative to peajce or war, to the election of 
magistrates, and even to the choosing a king, were con^ 
firmed by suffrages in their assemblies. 

The first care of tbe new created king was to attend to 
tbe interests of religion : but the precise form of their 
worship is unknown. The greatest part of the religion 
of that age consisted in a firm reliance upon the credit of 
their soothsayers, who pretended, from observations on 
the (light of birds, and the entrails of beasts, to direct tlie 
pns&ent, and to dive into futurity. Romulus, by an ex- 
press law, commanded that no election should be made, 
no enterprize undertaken^ without first consulting them. 

Wives were forbid, upon any pretext whatsoever, to 
separate from their husbands ; while, on the contrary, the 
husband was empowered to repudiate his wife, and even 
in some cases to put her to death. His laws between 
children and tbeir parents were yet still more severe ; 
the father had entire power over his offspring, both of 
fortune and fife ; he could sell them or imprison them, at 
any time of their lives, or in any stations to wbich tbey 
were arrived. -..^ 

After his endeavours bylaw to regill&te his subjects, 
he next gave orders to ascertain their numberti^ Thn 
%vvbole amounted but to three thousand foot, and about 
asNpianv hundred horsemen, c»p«ble of bearing arras. 
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Hiese tlierefore were diyided equally into three tribes, 
and to each he assigned a difl^rent pait of the city. 
£ach of these tribes were subdivided into ten curias, or 
companies, consisting of an hundred men each, with a 
eenturion to command it ; a priest, called curio, to per* 
form the sacrifices; and two of the principal inhabitants* 
called duumviri, to distribute justice. 

By these wise regulations, each day added strength to 
the new city : multitudes flocked in from all the adjacent 
towns, and it only seemed to want women to ascertain its 
daration. In this exigence, Romulus, by the advice of 
the senate, sent deputies among the Sabines, bis neigh- 
bours, entreating their alliance, and upon these terms 
offering to cement thi^ost strict confederacy with them. 
The Sabines, who wefe then considered as the most war- 
Uke people of Italy rejected the proposal with disdain : 
Hon utus, therefore, proclaimed a feast in honour of Nep» 
tune, throughout all the neighbouring villages, and made 
the most magnificent preparation- for it. Ihese feasts 
were generally preceded by sacrifices, and ended in shews 
of wrestlers* gladiators, and chariot ^courses. The !*a* 
bines, as he had expected, we4re among the foremost who 
eame to be spectators, brining their wives and daugh* 
ters with them, to share' the pleasures of the sight In 
the mean time the games began, and while the strangers 
were most intent upon the spectacle, a number of the 
Roman youth rushed in among them withdrawn swords, 
eeized the youngest and most beautiful women, and car- 
ried them off by violence. In vain the parents protested 
against this breach of hospitality; in vain the virgins 
themselves at first opposed the attempts of their ravish- 
0r8» perseverance and caressess obtained those favours, 
which timidity at first denied ; so tbatxhe betrayers* from 
b^g objects of aversion, soon became the partners of 
their dearest affections. 

A bloody war ensued. The citias of Cenina, Antem- 
na, and Crustumium, were the first who resolved to re- 
venge the common cause, which the Sabines seemed too 
dilatory in parsuing. But all these by making separate 
inroads, became a more easy conquest to Romulufi, who 
made the most merciful use of his victory ; instead of de9> 
troying their towns, or lessening their numbers, he on- 
ly placed colonies of Romans in them, to serve as a froc- 
f ier t© ivpreyps more distent invasioas. ^^ by L.oogle 
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Taihis, king of Cures, a Sabine city, was the last, aV 
though the most formidable, who undertook to reveng^ 
the disgrace his country had inifiered. He entered the 
Roman territories at the head of twenty-five thousand 
men, and not content with a superiority of forces, he ad« 
ded stratagem also^ Tarpeia, who was daughter to the 
commander of the Capitoiine hill, happened to fall into , 
his hands as she went without tlie walls of the city tQ 
fetch water. Upon tier he prevailed, by means of large 
promises, to betray one of the gates to his army. The 
reward she engaged for, was what the soldiers wore oir 
their arms, by which she meant their bracelets. They, 
however, either mistaking her meaning, or willing to 
punish her perfidy, threw their buglers upon her as they 
entered, anid crushed her to deaths The Sabines being 
thus possessed of the Capitoiine, after some time a gen- 
eral engagement ensued, winch was renewed for several 
days \yith almost equal success, and neither could think 
of submitting: it vasin the valley between the Capito- 
iine and Ctuimal hills, that the last engagement was 
fought between the Romans an(f Sabines. The engage- 
ment was now become, general, and the slaughter pro- 
digious, when the attention of both sides was suddenly 
turned from the scene ot horror before them* to another ; 
till at length the Sabine women, who had been carried off 
by the Romans, with their hair loose, and their orna- 
ments neglected, iiew in between the combatants, regard- 
less of their own danger, and with loud outcries implor- 
ed their husbands and their children to desist. Upoa 
this, the combatants, as if by mutual impulse, let fall 
their weapons ; an accommodation ensued, by which it 
was agreed, that Romulus and Tatius should reign joints 
ly in Rome, with equal power and prerogative, that an 
hundred i^abines should be admitted into the senate, that 
the city should still retain its former name, but that the 
citizens should be called Ctuirites,' after Cures, the prin- 
cipal town of the Sabines, and that both nations j^eing 
thus united, such of the Sabines as chose itt should be ad- 
mitted to live in and enjoy all the privileges of citisens 
in ,Rom(s. Tatius was kttled about five years after by 
the Lavinians, for having protected some servants of his, 
who had plundered them and slain their ambassadors ; 
90 that by this accident RomuluB once more ^vf himsf^f 
^ iole monarch of Rome, . . r .^.^,^ir 
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^occeBses like these prodaced an equal sbare of f»ride 
hi the eonqiierer. From being contented with those 
limits whicb had been wiiely assigned to his power, he 
began to affect absolate sway, and to govern tho^e laws 
to which he had himself fermerly professed implieit obe^* 
(lience. The senate was particularly displeased at his 
conduct, as they found themaelves only osed as instru- 
ments to ratify the rigour of his commands. We are not 
told the precise manner which they employed to get rid 
of the tyrant ; soipe say that be was torn in pieces in the 
senate-house ; others that he disappeared while review- 
h)g his army. Certain it is, shat from the secrecy of the 
fact, and the concealment of the bo<ly, they took occa-* 
sion to persuade the multitude that he was taken up in- 
to heaven ; thus him wliom they could not bear as a 
king, they were contented to worship as a god. Roni« 
ulog reigned thirty-seven years, and after his tleath, had 
a temple built to him under the name of Quirinus. 



CHAP. HI. 

From (he death of tiomulus, to ike death of Numa Potn-^ 
piliuSf the su<md king of Rome, 

[tJ. C. 38.1 

UPON the death of P.omuIus, the city seemed greatly 
divided in the choice of a . successor. The Sabines 
were for having a king ehosen from their body, but the 
lioraans could not bear the thoughtf of advancing a 
ht ranger to the Ihrone. In this perplexity the senators 
undertook to supply the place of the king, by taking 
the government, each of them in turn, for five days, and 
ihjring that time enjoying all the honours awl ail the 
privileges of royalty. Thi«r new fonn of governuieat 
continued for a year, but the Plebians, who saw that this 
method of tpansferring power was only multij)lying their 
masters, insisted upon altering that mode of government. 
The senate being thus driven to an election, at length 
pitched upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, and their choice 
was received with univeiwal approbation by the people. 

Numa Pompilius, wh6 was now about forty, had long 
been eminent for his piety,' his justice, moderation, and 
exemplary life. He was dulled in nil the learning aivl 
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phiioBopIiy oftheSabiaes, and lived at home at Citre^ 
contented with a private fortune, unambitious of higher 
honours. It was not, therefore, without reluctance that 
he accepted the dignity, which, when he did, it produc- 
ed snch joy, that the people seemed not so much to re* 
eeive a king as a kingdom. <« 

No monarch could be more proper for them than No. 
ma, at a conjuncture when the government was composed 
of various pettv states lately subdued, and but ill united 
among each other : they wanted a master who could, by 
his laws and precepts, soften their fierce disposition, and 
by his example induce them to a love of religion, and 
every milder virtue. 

Numa's whole time, therefore, was spent in inspiring 
his suMists with a love of piety, and a veneration for 
the goffs. He built many new temples, instituted sacred 
offices and feasts, and the sanctity of bis life gave him 
credit enough to persuade his people that he had a par- 
ticular correspondence with the goddess Ggeria. By 
her advice he built the temple of Janus, which waa to be 
shut in time of peace and Open in war ; he ordained ves- 
^ tal virgins, who, being four in number, had very great 
privileges alloweil them. 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he divided 
those lands which Komulus had gained in war among 
the poorer part of the people ; he regulated the calender 
and abolished the distinction between Romans and Sa- 
bines, by dividing the people according to their several 
trades, and compelling them to live together. Tha? 
having arrived at the age of four score years, and having 
reigned forty three in profound peace, he died, ordering 
his body to be buried in a stone coffin, contrary to the 
custom of the times, and his books of ceremonies which 
consisted of twelve in Latin, and as many in Greek, to 
be buried by his side in anothexl 
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CHAP. IV. 

From iht death qf Numa, to ihe death of TuUus Hostilius^ 
Hit third king of Rome, 

[U. C. 82.] 

UPON the cl6ath of Numa, the goverDraent once 
nore devolved upon the senate, and continued till 
the people elected TuUus Hostiliui^ for their king, which 
choice had also the concurrence of the other part of the 
constitution. This monarch, who was grandran to a no* 
ble Roman, who had formerly signali^^ himself against 
the Sabines, was every way unlike his pred^ceiwor, being 
entirely devoted to war, and more food of enterprize^ 
than even the founder of the empire himself Lad been ; 
so that he only sought a preteiit for leading his forces 
into the field. 

The Albans were the first people- who gave him an op» 
portunity of indulging .bis favorite inclinations. Tfa6 
forces of those two states met about five miles from Rome, 
prepared tu decide the fete of their respective kingdoms ; 
for almost every battle in these times was decisive. The 
two armies were for some time drawn out in array, 
^waiting the signal to begin, both chiding the length of 
that dreadful suspense, when an unexpected proposal 
from the A than general put a stop to the onset. Step- 
ping in between both armies, he offered the Romans a 
ehoice of deciding the dispute by single combat ; adding, 
that the side whose champion was overcome should sub^ 
nut to the conquerer. A proposal like this suited the 
impetuous temper of the Roman king, and was embraced 
with ,joy by his subjects, each of which hoped that be 
himself should be chosen to fight the cause of his 
counti^. There were at this time three twin brothers 
iti each army; those of the Romans were called 
Horatii, and those of the Albans Curiatii, all six re- 
markable fyr their courage, strength, and activity, and 
to these it was resolved to commit the management of 
the combat- At length the champions met in combat 
together, and each totally regardless of his own safety, 
only S4M)ghtthe destruction of his opponent. The spec- 
tators, in horrid silence, trembled at every blow, and 
wished to phare the danger, till fortune seemed to decide 
ihe glory of the field. Victory, that had hitherto been 
Oo'ibtful, aj^peared to declare against the Boman^; they 
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beheld two of their champions lying dead upon the plaiirv 
and the three Cufiatii, vyho were wounded', slowly ef>- 
cleavouring to pursue the survivor, who seemed by flight 
to beg for mercy. Soon, however, they perceived that 
his flight was only pretended, in order to sepcrate bis 
antagonists, whoiii he was unable to oppose unHed ; for, 
quickly after, stopping bis course^ and turning upon him 
who followed most closely behind, he laid him dead at 
bis feet ; the second brother, who came on to assist him 
wlio was fall«n, only shared tlie same fate ; and noxr- 
there remained but the last Curkttius to conquer, who 
fatigued and quite di«abied with his wounds, slowlv 
came up to ofier an easy victory. He was killed almost 
unresisting, while the conqueror exclaiming, offered him 
as a victim to the superiority ef the Koraans, whom now 
the Alban array confuted to obey. 

But none of the virtues of that age were without alloy; 
the very band t-hat in the morning wai» exerte*!' to savt 
bis country, was before night embrued in the blood of 
bis sister. For, returning triumphant from the field, it 
raised his indignation to behold her bathed in tears, an<? 
lamenting the loss of her lover, one of theC'uriatir, to 
whom she was betrothed. This provoked him beyond 
the power of sufferance, so that he slew her in a rage* 
This action greatly displeased the senate, and drew on 
the condemnation of the m8^i»trates: but be was pa i-^ 
doned by making his appeal to the people. 
Hostilius died, after a reign of thirty-two years ; !^ome say 
by lightning, others, with more probability, by treason. 

CHAP. V. 

FrofH {he dealh of Tullus HosliliuSt to Ifn death of Ancus 

Marlins, the fourth king of Rome. . 

[V, C. 115.] 

AFTER an interregnum, a» in the former case, Ancu^ 

Martius, th« grandson of Nnma, was elected king by 

the people, and the choice afterwards was confirmed by 

fhe senate. As this monarch was a lineal de^cendani 

from. Numft, so he seemed to make him the great objecL 

of hrs imitation. He instituted the sacred ceremonies which 

were to precede a declaration of war ; he took every occa- 

gion to advise bis subjects to return to the arts of agricii' 

ture, aod to lay aade the less useful ^trolaj^er^s of \\av. 
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These insiitutioas and precepts were considered by the 
neigbboiiriug powers rather eii; marks of cowardice than 
i)i wtsdoiu. The Latins tberc/ore began to make incur- 
sions upon hifi territories, but their su^Ge»9 was equal to 
their justice. AnpuR ^nc^nered the Latins, destroyed 
thpir cities, removed ^their inhabitants to Rome, and in- 
creased Ijis territories by the si^ditjoA of part of theirs. 
He quelled also an insurrection of the Veii, the Fidc- 
jMites, and the Volsci ; and over the Sabines he obtained 
a second triumph. 

But his victories over the enemy were by no means 
comparable to his worjisat home, in raising temples, for- 
tifying the city, making a prison for malefactors, and 
building a seaport at the mouth of the Tyber, called Ostia, 
by which he secured to his subjects the trade of that river 
and that of the salt pits adjacent. Thus having enrich- 
ed his siibjects, and beautiiied tlie city, kf^ died after ^ 
reign pf twenty-four year^* 

CHAP. VL 

From ih£ decUfi qf Aiieus Martius, to the decah of Tar^ki* 
ius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome* 

[U. e.'lS3,] 

l-»UriUS Tarcfninius Priscns, whose oi'lpjinal name 
was Lucnmon, and who was appointed guardian to 
the sons of the la,te king, took the surname of Tarqu in- 
ins from the city of Tarquinio, from whence he lafit eame. 
His father wax a raercJiant of Corinth, who bad aequired 
considerable wealth by trade, and bad settled in Italy 
vpon account of some troubles at home. Hii: son I<ucu- 
mon, who inherited' his fortune, married a woman of fa* 
mily in the city of Tarquinio ; and as his birth, profes* 
Eion, and country, were contemptible to the nobles of 
the place, Ky his wife's persuasion he came to settle at 
Konae, where merit 40 nly made distinction. On his way 
thither, say the htstoriacs, as he approached the city 
gate, an eagle, stooping from above, took off his hat, 
and flying round his chariot for some time, with mack 
noise put it on again. This, hifi wife Tanaquil, who K 
sf>.ems was bkilled in augury, interpreted as a presage 
that he should one day wear the crown ; and perhaps it 
was^tliis which firjt fired his ambition to pursagii|« 
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Anciis bMfig dead, and the kingdom, as u.^ur1, devo!-> 
▼ing upon the senate, Tarquin used all hi? power and 
arts to set aside the children of the late king, and to get 
himself elected in their stead. For this purpose, upon 
the day appointed for election, he contrived to have 
them sent out of the city ; and in a set speech to the 
people, in which lie argued his friendship for them, the 
fortune he had spent among them, and his knowledge of 
their government, he offered himself for their king. An 
there was nothing in this harangue that could be contest- 
ed, U had the desired effect, and the people, with one 
consent, elected him as their sovereign* 

A kingdom thus got by intrigue, was notwitlistand- 
ing, governed with equity. In the beginning of his 
reign, in order to recompense his friends, he added an 
hundred members more to the senate, which made theni 
in all three hundred. 

But his peaceful endeavours were soon interrupted 
l>y the inroads of his restless neighbours, particularly the 
Latins, over whom he triumphed, and whom he forced ta 
beg a peace. He then turned his arms against the Sa- 
bines, who bad risen once more, and had passed over the 
river Tyber; but Tarquin, attacking them with vigour, 
routed their army ; so that many who escaped the swortl, 
were drowned in attempting to cross over, while their 
bodies and armour, floating down to Rome, brought 
news of the victory even before the messengers could ar- 
rive that were sent with the tidings. These conquests 
were followed by several advantages over the Latinp, 
from whom he took many towns, though without gain- 
ing any decisive victory. 

I'arquin having thus forced his enemies into submis- 
sion, was resolved not to let his subjects corrupt iti in- 
dolence, but undertook and perfected several public 
works for the convenience atid embellishment of the city- 

In his time also, the augurs came into a great increase 
of reputation, and be found it his interest to promote the 
superstition of the people, as this was in fact but to in- 
crease their obedience. Tanaquil, his wife, was a great 
pretender to this art ; but Accius Nssvius was tlie most 
oalebrated -adept of the kind that was ever known in 
Home. Upod a certain occasion, Tarquin being resolv- 
f^d to try the augur's skill, asked him, whether what be 
was then pondering in his mind couldjb^^ffi^ted ? iNa^vi^ 
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u§ tiavtng examined his auguries, boldly ailinned that it 
tnigfai; '*Why then," cries the king with an insalting 
'sraile, ^^i.bad thoughts of cptting this whetstone with a 
Tazor^'' *• Cut boldly," replied the augur ; and the king 
«ut it through accordingly. Thence forxrani nothing 
was undertaken in Rome without consulting the augurs, 
«nd obtaining their advice and approbation. 

Tarquin was not content with a kingdom without also 
the ensigns of royalty. In imitation of the Lydinn kings, 
he assumed a crown of gold, an ivory throne, a sceptre 
with an eagle on the top, and robes of purple. It wa» 
perhaps, the splendour of tliese royahies that lii'st raised 
the envy of the late king's sons, who hiid now for above 
ihirty-seven years, quietly submittf»l to his government 
His de«gn also of adopting Servius Tullius, his son.in-law 
Icrr his successor, might have contributed to inflame 
their resentment. Whatever was the* cause of their 
f anfy vengeance, they resolved to destroy hiui ; ami at 
last found means to effect their purpose, by hiring two 
ruffians, who, demanding to speak with the king, prcten- 
«lN]g that they came for justice, struck him dead^ln his 
palace with the blow of an axe. The lictors, however, 
who waited upon the person of the king, seized the umr- 
«?erers, who were attemptiag to escape : they were put 
it?y death ; but the sous of Ancus, who were the instiga- 
tors, found safety by flight. # 

Thus fell Lucius Tarquiniufi, mirnamed Priscus, to dis* 
tinguish bim from one of bis successors of the same name, 
a^ed, mty-six years, o( which he had reigiicd thirty- 
^ight. 



CHAP. VII. 

From the death of Tarquinius Priscus y to the death of Sfer- 
fius TuUihs^ Hit sixth king of Honie, 

lU. C. 179.] 

TH"E report of the murder of Tarquin, filled all his 
ffubjects with complaint and indignation, while the ciii- 
/ 2ens ran from every quarter of the palace to learn the 
truth of the account, or to take vengeance on the assas- 
»ns. In this tumult, Tanaquii, widow X)f the late king, 
ponsi^lering the danger the must ii^i^^^ifj^^g^e couspi- 
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rators should succeed to the crown, and desirodfi of hav* 
ing her son-iii'Iaw for his suc^es^o^, \^ith great art dis- 
sembied her sorrows as well as the king's death. She afi- 
surcd the people, from one of the windows of the palace, 
that he was not killed but stunned by the blow ; that be 
would shortly recover : and that in the mean time Jie 
had deputed his power to Sertrius Tnllius, bis son in-law. 
ServiUs accordingly, as it ba<l been agreed tipon between 
them, issued from the palace, adorned with the ensigns 
of royalty, and preceded by his lictors, and went to diF- 
patch some affairs that related to the public safety, still 
' pretending that he took alt bis instructions from the king. 
This scene of dissimulation continued for some days, .till 
Ue had made his party good among the nobles ; when 
the death of Tarquin being publicly ascertained, Scrviu8 
came to the crown, solely at the senate's appointment, 
and without attempting to gain the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. 

Bervius was the son of a bondwoman, who had been 
taken at the sacking of a town belonging to the Latins, 
and was born whilst his mother was a slave. AVhiie yet 
an infant in his cradle, a la^nbent flame is said to have 
played round his head, which Tanaquil . con\'^rted into 
an omen of his future greatness. 

Upon being acknowledged as king, the chief object of 
his reign was to licrease the power of the senate by dc« 
pressing that of the people. The populace, who wore 
unable to see into his designs, conferred upon him a full 
power of settling the taxes as he should think proper. 
And accordingly, as he insisted that they should pay 
their taxes by centuries, be commanded that they should 
give their votes in all public transactions by centuries 
also. In former deliberations, each citizen gave his suf* 
frage singly, and the numbers of the poor always carried 
it against the power of the rich ; but by the regulations 
of Servius, the senate was made to consist of a greater 
number of^nturies than all the other classes put togeth- 
er, and thus entirely outweighed them in every conten- 
tion. 

In order to ascertain the decrease or decay of his sub- 
jects and their fortunes, he instituted another regulation, 
which he called n lustrum. By this all the citizens were 
to assemble in the Campus Martins, in complete armour 
and in their respective classes, once J^^mg^ears, and 
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there to give an exact account oC thair families and for- 
ttinef. 

Having thus enjoyed a long reign, spent in settling the 
«1oinestic policy of the 9tate, and also not inattentive to 
foreign concerns, he conceived reasonable hopes of con- 
ehiding it with tranquiiity and ease. He had even 
thoughts of laying down his power, and having formed 
the kingdom into a republic, to retire into obscurity ; but 
so generous a design was frustrated ere it could be put 
into execution. 

In the beginning of his reign, to secure bis throne by 
«»yery precaution, he had married his two daughters to 
the two grandsons of Tarquin ; and 'as he knew that the 
women >were of opposite dispositions as well as their in- 
tended husbands, he resolved to cross their tempers l>y 
^rtvinff them to him of a c ntrary turn of temper: her 
f hat wcs meek and gentle, to him that was bold and fu- 
rious; her4hat was ungovernable and proud, to him 
tiiat was remarkable for a contrary character : by this 
fif supposed that each would correct the failing of the 
ntber, and that the mixture would be productive of con« 
ronl. The event however proved otherwise. Lucius 
his haughty son-in-law, soon grew displeased with the 
TiTirekness of his consort, and placed his whole aflfectiong 
Ta|>on Tallia, his brothers wife, who answered his passion 
\\ lib fvmpa^etic ardour. As their wifhes were ungov- 
ornivfale, they soon resolved to break through every re- 
5ti-aint that offered to prevent their union ; both undei"^ 
to<»k to murder their consorts, which they effected, and 
wfi-c accordingly soon after married logether. A first 
<*rf!oe ever produces a second i fi-om the destruction of 
Iheir consorts, they proceeded to conspiring tliat of the 
Icing. They began by raising factions against him, al- 
}cd«;ing his illegal title to the crown, and Lucius by 
rl;»ming it as his own, as heir to Tai-quin. At length, 
when be found the senate ripe for seconding his views, 
he entered the senate house adorned with all theeRsigns 
of royalty, and, placing himself upon the throne, began 
to hn'mngue them upon the obscurity of the king's birth, 
-ii»d the injustice of his title. While he wasyet speak- 
ing, Servius entere<l, attended by a few followers, and 
^eeing his throne thus rudely invaded, offered tO push the 
usurper from his seat; but Tarquin being in the vigour 
. r youth, threw the old man down the steps which led to > 
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the throne ; and some of his adherents, being instructed 
for that purpose, followed the king as he .was feebly at- 
t(^mpting to get to the palace, and dispatched him by the 
way^ throwing, his body, all mangled and bleeding, as h 
publiOp^ctacie into the street. In the mean time, Tullia, 
burning with impatience for the event, was informed of 
what her husband had done*, and resolving to be among 
the first who should salute him as monarch, ordering her 
chariot to the senate house : but as her charioteer ap- 
p^roacbed the place where the old king her father's body 
lay exposed and bloody, the man» all amazed at the in- 
human spectacle, and not willing to trample upon it witK 
his horses, offered to turn another way : this only serv- 
ed to increase the fierceness of her anger; she threw the 
footstool at his head, and ordered him to drive over the 
dead body without hesitation. 

This was the end of Survius Tullius, a prince of emi- 
nent justice and moderation, after an useful and pros- 
perous reign of forty-four ^ears. 



CHAP. VIIL 

From the death of Survius Tullius, to Oie banishment of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the seventh and last king of Home, 

t [IT. C. 220.] 

XjUCIUS Tarquinius, afterwards called Superbus, or 
the proud, having placed himself upon the throne, 
in consequence of this violent attempt, was resolved to 
support his dignity with the same violence with which 
it was acquired* Regardless of the senate or the peo-,^ 
))le's approbation, he seemed to claim the crown by ati 
hereditary right, and refused the late king's body burial, 
under pretence of his being an usurper. Alt the good 
part of mankind, however, looked upon this accession 
with detestation and horror ; and this act of inefficient 
cruelty only served to confirm their hatred. Conscious 
of this, he ordered all such as be suspected to have b«ren 
attached to Servius to be put to death ; and fearing the 
natural consequences of his tyranny, he increased the 
guard round his person. 

His chief policy seems to have been to keep the peo- 
ple always employed either in wars, or public works, by 
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\Thlch means he diverted their attention from his unlaw- - 
i'u\ method of coming to the crown. He first marched 
sigainst tlie Sabine?; who refused to pay liim obedience* 
and soon reduced them to submission. He next began 
a war with the Volsci, which continued for some ages 
after. The city of the Gabii gave him much more trou- 
ble; for having attempted with some loss to besiege it, 
be was obliged to direct his efforts by stratagem, con- 
trary to the usual practice of the Romans. He caused 
his son Sextus to counterfeit desertion, upon pretence of 
barbarous usage, and to seek refuge among the inhabi- 
tants of the place. There, by artful complaints, and stu- 
<lied lamentations, be so prevailed on the pity of the peo- 
ple, as to be chosen their governor, and soon after gener- 
al of their array. At first, in every engagement he ap- 
peared to be successful, till at length, finding himself en- 
tirely possessed of the confidence of the state, he sent a 
trusty messenger to his father for instructions. Tarquin 
STiade no other answer than by taking the messenger into 
the garden, where he cut down before him the tallest 
poppies. Sextus readily understood the meaning of this 
reply* and one by one, found means to destroy or remove 
the principal men of the city, still taking care to confis- 
cate their effects among the people. The charms of this 
dividend kept the giddy populace blind to their approach- 
ing ruin, till they found themselves at last without coun- 
sellors er head, and in the end fell under the pbwer of 
Tarquin, without even striking a blow. After this he 
made a league with the ^T^qui, and renewed that with 
the Ktrurians. 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he took 
care not to sulfer the people to continue in idleness at 
home. He undertook to build the capitol, the/ounda- 
tion of which had been laid in a former reign, and an 
extraordinary event contributed to hasten the execution 
of his design. A woman, in strange attire, i^iade her ap- 
pearance at Rome, and eame to the king offering to mII 
nine books, which she said were of her own composing. 
Not kno.wing the abilities of the seller, or that she was 
in fact one of the celebrated Sybils, whose prophecies were 
never found to fail, Tarquin refu^^ed to buy them. Up- 
on this she departed, and burning three of her books, re- 
turned again, demanding the same price for the six re- 
maining. Being once more despised as an impostor, she 
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again (kparled, andjbuniing three more, she returned 
with those remain ingf still asking the same price as at 
first. Tarquin, surprised at the inconsistency of iier be- 
haviour, consnlted the augurs, to advise him what to do. 
Tiiese much blamed him for not buying the nine, and 
commanded him to buy the three remaining, at whatsoe- 
ver price they were to be had. I he woman, says the 
historian, a/ter thus selling and delivering the three pro- 
phetic volumes, and advising him to have a special at- 
tention to what they contained, vanished from l>efore 
him, and was never seen after Upon this he chose pro- 
per persons to keep them, who, though but two at first, 
were afterwards increased to fifteen, under the name of 
quindecemviri. They were put into a stone? chest, and a 
vault in the newly det^igned building was thought the 
properest place to lodge them in safety. 

The people having been for four years' together em- 
ployed in building the capitol, began at last to wish for 
something new to engage them ; wherefore Tar<juin, tci 
satisfy their wishes, proclaimed war against the Kutuli, 
upon a frivolous pretence ol their having entertained 
sqme malefactors whom he had banished, and invested 
their chief city, .Srdea, which lay about sixteen miles 
from Kome. While the army was encamped before this 
place, the king's son, ^extus, with Collatinus, a noble 
Romno, and some others, sat in a tent drinking, togeth- 
er: the diiicourse happening to turn upon tlie beauty 
and virtue of their wives, each man praising his own, 
Collatinus offered to decide the dispute, by putting it to 
an immediate trial, whose wife should be found of the 
greatest beauty, and most sedulously employed at that 
very hour, Being healed with wine, the proposal was 
relished by tlie whole company ; and takiug hori^e with- 
oqt delay, they posted to Kome, though the night was 
al|ready pretty far advanced. There they found Lucre- 
tia, the wife of Collatinus, not like other women of her 
age, spending the time in ease and luxury, but spinning 
in the midst of her maids, and cheerfully portioning out 
their tasks. Her modest beauty, and the easy receptiou 
tl^egave her husband and his friends, so charmed them 
all, that they unanimously gave her the preference; 
and Sextus was so much inflamed, that nothing but en- 
joyment could satisfy his passion. 

For tliai purpose he went from the camp to visit her 
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privately a few days after, and received the same kind 
receptiun which be had met with before. As his inten- 
tions were not suspected, Lucretia sat with him at sup- 
per, and ordered a chamber to be got ready for him in the 
house. Midnight was the time in which this nifflkn 
thought it safest to put his designs into execution Ha- 
ving found means to convey himself into her chamber, 
he approached her bed-side with a drawn sword, and 
nidply laying bis hand upon her bosom, threatened her 
with instant death if ^he offered to resist his passion. 
l«ncre(ia affrightened out of her sleep, and seeing death 
so near, was yet inexorable to bis desire, till being told, 
that, if she ivould not yield, he would first kill her, an4 
then laying his own slave also dead by her side, he would 
report that he hftd found and kilfed them both in the act 
of adultery. The terror of infamy achieved iv hat that 
of death could not obtaid ; she consented to his desire, 
Und the next morning he returned to the camp exulting 
in his brutal victory. In the mean time, ijucretia, de- 
testing the light, and resolving not to pardon herself for 
the ^rime of another, sent for her husband Collatinus, 
and for Spurius her father to come to her, as indelible dis- 
jcrace had b^allcn her family. These instantly obeyed 
thft suTimons, bringing with them Valerius, a kinsman, 
of her father's, and Junius Brutus, a reputed Idiot, whose 
■father Tarrjuin had murdered, afid who had acci<leataliy 
met the messenger by the way. Their arrival only seV- , 
ved to increase Lucretia's poignant anguish; they found 
her in a state of stedfest desperation, and vainly attempt- 
ed to give her relief. No,'* said she, ** never sUhM I find 
*' any thing worth living for in this life after having lost 
** my h<»nour. You see, my Collatinus, a polluted wretch 
•* before you ; one whose person has been the spoil of 
•• another, bnt whose affections were never estranged 
*' from you. Sextus, under the pretended veil of friend- 
•' ship, has this night forced from me that treasure which 
•* death only can restore ; but if you have the hearts 
•' of men, avenge my can se, and let post«rity know, 
*« that she who hi> lost her virtue, hath only d^ath for 
•* hpr bcfJt <:on sofa lion." So saying, she drew a poign- 
3»rd fro:;i l»e»reath lier robf^, ami instantly phini^ing it in- 
to }.?.r bosotn, e^^pired ivithout a groan. The whole 
< a!;ipr.ny reniainetl for some time fixed in sorrow, pityr 
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▼ent to tbeir grief ia tears ; but ^rutus drawings the 
poignard reeklog from Litcretia's wound, and liftiDg it 
up towanis beaveni '* Be witness ye godo,'' he crif^d, 
^ that from this moment i proclaim myself the avenger 
't of the chaste Lacretia's cause : from this moment I 
^* profess myself ibe enemy of Tarquin and his Inaltul 
** house : from henceforth this life, while life continues, 
'* shall b« employed hi opposition to tyranny, and for 
^* the happiness and freedom of my much loved country.*' 
A new aniftEement seized the hearersi to find hin» whom 
they had bitherto confidered as an idiot, now appearing in 
his real character, the li-iewl of justice and of Rome. 
He told them that tears and lamentations were unman- 
ly when vengeance called so loud ; and delivering Abe 
poignarti to the rest, imposed the same oath upon thear, 
Y^ch be himself had just takeit. 

Junius Brutus wos the son of Marcua. Brutus, a noble 
Roman, who was married to the daughter of Tarquiiiius 
Priiicus; and for that reason, through a motive of jea- 
lousy, was put to death by 'J arqnin the Proud. This 
Junius Brutus liad received an excellent education frotu 
his father, and had, from nature, a Ktrong sense* and an 
kiflexable attachment to virtue; but percei«ing Uiaf Tar- 
quin had privately murdered his fuibcr and his ddest 
brother, he counterfeited himself a fuoir in order to ei- 
eape the same danger, and thence obtained the surnairw 
of Brutus. Tarquin, thinking bis folly real, despised tite 
man ; and having pos9es.sed himself of his estate, kepi 
him as an idiot in hh house, merely witii a view, of ma- 
king sport far his children* 

Brutus, however, only waited this opportunity to 
avenge the cause of his family. Whereibi'e* oniering 
Lucretia''s dead body to be brout^bt out to view, and 
exposed in .the public Corura, he inflamed the ardour of 
the citizen^, by a display of the horrid transaction. He 
obtained a decree of the senate, that Tarquin and bis 
family should be for ever banished from Rome, and that 
It should be capital for any to plead for^orto atteuipt his 
future return. Thus this monarch, who had now reign- 
ed twenty-five years, being expelled hdS kingdom, went 
t{» take refuge with bis family at Cira, a liitle cityoi* 
Ktrurm. In the mean time the Uuman army made a 
truce with tbe enemy, and Biutus was m'oclaimed Ueii^- 
frer of the i'cople. 
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CHAP. IX. 

From ifie huntsknunt ofTarquin, tojhe appointmenl of the 
first Dklaior. 

THE regal power being overthrown^ a form of gov- 
ernment, noraioally republican, was substituted in it» 
room. ' The senate, bov^ver, reserved by far the great- 
est share of the authority to themselves, and decora^ 
ted their own body with all the spoils of deposed mon- 
archy. The centuries ol the people chose from among 
the senators, instead of a king, two annual magiFtrate.s 
wtioni they called consuls, wiih power equal to that of 
the regaU and wHh the same privileges, and- the saiue en* 
signs of authority. 

Brutus the dcKverer of his country^, and Collatinu?, 
the husband of Lucretia, were chosen first consuls in 
Rome. 

But this new republic, however, which seemed so 
grateful to the people, had like to have been dsj^troyed 
ia its very commencement. A party, was formed in 
Kome in favosr of Tarquin. Some young men of tb» 
principal families in the state, who had beeji educated 
about the king, and had shared in ail the las^aries of tbe 
coart, undertook to re-establigh monarchy. This party 
secretly increased every day ; and what may create our 
surprise^ the sons of Brutus himself, and the Aqiiilii, tih? 
• nephew» of CoHatinu9, were among the number,- Tar* 
qain, who was informed of these intrigues, in his favour, 
flent ambassadors from Etruria to Home, uniier a pvc^ 
teoce of reclaimii^ the crown, but in reality with a de- 
nSi> ^^ S^^® spirit to his faction. But the whole con^^pii- 
raey was discovered by a slave who had accideutly hid 
himself in the room where the conspirators used to assem- 
ble. Few situations oould have been more terribly afllct- 
ing than that of Brutus* a father, placed as a judge npou 
the life and death of his own children, impelled by justice 
to condemn, and by nature to spare them. Tiie young 
men accused pleaded nothing for themselves, but, with^ 
eonseious guilt, awaited the sentence in silence and agony* 
The other judges who were present, felt ail the paiij;!t of 
nature ; Collatinus wept, and Valerius coi^d uoi ivpress 
his seotinents of pity. Brutus, alone, seemed to haye 
lost all the softness of humanity, and with a stern contiU^ 
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nance, and a tone of voice that marked his gloomy resa' 
lution, demanded of his sons, if tbey could make any dc- . 
fence to the crimes with which they had been charged. 
This demand he made three several times; but, receiving ' 
DO answer, he at length turned himself to the execution- 
er : " Now," cried he, '* it is your part to perform tkc | 
rest.'* Thus saying, be again resumed his seat with an 
air of determined majesty; nor could all the sentiments 
of paternal pity, nor all the implorii^ looks of the peo- 
ple, nor yet the complaints of the young men who were 
preparing fot execution, dlter the tenor of his resolution. 
The executioners having stripped them naked, and then 
whipped them with rods, presently after beheaded them ; 
Brutus all the time beholding the cruel spectacle with a 
steady look and unaltered countenance, while the inuili- 
tude guzed oo with all the sensations of pity, terror, and 
admiration. 

xVll Tarquin*s hopes of an insurrection in the city in 
bis favour being thus overthrown, he was now resolved 
to force himself upon his former throne by foreign as- 
sistance, and to that end prevailed upon the Veians to 
assist him, and with a considerable ariiiy advanced to- 
wards Rome. 

Ij ^ The consuls were not remiss in preparations 

216* *^ Oppose him. Valerius coiumanded the foot, 
* * and Brutus being appointed to head the caval- 
ry, went out to meet him on the Roman Borders. A runs, 
the son of Tarquin, who commanded the cavalry for his 
liither, seeing Brutus at a distance, was resolved, by one 
great attempt, to decide the fate of the day, before the 
engaging of the armies : wherefore, spurring on his horse, 
he made towards him wHh ungovernable fury. Brutus, 
whc perceived hisapproa^, singled out from the ranks to 
meet him, and both, met with such rage, that, eager only 
to rt^s.i!l, and thoughtless of defending, they both fell dead 
upon the fieW • together. A bloody battle ensued, with 
•^(jual Klaughtpron both sides; but the Romans, remain- 
ing ill poj^session of the field' of battle, claimed the vic- 
tory ; in consequence, Valerius returned in triumph to 
liome. 

In the mean time, Tarquin, noway intimi(late<1 by hh 
m^fortuies, prevailed upon Porsenna, one of the kings 
4' ttrnria, to espouse his cause, and in person undertake 
\ '? n-u'.nel. This prince, equally noted for courage ainl 
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conduO, noarched directly to Rome, with a numerous ar* , 
my, and laid siege to the city, wbije the terror of his 
name and his arms filled all ranks of people with dismay. 
The siege was carried on with vigour; a furious attack 
was made upon the place ; the two consuls oppohed in 
vain, and were carried off wounded from the field ; while 
the Romans, flying in great consternation, were pursued 
by the enemy to, the bridge, over which, both victors and 
van(|uished were about to enter the city in confusion. AH 
now appeared lost and over, when Horatius Codes, who 
had been placed there as a centinel to defend it, opposed 
himself to the torrent of the enemy, and assisted only by 
two more, for some time sustained the whole fury of the 
assault, till the bridge was broken down behind him : when 
be found the communication thus cut off, plunging with 
his arms into the torrept of the Tyber, he swam back 
victorious to his fellow soldiers, and was received with 
just applause. 

Still, however, Porsanna was delerminetl upon taking 
the city ; and though five Ij^undred of his men were slain 
in a sally of the Romans, be redqced it to the greatest 
straits ; and turning the siege into a blockade, resolved 
to take it by famine. The distress pf the besieged soon 
began to be insufferable, and all things seemed to threat* 
en a speedy surrender, when another act of fierce bravc- 
ry^ still superior to that which had saved the city before, 
again procured its safety and freedom. 

Mutius, a youth of undaunted courage^ was resolved 
to rid his country of an enemy that so ^'<^eiy continued 
to oppress it ; and for this purpose, d1^guised in the hab- 
it of an Etrurian peasant, entered the camp of the ene- 
my, resolving to die or kill tbe king. W iih this resolu- 
tion be made up to the place where Por6enna was pay- 
ing his troops, with a secretary by his side ; but mistaking 
the latter for the king, he stabbed him to the heart, and 
'was immediately apprehended and brought back into the 
coyal presence. Upon Porsenua's demanding who be 
was, and the cause of so henious a action, Mutius, with- 
out reserve, informed him of hi^ country and his de^igp, 
and at tbe same time thrusting his right hand int« a orn 
that Wds burning upon the alter before him, *' You see,^' 
cried he, *^ how little 1 regard the severest pnnish- 
oent your cruelty can inflict upon me. A Roman knows 
• not only how to act, but to suffer : I am not the onlj 
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" person you bave to fear ; three liundred Homati yotrt??^ 
*^ like me, have conspired your destruction ; therefore 
** prepare for their atempts.** Porsenna, amazed at so 
much intrepidity, had too noble a mind not to acknow- 
ledge merit, though found in an enemy; he therefore 
ordered htm to be safely conducted back to Rome, and 
offered the besieged conditions of peace. These were 
readily accepted on their side, being neither hard nor 
4lisgraceful, except that twenty hostages were demand- 
ed ; ten young men, and as many virgins, of the best 
families in Rome. But even in this instance alio, as if 
the gentler «ex were resolved to be sharers iathe despa- 
rate valour of the times, Clelia, one of the hostages, es- 
caping from her guanls, and pointing out the way to the 
rest of her female companions, swam 0ver the T^ber on 
horseback, amidst showers of darts from the enemy, and 
presented herself to the consul Thia magistrate, fear- 
ing the consequences of detaining her. Lad her sent back : 
upon which rorseona, not te be outdone in generosity, 
not only gave her liberty, bat permitted her to choose 
such of the hostages of the opposite sex as she should 
think fit to attend her. On her part, she, with all the 
modesty of a Roman virgin, chose only such as were un- 
d€!r fourteen* alledging that' their tender age was least 
capable of sustaining tae rigours of slavery. 

Tieirquin, by means of his son-in-law, Manilius, once 
more stirred up the Latins to espouse his interest, and 
took the most convenient opportunity when the plebe- 
ians were at varience with the senators, concerning the 
payment of their debts. These refused to go to war, un- 
less their debts were remitted upon their return ; so that 
the consuls, finding their authority insufficient, offered 
the people to elect a temporary magistrate, who should 
have absolute power, not only over all ranks of state, 
but even over the laws themselves. To this the plcbi- 
ans readily consented, willing to give up their own 
power, for the sake of abridging that of their superiors. 
In consequence, of this, Largius was created the first dic- 
tator of Home ; fur so was his high office called, being 
nominated to it by his colleague in the consubhip. Thus 
the people, who could not bear to hear the name of king 
even mentioned, readily submitted to a magistrate pos- 
sessed of much greater power : so much do the names of 
Ithings mislead us^ and so little Is a^y form of goverc- 
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loent irksome to people when it qpincides with their 
prejudices. 



CHAP. X. 

From the crfotion of the first Dictator , to the election of 
the Tribunes of the people 

[U. C. 255.] 

liABOIUS being now created dictator, entered upon 
his olfice, surrounded with bis lictors, and ail the ensigns 
of ancient royalty, i^nd seated upon a throne in tlie 
Tuidst ^f the people, ordered the levies to iie made in 
the manner of the kings of Rome. 'I he populace looked 
with terror upon a magistrate whom they had invested 
with uncontrollable power, and peaceably went each to 
range himself under hi^ respective standard. Thus go- 
ing forth to oppose the enemy, he returned with his army, 
and before his six months were expired laid down the 
dictatorship^ with tlie reputation of having exercised it 
with blameless lenity. 

But.though for this time the people submitted to be ted 
forth, yet they were resolved at last to free themselves 
from the yoke of their severe masters , and though they 
could not get their compliauts redressed, yet they deter- 
mined to fly from those they couid not. move to compas.- 
sion- The complaints, therefore, continuing, they re- 
solved to quit a city which gave them no shelter^ and to 
form a new establishment without its limits. They there- 
fore^ under the conduct of a plebian, named Siciuius Bel- 
Iutu0, retired to a mountain, from thence called Mons 
Sacer, on the hanks of the river Anio, within about three 
miles from Home. 

Upon the news :x>f this defection, the city was filled 
with tumult and consternation : tliose who wished well 
io the army made all the attempts they could to scale 
the wails in ord^er to join it. The senate was not less 
agitated than the rest ; some were for violent measures, 
and repelling force by force ; others were of opinion that 
gentler arts were to be used, and that even a victory over 
such enemies would be worse than a defeat. At length, 
therefore, it was resolved to send a messenger, entreat- 
ing the army to return home and declare their.sr|^^¥anr 
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promising at the same time an oblivion of all that had 
pawed.. 

This nieNRge not micceeding, Meneniun Agrippa, 
one of the wisest and best of the senators, was of opinion 
that the people were to be compiled with. 

It was therefore resolved to enter into a treaty with 
the people, and tto make them such offers as should In- 
duce them to return. Ten commissioners were acconl- 
ingly deputed, at the head of whom were Largius and 
Valerius, who had been dictators, and Menenius Agrlp- 
pa, equally loved by the senate and the people. The 
dignity and the popularity of these ambassadors procur- 
ed them a very respectable reception among the soldiers^ 
and a long conference began between them. Largius 
and Valerius employed all their oratory on the one hand ; 
while Sicinius and Lucius Junius, who were the spokes- 
men of the soldiery, aggravated their distresses with all 
that masculine eloquence which is the child of nature. 
The^conference had now continue<l for a long time, when 
Menenius Agrippa, who bad been originally a plebian 
himself, a shrewd man, and who consequently knew what 
kind of eloquence was most likely to please the people, 
addressed tkem with that celebrated fable which is so 
finely told n9 by Livy. "In times of old, when every 
part of the body could think for itself, and each had a sep- 
erate will of its own, they all, with common consent re- 
solved to reyolt against the belly ; they knew no reason, 
they said, why they should toll from morning to night in 
its service, while the belly in the mean time lay at its 
ease in the midst of them all» and indolently grew fat 
upon their labours ; accordingly, one and all, they agreed 
to befriend it no more. The feet vowed they would car- 
ry it no longer ; the hands vowed they would feed it no 
longer^; and the teeth avered they would not chew a 
morsel of meat though it were placed between tliem. 
Thus resolved, they all for some time shewed their spirit, 
and kept their word ; but soon they found, that instead 
of mortifying the belly by these means, they only undid 
themselves'; they languished for a while, and perceived 
when too late, that it was owing to the belly that they 
had strength to work, or courage to mutiny.'* 

This fable, the application of which is obvious, had an 
instantaneous effect upon the people. They unanimous- 
ly rricd out that Agrippa should lead them back to 
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Rome ; and were making preparations to follow bkii, 
when Lucius Junius, before mentioned, withheld them ; 
alledging, that though they were gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the kind offers of the senate, yet they bad no safe- 
guard for the future against their resentment ; that 
therefore it was necessary for tbe security of the people, 
to have certain officers created annually from among 
themselves, who should have power to give such of them 
as should be injured redress, aad plead the cause of the 
conimunity. 

The people, who are ever of opinion with the last 
speaker, higbly applauded this proposal ; which yet the 
commissioners had not power to comply with : they tbert- 
fore sent to Rome to take the instructions of the senate, 
who» worried with divisions among themselves, and har- 
rassed by complaints from without, were resolved to have 
peace at whatsoever price it should be obtained ; accord- 
ingly, as if with one voice, they consented to the crea- 
tion of their new oiBcers, who wese called Tribvmes of 
the Peopie, Appias alone protesting with vehemence 
against the measure. 

The tribunes of the people were at first five in number, 
though afterwards their body was increased to five more* 
they were. aUvays annually elected by the peo)^^, and al- 
most always from their body. They at first had their 
seats placed before the door of the senate house, and be- 
ing called io, they were to examine every decree, annul- 
ling it by the word veto, I forbid it; (ft confirming it by 
signing the letter 7*, «which gave it its validity. This 
new office being thus instituted, Sicinius Bellntus, Luci- 
us Junius, Caius Licinius, Albinus, and icilrus Ru^, 
were the first tribunes chosen by the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. The senate also made an edict confirming the aboli- 
tion of debts; and now all things being adjusted, both 
on the one side and the other, the people, «[fter having 
sacrificed to the gods of the mountain, returned back 
once more io triumph to Rome. 
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CHAP. XI. 

From ike eredliMi4>f\(he Tribunes^ io 'the appointment of 
the Decemviru 

[V. c. mo.] 

DURING the late seperatlon, all tillage had been 
entirely neglected, and a faipine was the consequence 
the ensuing season. I'be senate did &U that lay in their 
power to remedy the distress ; bat the people, pinched 
with want, and willing to throw the blame on any but 
themselves ; ascribed the whole of their distress to the 
avarice of the patricians, wbo^ having purchased all the 
corn, a« was alledged, intended to indemnify them!«elves 
for the abolition of debts, by selling it out to great advan- 
tage. But abundance soon after appeased them for a time. 
A large fleet of ships laden with corn from Sicily, (a 
great part of which was a present from Oelon, the king 
of that country^ to the Romans, and the rest purchased 
by tbe senate with the public money) raised their spirits 
ouce more.' 

But Coriolanus incurred their resentment by insisting 
that it should not be distributed till the grievances of the 
senate were removed. For this the tribunes sumnaoned 
him to a trial before the people. 

When the appointed day was come, all persons were 
fdled with the greatest expectaticms, and a vast concourse 
from the adjacent country assembled and filled up the fo- 
rum. Coriolanus upon this presemed himself before the 
people, with a degree of mtrepidity that merited better 
foroine. Bis graceful person, his ]>ersuasive eloquenccf 
the cries of those whom he Iiad saved from the enemy, 
inclineil the auditors to relent. But being unable lo an- 
swer what was a!icd;^ed against him to the satisfaction 
of tile people, and utterly confounded with a new charge* 
of having embezzled Ihe plunder of Antium, the tribunes 
immediately took the votes, and Coriolanus was condem- 
ned to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest defender struck 
the whole bo<ly of the senate with sorrow, eonsterna- 
tion and regret. Coriolanus alone, in the midst of the 
tumult, seemed an unconcerned spectator. He return- 
ed home, followed by the lamentations of hundreds oi 
''he most respectable senators and citizens of Rome, u 



tflkke a lastiag leave of bis wife, his children, and bis mo- 
ther» Teturia. Thus recommending his little children 
to their care^ and all to the care^of heaven* he left the 
«ity without followers or fortune, to take refuge witk 
Tullus At tins, a man of great power among the VoU 
scians, wlio took him under iris protection, and espoused 
his quarrel. 

The first thing to be done; was to induce tb^ Yol^cito 
i>reak the league whiob liad been made with Rome,' and 
for this purpose, Tullus sent many, of bis citizens thither^ 
ia order to see some game/S at that time celebrating ; l)ut 
in the mean time gave the senate private ioformatiooL 
that the strangers had dangerous intentions of burning 
the city. This had the desired efiect ; the senate issued, 
an order, that all ^tnangers, whoeV'er they were, should. 
depart from Rome before sunset. This order I'ullus re- 
pxesented to his countrymen as an infraction of the trea?- 
ty, and procured an embassy to Home, complaining of 
the breach, and re-demanding all the terfStkA:ies belong, 
ing to the Volscians, of which tliey had been violently 
dispossessed, dedartog war in case of a refusal ; but th is 
message was treated by the senate with contempt. . 

War being thus declared on both sides, Coriolanus ana 
Tullus were made generals of the Volscians, and accord- 
ingly invaded the Roman territories, rava^ng and lay* 
ing waste all such lands ag belonged to the plebians, but 
letting those of the senators remain untouched. In the 
mean time the levies went on but slowly at Rome- The 
two consuls, who were re-elected by the people, seemed 
but little skilled in war, and even feared to encounter a 
general' whom t^j knew to be their superior in the field. 
The allies also shewed their fears, and slowly brought in 
their succours ; so that Coriolanus continaed to take their 
towns one after the other. Fortune followed him in ev^ 
ery expedition ; and he was now so famous. for Mh vie* 
lories, that the Volsci left their towns defenc^QlessI to ibl- 
low him into the field. The very soldiers' of his col- 
leaguers army came over to him, and would acknowledge 
no other gen^ial. Thus finding himself unopposed in the 
field, and at the head of a numerous army, he at length 
invested the city of Home itself, fully resolved to be- 
siege it. It was then that the senate and the people 
«inanimousIy agreed to send deputies to him, with propo- 
^s of restoration, in caj$e he should draw off his army. 
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Coriolanas received their proposals at the head of his 
principal officerF, and with the sternness of a general 
that was to give the law, refused their offers. 

Another embassy was now sent forth, conjuring him 
Bot to exact from bis native city aught but what l>eeame 
Romans to grant. Coriolanus, however, naturalfy in- 
flexible an^ severe, still persisted in his former demands* 
and grantod them but three days, in which to finish their 
deliberations. In this exigence, all that was left was an- 
other deputation, still more solemn than either of the 
former, composed of the pontiffs, the priests, and the au- 
gurs. I'hese, cloathed in their habits of cereraoiiy, and 
with a grave and mournful deportment, issued 'from the 
city, and entered ibe camp of the conquerer ; but all in 
vain ; they found him severe and inflexible as before. 

"When the people saw them return ineffectually, they 
began to give up the commonweallh as lost. Their tem- 
ples weiie filled with old men, with women and children, 
who, prostrate at iheir altars, put up their ardent pray- 
ers for the preservation of their country. Nothing was 
to be heard but anguish and lamentation ; nothing to be 
seen but scenes of affright and distress. At length it was 
suggested to them, that what could not be effected oy 
the intercession of the senate, or the adjuration of the 
priesttf, might be brought about by the tears of bis wife, 
or the commands of his mother^ This deputation seem- 
ed to be reii^ned by all ; and even the senate itself gave 
it the sanction of their authority, Veturia, the mother 
of Coriolanus,-at flrst made some hesitation to undertake 
so pious a work, knovying the inflexible temper of her 
son, and fearing only to shew his disobedience io a new 
point of light, by rejecting the (^ommands of a parent : 
however, she at last undertook the embassy, and set for- 
ward from the city, accompanied by many of the princi- 
pal morons of Rome, with Volumnia his wife, and his 
two children. Coriolanus, who at a distance discovered 
this mournful train of females, was resolved to give them 
a denial, and called his officers around him to be wttnes's 
of his resolution ; but, when told that his mother and 
bis wife were 'among the number, be instantly came 
down from bis tribunal to meet and embrace them. At 
first, the women's tears and embrace took away the 
power of words ; and the rough soldier himself, hard as 
bewaa, could not relraia from sharing in, their distress*. 
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Coriolanus now seemed much agitated by contending 
passioos; while his mother, who saw him moved, second- 
ed her words by the most persuasive eloquence, her tears ; 
his wife and children hung round him, entreating for 
protection and pity ; while her fair train, her compaQ« 
ions, added their lamentations, and deplored their own 
and their country's distres8.Coriolanusfor a moment was 
silent, feeling the strong conflict between honour and in- 
clination; at length; as if roused from his dream; he 
flew to take up his mother, who had fallen at his feet» 
crying out, ** O my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but 
lost thy son." He accordingly gave orders to draw off 
the army, pretending to the officers that the city was too 
strong to be taken. 

Tullus, who had long envied his glory, was not re- 
mifis in aggravating the lenity of his conduct to his coun* 
tryraen.^Tpon their return, Coriolanus wns slain in an 
insurrection of the people, and afterwards honourably 
baried, with late and ineffectual repentance. 

Great and many were the public rejoicings at Rome 
upon the retreat of the Volscian array; but they were 
clouded soon afTter by the intrigues of Spurius Cassius, 
who, wanting to make himself despotic by raeaAs of the 
people, was found guilty of a number of crimes, all ten- / 
ding towards altering the constitution, and was thrown 
headlong from the Tarpean rock, by those very people 
whose interests he had endeavoured to extend. 

The year following, the two consuls of the former 
year, Manliu$ and Fabius, were cited by the tribunes to 
appear before the people. The Agrarian law which had 
been proposed some time before, for equally dividing the 
lands pf the commonwealth among the people, was the 
object invariably pursued, and they were accuseil of hav- 
ing made unjustifiable delays in patting it off. 

It seems, the Agrarian law was a grant the senate 
rmild not think of giving up to the people. 'Ilie con- 
suls, tlierefore, made many delays and excuses, till at 
length they were once more obliged to have recourse to' 
a. fliotator, and they fixed' upon Q,uintus Cincinatus, a 
Kinn, who had for some time given up all views of am- 
l.ition, and retired to his little farm, where the dpputicft 
of the senate found him holding the ptought and dressed 
; fi the mean attire of a labouring husbandman. He ap- 
% '3ared but little elevated with tj»« ajldres^es of cepeino- 
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By, and the pompous habits they brought him ; and up'- 
on declaring to him the senate's pleasure, he testified 
rather a concern that his aid (should be wanted : he na- 
turally prefereed the charms of a country retirement to 
the fatiguing splendours of office, and only sait) to his 
wife, as they were leading him away, *• I fear, my At- 
*^ tilla, that for this year our little field!} must remain 
** unsown.^ Thus, taking a tender leave, he departed 
for the city» were both parties were strortgly inflamed 
against each other. However, he was resolved to side 
with neitlier : but by a strict attention to the interests of 
his country, instead of gaining the confidence of faction 
to seize the esteem of all. Thus, by threats, and well 
timed submission, he prevailed upon the-tribunes to put 
off their law for a time, and carried himself so' as to be 
a terror to the multitude whenevet they refused to en- 
list ; and their greatest encourager whenever their sub- 
mission deserved it. Thus, having restored that tran- 
quility to the people^ 'which he so ,much loved himself, 
he agaiif gave up the splendours of ambition, to enjoy it 
with a greater relish in his little farm. 
TT n Cincinnatus was not long retired from bis of- 
J^^ ' fiee, when a fresli. exigencje of the state once 
' more required his assistehce ; the ^qui and 
the Volsci, wiio, though still worsted, stttl were for re- 
newing tha war, made new Inroads into the territories of 
Home. Minutius^ one of the consuls who succeeded 
Cincinnatus, was sent to oppose them; but being natu^ 
rally timid, and rather more afraid of being conquered 
than desirous of victory, his army was driven into a de- 1 
file between two mountains,, from which, except through 
iMie enemy, there was no eg^'ess. This, however, the 
JEqui had tlie precaution to fortify, by which the Ro- 
man army was so hemmed in on every side, thtit nothing- 
remained but submission to the enemy,, famine, or imme- 
diate death. Some knights who found means of getting 
. "away privately through the enemy's camp, were the 
first who brought the account of this dtsaster to Rome. 
"Nothing could exceed the consternation of all ranks of 
people when informed of it ; the senate at ^rst thought 
of the other consul ; but not having sufficient experi* 
enceof his abilities, they unanimously tu^'ned their eyes- 
upon Cincinnatus, and resolved to make him dictator. 
Cincinaatu^, the ooly persoa ^o |^i^ Jlfipi^ coul<^ i^o .v 
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place ber wfaoie dependence, was found, as before* by the 
xuessengers of the senate, iabouriDg iii bis h'tOe Held with 
cheerful industry. He was at fii*st astoni5hed at the en- 
signs of unbounded pmver, with whicli the deputies came 
to iovest him ; but slili more at the approach of the prin> 
cipai of the senate, who came out to meet him. A dig- 
nity so unlooked for, however, had no eflfect upon the 
^mplicity or, the integrity of his manners: and being 
now possessed of absolute power, and called lipon to 
oomhiate his master of the horse, he cho^e a poor man, 
named Tarquitius, one who like himself despised riches 
when they led to dishonour. Thus the saving a , great 
nation was devolved upon an husbandman taken from the 
ploygby aiid ah .obscure centinel fouiid among the dregs 
of tl»B army. Upon entering the city, the dictator put 
on a serene Iodic, and entreated all those who were able 
to bear arms, to repair before suh«et to the Campus Mar- 
tlas (the plac^ whei*e the levies were made) with necessa- 
ry arms and provisions for five days. He put himself at 
the head of these, and marching all night with great ex- 
pedition, be arrived before day within sight of the ene- 
my^ Upon his approach, he ordered his soldiers to raise 
a loud shout, to apprize the consul's army of the reUct 
that was at hand. The ^^qui were not a little amazed, 
when they saw themselves between two enemies, but 
still more when they perceived Cincinnaius ihakirig the 
strongest entrenchments beyoiid them, to prevent their 
bscape, and enclosing them a^ they had enclosed the con- 
sul. To prevent this, a furious combat ensued ; but the 
^qui being attajsked on both sides, and unable to resist 
or fly, begged a cessation of arms. They oflfered the dic- 
tator his own terms ; he gave them their lives ; but obli- 
ged them, in token of servitude, to pass under the yoke, - 
which was two spears set upright, and another across, id 
form of a gallowS, beneath which the vanquished were to 
march. Their captains and generals he made prisoners of 
war, being resolved to adorn his triumph. As for the 
plunder of the enemy's camp, that he gave entirely up to 
his own soldiers, withont reserving any part for himseli*. 
or permitting those of the delivered army to have a share. 
Thus, having rescued a Boman army from inevitable dc^ 
struction, having defeated a powerful enemy, having ta- 
ken and fortified their city, and, still more, having refused 
any part of the fpoil, be resigned the dictator^J^Tp, ftft'M' 
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liaviog enjoyed it but fourteen days. The senate' wouM 
have enriched him, but he declined their prolTerStChusing 
to retire orice more to his farm and cottage, content with 
temperance and fame. 

Bui this repose from foreign invasion did not lessen 
t!ie tumults of the city within. The clamours for the 
Agrarian law still continuetl, and still more fiercely, when 
Siccius l>cntatus a plebian, advanced in years, but of an 
admirable person and military deportment, came forward 
to enumerate his hardships and his merits. This old sol- 
ilrer made no scruple of extolling the various atchieve- 
inents of his youth : but indeed his merits supported os- 
tentation. He had served bis country in the wars forty 
years; he had been an officer thirty, first a centurion, 
and then a tiibune ; he had fought one hundred and 
twenty battles ; in which by the force of his single arm, 
he had saved a multitude of lives ; lie had gained four- 
teen civic, three mural, and eight goldcn^'rowus, besides 
eig'hty-three chains* sixty bracelets, eighteen gilt spears, 
and twenty-three horse trappings, whereof nine were for 
killing the enemy in single combat : moreover he had i-e- 
ceived forty-fiv^e wounds, all before, and none behind. 
These were his honours; yet notwithstanding all this, 
he had never received any sliare of tliose lands which 
were won from tbe enemy, but continued to draw on a 
Irife of poverty and contempt^ while others were possess- 
ed of those very territories which his valour had won^ 
without any merit to deserve them, or ever having con- 
tributed to tbe conquest. A case of so much hardship 
had a strong effect upon the multitude : they unani- 
mously demanded that tbe law might be passed, and thai 
such merit should not go unrewarded. Itwaslnvam 
that sotne of the senators rose up to speak against it; 
their voices were drowned by th^ cries of the people. 
When reason thereFDre could no longer be heard, pas- 
sion, as usual, succeeded ; and the young patricians run* 
iiing furiously into the throng, broke the balloting urns, 
and dispersed tbe multitude that offered to oppose them. 
For this they were some time afterwards fined by the 
iribunes, but their resojution nevertheless for the prepciit 
vut off the Agrariaii law. 
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CHAP. XII. 

I^ram ike creation tf the Decemviri, to the exiinetien .of 
that qffice, 

[U. C. SOS.] 

THE commonwealth of Rome had now for hear sixty 
years been Ouctuating between the contending orders 
that composed it, till at Jength each side, as 'W weary, 
were willing to respire awhile from the mutual exertions 
OS their claims. The citizens, now therefore, of every 
rank began to complain of the arbitrary decisions of their 
magistrates, and wished to be guided by a written body 
of lawf, which being known, might prevent wrongt; as 
well a« punisih them. In this, both the senate and the 
people concurred, as hoping that such laws would put an 
end to the commotions that so long had harra^ised the 
j^tate. It was thereupon agreed, that ambassadorii fhouiti 
be fent to the Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, to 
bring home such laws from thence, as by experience bad 
been found mpst equitable and useful. For this purpojee 
three senators, Posthumius, ^lulpicius, and Mantius, were 
fixed upon, and gallies assigned to convoy them agreea- 
ble to the majesty of the Roman people. While they 
were upon this commission abroad, a dreadful plague de- 
populated the city at home, and supplied the interval of 
their absence with other anxiety than that of wishes for 
their return. In about a year the plague ceased, and 
the ambassadors returned, bringing home a body of laws 
collected from the most civilized states of Greece and It- 
aly, which being afterwards formed into ten taides, and 
two more being added made that celebrated code, called 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, many fmgnients of which 
remain to this day, 

The ambassadors were no sooner returned, than the 
tribunes required that a bedy of men should be chosen to 
digest their new laws into proper form, and to give weight 
to the execution of them. After long debates whether 
this choice should not be partly made from the people as 
well as tli0 patricians, it was at last agreed, that ten of 
the principal senators should be elected, whose power, 
continuing for a year, should be equal to that of kings 
and consuls, and that without any appeal. 'I'he persons 
chosen were Appius ami Oenntius, w^J^aiJ^^^i^Iected 
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consuls for the ensuing year : Poslhcimius, Sulpicius, an4 
jVIanlius, the three ambassadors ; Sextus and Romulus, 
former consuls ; with Julius, Yeturips, and Horatius, sen- 
ators of the first consideration. Thus the whole consti- 
tution of the state at once took a new fonn, and a dread- 
ful experiment was going to be tried, of governing one 
nation by laws fonned from the manners and customs of 
another. 

The decemviri, being now investe^L with ab^lute pow- 
er, agreed to take the reins of government by turns, and 
that each should dispense justice fpr a day. 

These magistrates for the first year wrought with ex- 
treme application ; ai;d their work being finished, it was 
expected that they would be contented to give up their 
offices} but having known the charms of power, they 
were now unwilling to resign it; they therifere pre-' 
tended that some laws were yet wanUAg' to/complete 
their design, and entreated the senate W/H^ontinuanoe 
of their offices ; to which that body assiMted. 

But they soon threw off the mask of moderation, and 
regardless either of the approbaUoii of the senate or the 
people, |[^?olyed to continire themselves^ against all or- 
der, in the decemvirate, A conduct,^ notorious pro- 
duced discontents, and these were as sure to produce 
fresh acts of tyranny. The city was become almost a 
desert with respect to ail who had any thing to lose, 
4Lnd the decemvirs' rapacity was then only discontinued, 
when they wanted fresh objects to excercise it upon. In 
this st^te of slavery, proscriptton, and mutual distrust, 
not obeicitizdn was found to strike for his country's free- 
dom ; these tyrants continued to rule without control, 
being constantly guarded, not with their lictors alone, 
but a numerous crowd of dependants, clients, and even 
patricians, whom their vices bad confederated round 
them. 

In this gloomy situation ^ the state, the iEqui and 
Volsci, those constant enemies of the Romans, ' under- 
took their incursions, resolved to profit by the intestine 
divisions of the people, and advance within about ten 
miles of Rome. 

But the decemviri being pnt in possession of all the 
military, as well as of the civil power, divided their ar- 
ray into three parts ; whereof one continued with Appi- 
u's in the city to keep it in ^^Jf >^ ^^^o8^)l'^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 
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<<ommai>ded by his colleagues, and were led, one Against 
the JEqui, and tbe otlier againf^t the Sablnes. The Ko- 
Jiian soJdiers bad now got into a method of punifihing 
the generals whom they disliked, by suffering tUeniselves 
to be vanquished in the field. They put it in practice 
on this occasion, and shamefully abandoned their camp 
upon the approach of the enemy. Never u as the news 
of a victory mor« joyfully received at Rome than the 
tidings of this defeat ; the generals, as is always the case, 
were blamed for the treachery of their men ; some de- 
manded that they should be deposed, otiiers cried out 
for a dictator to lead the troops to conquest ; but among 
the rest, old Siccius Dentatus, the tribune, spoke his 
sentiments with his usual openness ; and' treating the 
generals with contempt, shewed all the faults of their 
discipline in the camp, and their conduct in the field< 
Appius, in tbe mean time, was not remiss in observing 
the disposition of the people. Dentatus, in particular, 
was marked out for vengeance, and, under pi*etence of 
doing him particular honour, he was appointed legate, 
and put at tbe head of the supplies which were senttVoin 
Home to reinforce the army. The office of legate was 
held sacred among the Romans* as in it \tere united the 
authority of a general with tbe, reverence due to the 
priesthood. Dentatus, no way suspecting his dej^ign, 
went to the camp with alacrity, where he was received 
with all the external marks of respect. But the gene- 
rals soon fonnd means of indulging their desires of re- 
venge. He was appointed at the head of an hundred 
men to go and examine a more commodious place for 
encampment, as be had very candidly assured the com- 
manders that their present situation was wrong. The 
soldiers, however, who were given as bis attendants, 
were assassins; wretches who had long been ministers of 
the vengeance of the decemviri, and who now engaged 
to murder him, though with all thore apprehensions, 
which bis reputation, as he was called the Roman Achil- , 
leH, might, be supposed to inspire. With these designs 
they led h'uix from the way into the hollow bosom of a 
retired mountain, where they began to fe€ upon him 
from behind. Dentatus now too late perceived tbe 
treachery of the Decemviri, and was resolved to sell his 
life as dearly as he could ; he therefore put his back to 
a fjjck, a;id defended himself againitzelh«iie »-hQ i»re?«ed 
J} 2 
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most clogftly. Though now grown olH, he had still the 
remains of his former valour, and killed no less than 
fifteen of the assailants, and wounded thirty with his 
own hand. The assassins now therefore terrified at bis 
nmaeing bravery, showered in their javelins upon him 
at a distance, ail which he received in his shield with un- 
daunted resolution^ The combat, though so oiie<nial 
in numbers, was managed for some time with doubtful 
success, till at length his assailants bethought themselves^ 
of ascending the rock »gain?t which he stood, and thus 
poured down stones upon him from above- This suc- 
ceeded, tbe old soldier fell beneath their united efforts, 
5\fter having shewn, by his death, that he owed it to his 
fortitude, and not his fortune, that he had come off so 
many times victorious. The decemviri pretended to 
join in the general sorrow for so brave a man, and de- 
creed him a funerel with the first military honours; 
but the greatness of their apparent distress, compared 
with their known hatred, onjy rendered tl^eiin still more 
detestable to the people. 

But a transaction still more atrocious than the former, 
served to inspire the citizeus with- a reolution to break 
all measures of obedience, and at last to restore freedom. 
Appius, who still remained at Rome, sitting oiieday 
on his tribunal to dispense justice, saw a maiden of ex- 
quisite beauty, and aged about fifteen, passing to one 
of the public schools, attended by a matron, her nurse. 
The charms of this damsel, heightened by all the inno- 
cence of virgin modesty, caught* his attention, and fired 
his heart. The day following as she passed, he found 
her still more beautiful than before, and his breast still 
wore inflamed. He now theref )re resolved to obtain the 
gratification of his passion whatever should be the con- 
sequence, and found means to informhimself of the vir- 
gin's name and family. Her name was Virginia : she 
was the daughter of Virginias, a centurion, then with 
the army in the field, and had been contracted to Icilius, 
formerly B tribune of the people, who had agreed to mar- 
ry her at the end of the present campaign. Appias at 
first resolved to break this raatrh, and to esponse her 
himself; but l!ic laws of the Twelve Tables bad forbid- 
den the patricians to Intermarry with the plebians ; and 
he could not infringe these, as he was the enactor of 
♦Hem. Nothing tbei-erjre j*emain(Hl but a mminal '•n- 
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joyment, ivhicfa, as Ue was long used to the indulgence 
of faifl passions, he resolved to obtain. After having 
vainly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, he had 
recourse fo another expedient, still more guilty. He 
pi tolled upon one Claudius, who had long been the min- 
ister of his pleasures, to assert the beautiful maid was his 
slave, and to refer the cause to his tribunal for decision. 
Claudius behaved exactly according to his instruction?, 
for entering into the school were Virginia was playing 
among her female companions, he seized upon her as bis 
property, and was going to drag her away by force, but 
wa« prevented by the people drawn together by her cries. 
At length, after the first heat of opposition was over, he 
led the weeping virgin to the tribunal of Appius, and 
there plausibly exposed his pretensions' He asserte<l that 
she was boni in his house of a female slave, who sold her 
to the wife of Virginia, who had been barren: that he bad 
several predible evidences to prove the truth of what he 
f^id ; but that, until they could tiome together, it was 
reasottable the slave should be delivered into his cui^tody, 
being her proper master. Appius seemed to be struck 
with the justice of bis claims : he observed, that if the re- 
puted fatfae'r himself were present, he might indeed be 
willing to delay the delivery of the maiden for some 
time, but that it was not lawful for him, in the present 
case, to detain her from her lawful master. He therefore 
adjudged her to Claudius, as his slave, to be kept by him 
till Virginius should he able to prove his paternity. 
Tliis sentence was received with loud clamours and re- 
proaches by the multitude: the women in particular 
came round the innocent Virginia, as if willing to pro-* 
tect her from the judge's fury, while Icilius, her lover, 
ix>)dly opposed the decree, and obliged Claudius to take 
refuge underthe tribunal of the decemvir. All things 
now threatened an open .insurrection, when Appius, 
fearing the event, thought proper to suspend his judg- 
ment till the arrival of Virginius, who was then about 
eleven miles from Borne with the army. The day fol- 
lowing was fixed for the trial, and in the mean time Ap- 
pius sent letters to the generals to confine Virginius, as 
his arrival in town might only serve to kindle sedition 
among the people. These letters, however, were inter- 
cepted by the centurion's friends, who sent him down a 
full relation of the design laid g'gflil'^o^le'***®'^^^ 
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and the honour of his only daughter. VirginioB 
upon this pretending the death of a near relation, 
got permission to leave the camp, and flew to Rome, 
inspired with indignation and revenge. According- 
ly the next day , he appeared before the tribunal, 
to the astonishment of Appius, leading bis weeping 
daughter by the hancf, both habited in' the deepest 
mourning. Claudius, the accuser, was also there, and 
began by making his demand. Yirginius next spoke in 
turn ; he represented that his wife bad many childi-en ; 
that she had been seen pregnant by numbers ; that if he 
had Intentions of adopting a suppositious child, he would 
have fixed upon a boy rather than a girl ; that it was no- 
torious to all that his wife had herself suckled h^r own 
child ; and tliat it was surpritiing siich a claim should be 
now revived after a fifteen years discontinuance. While 
the father spoke this with a stern air, Virginia stood 
trembling by, and with looks of persuasive innocence, 
added weight to all his remonstrances. The people 
seemed entirely satisfied of the hardship of his case, till 
Appius, fearing what he said might have dangerous ef- 
fects upon the multitu<}e, interrupted him, under a pre- 
tence of being sufficiently instructed in the merits of the 
cause. ** Yes," says he, '* my conscience oblig*** me to 
'^ declare, that I myself am witness to the truth of the 
•* deposition of Claudius. Most of this assembly know, 
** that I was left guardian to this youth ; and I was ve- 
" ry early apprized that he had a right to this young 
** woman ; but the atfairs of the public, and the dissen- 
" tions of the people, then prevented me doing him jus- 
-*' tice. However, it is net now too late : and, by the 
** power vested in me for the public good, I adjudge 
" Virginia to be the property of Claudius, the plaintiff. 
^' Go therefore lictors, disperse the multitude, and make 
*' room for a master to repossess himself of his slave." 
The lictors, in obedience to his command, soon drove 
off the throng that pressed round the tribunal ; and now 
they seized upon Virginia, and were delivering her up 
into the hands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found 
that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in the sentence. 
He therefore mildly entreated Appius to be permitted 
to take a last farewell of one whom he had long consid- 
ered as his child, and, so satisfied, he would return to 
his duty with fresh alacrity. With this the decemvir 
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complied, but upon condition that their enilearmenta 
should pass io his presence. Yirginius, with the most 
poignant anguish, took his almost expiring daughter in 
his arms, for a while supported her hea4 upon his breast, 
and wipned away the tears that rolled down her lovely 
visage; and happening to be near the shops that surround- 
ed the Forum, he snatched up a knife that lay on the 
ahambles, and addressing his daughter, *^ My dearest loi^ 
child,^' cried he, " tiiis, this alone can preserve your 
'* honour and your freedom." So saying, he buried the 
weapon in her breast, and then holding it up reeking 
-with t)ie blood, of his daughter, ** Appius,^^ he cried, 
•* by this blood of innocence, I devote thy head to the 
** infernal gods." Thus saying, with the bloody knife 
in his hand, and threatening destruction to ^vhomsoever 
should oppose hiip, he ran thrpQgh the city, wildly 
calling upon the people to strike for fi-eedom, and fi'om 
thence went to the camp, in order to spread a like 
flame through the army. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed by a 
number of his friends, but he informed the army of all 
that was done, still holding the bloody knife in his 
hand. He asked their pardon, and the pardon of their 
gods, for having committed so rash an action, but as- 
cribed it all to the dread^l necessity of the times. 
The army, already predisposed, immediately with shouts 
echoed their approbation; and decamping, le(t their 
generals behind to take their station once more upon 
mount Aventine, whither they had retired about forty 
years before. The other, which had been to ofipose 
the Sabines, seemed to feel a like resentment, an^ 
came over in large parties to join them. 

Appius in the mean time did all he could to quell 
the disturbances in the city ; but finding the tumult 
incapable of control, and perceiving that his mortal' 
enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were the most active 
in opposition, at first attempted to find safety by flight ; 
nevertheless, being encouraged by Oppius, who was 
one of his colleagues, he ventured to assemble the se- 
nate, and urged the punishment of all deserters. The 
senate, however, were far from giviug the relief he 
sought for; they foresaw the dangers and miseries that 
threatened the state in case of opposing the incensed 
army ; they therefore tlispatched messeii^crs to them, 
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offering to restore their foiTiier mode of goveracneiit. 
To this propoMil all the people joyfully assented, and 
the army gladly obeyed, now returning to the city, if 
not with the ensigns, at least with the pleasure of a 
triumphal entry. Appius, and Oppius, on^ of his col- 
leagues, both died by th^ own hands in prison. The 
other eight decemvirs went into voluntary exile: and 
Claudius, the pretended master of Virginia, was driven 
out after them. 

In the mean time, these intestine tumults produced 
weakness within the state, and confidence ^n the enemy 
abroad. The wars with the JEqm and Volsci still con- 
tinued ; and as each yiear some trifling advantages were 
obtained over the Romans, they at last advaoced so 
far as to make their incursions to the very walls of 
Home. 

<lj p But not the courage only of the Romans 

^g * seemed diminished by these conquests, but 
* their other virtues also, particularly their 
justice. About this time the inhabitants of two netgh- 
houring cities, Ardea and Aricia, had a contest between 
themselves about some lands that bad long been claim- 
ed by both. At length, being unable to agree, they 
referred it to the senate and people of Borne. The 
senate had yet some of the principles of primitive jus- 
tice remaining, and refused to determine the dispute. 
But the people readily unilertook the decision; and 
one >-captius, an old man, declaring that the^ very land5 
of right belonged to Rome, they immediately voted 
therabelves to be the legal possessors, and sent home 
the former litigants, thoroughly convinced ot their own 
folly, and of the Roman injustice* 

Ihe tribunes now grew more turbulent; they propo- 
sed two laws, one to permit plebeians to intermarry 
xAih patricians, and tlie other to permit them to be 
admitted to the' consulship alFO. The senators received 
these proposals with indignation, and seemed resolved 
to undergo the utnipst extremities rather than Sul^it 
to enact them. However, finding their resistance only 
to increase the commotions of the state, they at length 
consented to pass the law concerning marriages, h(^ing 
that this concession would satisfy the people. But tbpy 
' were to be iippeaaed but for a very short time ; for 
returning to j^^eir old ouston9| of re^ang to enlist upon 
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the approach of an enemy, the consuls were forced to 
hold a private conference with the chief of the senate, 
where, after many debates, Claudius proposed an ex- 
pedient as the most probably means of satisfying the 
people in the present conjunct^ure. This was to create 
six or eight governors in the rt)ora of consuls, whereof 
one half at least should be patricians. This project, 
which was in fact granting what the people demanded, 
pleased the whole meeting; and it was agreed, that 
at the next public meeting of the senate, the consuls 
should, contrary to their usual custom, begin by asking 
the opinion of the youngest senator. Upon assembling 
the senate, one of the tribunes accused them of holding 
seeret meetings, and managing dangerous dewgns against 
the people. The consuls, on the other hand, averred 
their innocence; and, to demonstrate their sincerity, 
gave any of the youngest members of the house leave 
to propound tlieir opinions. Thejse remaining sileut, 
such of the older senators as were known to be popular, 
began by observing that the people ought to be indul- 
ged in their request, that none so well deserved power 
iis those who were most instrumental in gaining it, 
and that the city could not be free, until all were redu- 
ced to perfect equality. Claudius spoke next, and 
broke out into bitter invectives against the people, 
aosorting that it was his opinion that the law should not 
pass. I'his produced some disturbances among the pleb- 
eians : at length. Genutius projSosed, as had beei> pre- 
concerted, that six governors should be annually chosen, 
with consular authority, three from the senate, and 
three from the people, and that when the time of their 
magistracy should be expired, then it would be seen 
whether they should have the same office continued, or 
whether the consulship should be established upon its 
farmer footing. This project was eagerly embraced by 
the people ; yet so fickle were the multitude, that though 
many of the plebeians stood, the choice wholly fell upon 
the patricians, who offered themselves as candidates. 
■rj Q These new magistrates were called Militar>* 
rtjQ* Tribunes; they were at first but three, after- 
' wards they were increased to four, and at 
length to six. I'hey bad the power and ensigns of con- 
feuls; yet that power being divided aniong«a number, 
each fuigly was of less authority. Tl|| ||;s|^\^t|^verc 
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bhosen only coDtinaed iu offiqe about three inontlis; 
the augurs having found sometbtng amiss in the cere- 
tuonies of their eiectioD.^ 

The military tribunes being deposed, the consuls once 
hiore came into office; in order to lighten the weight of 
business which they were obliged to sustain, a new o^ 
fice was erected, ndmely, that of Censors, to be cliosen 
every fifth year. Their business was to take an estimate 
of the number aiid estates of the people, and to distri- 
bute them into their proper classes; to inspect into tlie 
lives and manner of their fellovv citizens; to degrade 
senators for misconduct ; to dismount knights, . and to 
turn- down plebeians from their tribes into an inferior in 
case of misdemeanor. The two first censors were Papi- 
rius and Semphronius, both patricians; and from this 
order they continued to be elected for near an hundred 
years. 

This new creation served to restore peace for some 
time among the ord&rs; and a triumph gained over the 
Yoliicians by Gagauiiis the consul, added to the ttniver- 
sal satbfactton that reigned among the people. 

The calm, however, was but of a short continuance ; 

IT C ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ after, a famine pressing hard 

SIS ^P^^ ^^^. V^^^* the usual complaints against 
' the rich wfere renewed ; and these,- ftS before, 
proving ineffectual, produced new seditions* The con- 
suls were accused of neglect in not having laid io proper 
(]uantities of corn ; they however disregarded ih^ mur- 
iuui*s of the populace, content with exerting all their 
eare in attempts to supply the pressing necessities. But 
though they uid all that could be expected from active 
mdgistraLcs iu providing aud distributing provisions to 
the poor, yet j»purius M'selius, a rich knight, who had 
purchased up alt the corn of Tuscany, by far outshone 
thc^ji in liberality. This demagogue, inflamed with a 
secret desire of becoming powerful by the contentions in 
the state, distributed corn in g;reater quantities among 
the poo;:«r sort each day, till his house became the asy* 
limi of^such as wiKhed to exchange a life of labour for 
cue of lazy dependauce. When be bad thus gained a 
suificient number of partizans, he procui'ed large quan- 
tities of arms to be brought into his house by night, and 
formed a conspiracy by which he was to obtain the com* 
mand, while some of the trihunes, whom he had found 
means to corrupt, were to act under bim la seizing the 
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iibertleg of his coantry. Minucius soon cliscovereil th6 
plot ; aad iDforming the senate thereof, they immediate* 
ly formed a resolution of creating a dictator, who should 
biave the power of quelling the conspiracy without ap- 
pealing to the people. Cincinnatus, who Vvas now eigh« 
ty years old, was chosen once more to rescue his country 
from impending danger. He began by sumitaoning Mae- 
lius to appear, who refused to obey. He next sent Aha- 
la, the master of his horse, to force him ; who, meeting 
him in the Forum, and pressing Maelhis to follow him to 
the dictator's tribunal, upon his refusal, Ahaia killed him 
on the spot. The dictator applauded the resolution o^ 
his officer, and commanded the conspirator's goods to 
be sold, and his house to be demolished, distributing his 
stored among the people. 

The tribunes of the people W6re much fenraged at the 
Aeath of Mffilius ; and, in order to punish the sendte at 

«j n the next election, instead of consuls, insisted 
a.f * Upon restoring their military tribunes. With 
this the senate were obliged to comply. Th^ 
next year, however, .the government returned to its an- 
cient channel, and consuls were chosen. 

The Yeians had lon§; been the rivals of Home ; they 
bad ever taken the opportunity of its internal distresses 
to rtfvage its territories, and had even threatened its am- 
basHadore, sent to complain of thete injuries, with out* 
rage. It seemed now therefore determined, that the ci- 
ty of Veil, whatever it should cost, was to fall ; and the 
Komans accordingly sat re.i^ularly down before it, pre- 
pared for a long and painful resistance. The strength, 
of the place may be inferred from the continuance of 
the siege, which lasted for ten years; during which tim6 
the army continued encamped round it, lying in winter 
i/nder tents made of the !>kins of beasts, and in summer 
{driving on the operations of the attack. Various was 
ihe success, and many were the commanders that direct- 
«>d the siege; sometimes all the besiegers works were de- 
stroyed, and many of tiieir men cut oft* by sallies from 
I he town ; sometimes they were annoyed by an army of 
Veirins> who attempted to bring assistance from without. 
V'sirse so bloody seemed to threaten depopulation to 
Home itself, by draining its forces continually away; so 
that a law was obliged to be made for all the bachelors 
10 :t.ii ry tlTe widows of the soldiers who wejfe slain. la 
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order to carry it on u-ith greater vigour, Furiiis Caml^ 
kis was created dictator, and to biiii was entrusted the 
sole power of raanagiu^ the long prott'acte<l war. Ca- 
mittus, who, without intrigue, or any solicitation, had 
raised himself to the first eminence in the '.state, bad been 
made one of the censors some time before, and was con- 
sidered as the head of that ortjce ; he was afterwards 
made a military tribuae, and had, in his post, gained 
several advantages over tl)e enemy. It was his great 
courage and abilities iu the above offices that made him 
thought most w^orthy to serve his country on this press* 
ing occasion. Upon his appointment, numbers of peo» 
pie flocked to his standard, confident of success under so 
experienced a commander. Conscious, however, that 
he was unable to take the city by storm, he secretly 
wrought a mine into it with vast labour, which opened 
into the midst of the citadel. Certain thus of success?, 
and finding the city incapable of relief, he sent to the 
senate, desiring that all who chose to share in the plun- 
der of the Veil should immediately repair to the army. 
Then giving his men directions liow to enter at the 
breach, the city was instantly filled with his legions, to 
the amazement and consteruatioo of the besieged, who, 
but a moment before, had rested in perfect security. 
Thus, like a second Troy, was the city of Veil taken, 
after a ten years siege, and with its spoils enriched the 
conquerors; while Camillus himself, transported with 
the honour of having subdued the rival of his native 
city, triumphed after the manner of the kings of Rome, 
having his chariot drawn by four milk white horses; a 
distinction which did not fail to disgust the majority of 
the spectators, as they considered those as sacred, and 
more proper for doing honour to their gods than their 
generals. 

Ills usual good fortune attended Camillus in another 
expedition against the Fallsci ; he routed their army, 
and besieged their capital city, Falerii, which threaten- 
ed a long an«l vigorous resistance. I'he reduction of 
this little place wouhl have been scarce worth mentioi*- 
Ing in this scanty page, were it not for an action of the 
Komau general, that has done him more credit with pos- 
terity than all hh other triumphs united. A schoolmas^ 
ter, who had the care of the children bolonging to the 
principal men of tliecUy, havinii- f;)U.^d isk^nns to dacr-x 
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tliem into the Roman campi offered to put them into 
the hands of CamilluH, as the surest means of inducing 
tbe citizens to a speedy surrender. The general was 
^tnick with the treachery of a wretch whose duty it was 
to protect innocence an«i not betray it : he for some time 
regarded the traitor* with a stern air, but at last finding 
wonl.s " Execrable vilijan," cried the noble Roman, 
" ofi'er thy abominable proposals to creatures lilce tby- 
'* self, and not to me ; what though we be enemies of 
'* your city, yet there are natural ties that bind all raan- 
•' kind, which should never be broken ; there are duties* 
*' required of us in war as well as in peace: we fight 
'* not against an age of innocence, but against men: men 
** who have used us ill indeed, but yet whose crimes are 
** virtues when compared to thine. JV gainst such base 
** arts-let it be ray duty to u?e only Roman arts, the 
'* arts of valour and of arms.'' So saying, he imme- 
4}iately ordered him to be stript, his bands tied behind 
Lim, and in that ignominious manner to be whippejd in- 
to the town by his own scholars. TW* generous beha- 
viour in Caraillus effected more than his arms could do : 
the magistrates of the town immediately submitted to 
the senate, leaving to Camillus the conditions of their 
surrender, who only fined them a sum of money to sat- 
isfy the army, and received them under tlie protection 
and into the alliance of Rome. 

Notwithptanding the veneration which the virtues of 
Camillus had excited abroad, they seemed but littlf 
Adapted to bring over the turbulent tribunes at home, as 
they raised some fresh accusation againft him every day. 
To the charge of being an opposcr of their intended mi- 
f;ration from Rome to Veil, they added that of his hav- 
ing concealed a part of the plunder of that city, particu- 
larly two brazen gates, for his own use, and appointed 
liim a day on which to appear before the people. Camil- 
lus finding the multitude exasperated against him upoa 
many accounts; detesting their ingratitude, resolved not 
to wait the ignominy of H trial, but, embracing hi^^wife 
and children, prepared to depart from Rome. He had 
already passed as far as one of the gates, unattended on 
bis way, and unlamented. There he could suppress his in- 
tlignation no longer, but turning his face to the capitoI, 
and lifting up his hands to heaven, entreated all the godg 
that his country might one day bfl 8jBnsiW,^6|||[e.ir injp$- 
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iice and ingratitude ; and so «aying» he pafl forward tr> 
iake refuge at Ardea, a town at a little distance from 
Rome, where he afterwards learned ^hat he had been 
fined fifteen hundred asses by the tribunes at home. 

The tribunes were not a little pleased with their tri* 
iimph over this great man ; but they soon had reason to 
repent their injustice, and to wi8h for the assistance of 
one who alone was able to protect their country from ru- 
in. For now a more terrible and redoubtable enemy be- 
gan to make its appearance than the Romans bad ever 
yet encountered. The Oauls, a barbarous nation, had 
phovLi two centuries before made an eruption from l)eyond 
the Alps, and settled in the northern parts of Italy. 
They had been invited over by the deliciousness of the 
wines, and the softness of the climate. Wherever they 
came, they dispossessed the original inhabitants, as they 
were men of superior courage, extraordinary stature, 
fierce in aspect, barbarous in their planners, and pronft 
to emigration. A body of these, wild from their origin- 
al habitations, were now besieging Clusium, a city of 
Etruria, under the conduct of Bfennus, their king. The 
inhabitants of Clusium, frightened at their numbers, and 
?till more at their savage appearance, entreated the assis- 
tance, or at least the mediation of the Romans. The 
Fenate, vjio had long made it a maxim never to refuse 
succour to the distressed, were willing previously to send 
ambassadors to the Gauls to dis^iade them from their en* 
tcrprize, and to shjBW the injustice of the irruption. 
Accordingly, three young senators were chosen out of 
the family of tlie Fabii to manage the commission, who 
seemed more fitted to the field than the cabinet. Bren* 
nus received them with a degree of complai'^ance that ar- 
gued but little of the barbarian; and desiring to know 
the business of t|ieir embassy, was answered, according 
to their instructions, that it* was not customary in Italy 
to make war but on just grounds of provocation, and that 
they desired to know what offence the citizens of Clusi- 
um bad given to flie king of the Gauls? To this Bren- 
nus sternly replied, that the rights of valiant men lay in 
their swords ; that the Romans themselves had no right 
|,o the many cities they had conquered ; and that he had 
particular reasons of resentment against the people of 
Clusium, as they refused to part with those lands which 
tltey had neither baqds to till nor inhabitants tp occupy. 
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The Homan ambassadorB, who were but little used to 
the langjimge of aconquerer, for a while dissembled their 
Tesentment at this haughty reply; but, upon' entering 
the besieged city, instead of acting as ambassadors, and 
forgetful of their racred characters, beaded the citizens 
in a sally against the besiegers. In this combat, Fabius 
Ambustus kil)ed a Gaul with his own h^ind, but was dis- 
covered while he was despoiling him of his armour. A. 
conduct so unjust and unbecoiuing excited the resent- 
ment of Brenuus, who having made his complaint by an 
berald to the senate, and finding no redress, immediately 
liroke up the siege, and marclied away with his conquer- 
ing army directly to Rome. 

The countries through which the Ganls passed in their 
rapid progress, gave up all hopes of safety upon their 
approach : being terrified at tlieir vast numbers, the fierce- 
ness of their natures, and their dreadful preparations for 
'war. But the rage and impetuosity of this wild people 
were directed only against Rome. They went on with- 
out doing the least injury in their march, still breathing 
vengeance only against the Romans; and a terriMe en- 
jgageiuei^t soon after ensued, io which the Romans were 
defeated near the river Allia, w^ith the lofs of near for- 
ty thousand men. 

Roaie thus deprived of all succour prepared for every 
«xtrf,!r)ity. The inhabitants endeavoured to hide them- 
- wives iji some of the neighbouring towns, or resolved to 
awajt the conqneror's fury, and end their lives with the 
ruin, of their native city. But, more particularly, the 
aneienl senators, ami priests, struck with religious en- 
tliusiasin ou this occassion, re«)lvcd to devote their lives 
to atone for the crimes of the people, and habited in the 
lobcs of ceremony, placed themselves in the Forum on 
their ivory chairs. '1 be Gauls in tlie mean time were 
givTng a bofic to their triumph in sharftg and enjoying 
the pliinJerof the enemy's camp. Had they immediate- 
ly marched to Rome upon gaining the victory, the cap- 
»tol itjiclf iiad been taken ; but they continued two da^s 
feasting themselves upon the field of battle, and, with 
barbarous pleasure, exulting amidst their slaughtered en- 
rmies. On the third day after the victor)', the easiness of 
nhichmuch amazed the Gauls, Brennus appeared with all 
Jii? forces before the city. He was at first much surprised 
tofind the gates wide open to receive him, and the wall?: 
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c!efence1e5s ; so that he began to impale the unguarded 
(Situation of the pJace to a stratagem of the Romans. Af- 
ter proper precautions he entered the city, and marching 
into the Forum, there beheld the ancient senators sitting 
in their order, observing a profound silence, unmoved 
and undaunted. The splendid habits, the majestic grav- 
ity, and the venerable looks of these old men, who hail 
all, in their time, borne the highest offices of the state, 
awed the barbarous enemy into reverence ; they took 
them to be the tutelar deities of the placc^ and began to 
oflfer blind adoration, till one, more forward than the 
Vest, put forth his hand to stroke the beard of Papyrius ; 
an insult the noble Roman could not endure, but lifting 
Ijp his ivory sceptre, struck the savage to the ground. 
This seemed as a signal for general slaughter. Papyrius 
fell first and all the rest shared his fate, without mercy 
or distinction. Thus the fierce invaders pursued their 
slaughter for three days successively, sparing neither 
sex nor age, and then setting fire to the city burnt ev- 
ery house to the ground, 

U Q All hopes of Rome were now placed in the 
eU. ' capitol ; ever^- thing without that fortress was 
but an extensive Bcene of misery, d|^lation, 
and despair. Brennus first summoned it, with "threats, 
to surrender, but in vain : he then rigok'ed to besiege it 
in form, and hemmed it round with hrs army. Neverthe- 
less the Romans repelled his attempts with great bra- 
very; despair had supplied them with that perseverance 
and vigour which they seemed to want when in pros- 
perity. 

In the mean while, Brennus carried on the siege wtth 
extreme ardour. He hoped, in time, to starve the 
garrison into a capitulation ; but they, sensible of his 
intent, although they were in actual want, caused* sev- 
eral loaves to be thrown into his camp, to convince'blni 
of the futility of such expectations. His hopes failing 
in this, were soon after revived, when some of his sol- 
diers came to inform him that they had discovered some 
footsteps which led up the rock, and by which they 
supposed the capitol might be surprised. Accordingly, 
n chosen body of his men were ordered by night upon 
this dangerous sen-ice, which they with gre-U labour 
And difficulty almost eftected ; they were now got upon 
the vf^ry walU the RoJwan sentinel >rfis (Ast asiepp : 
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tlielr dogs witbin gave no signal ; and all promised 
an easy victory, when the garrison was awakened by 
the gabbling of some sacred geese that had been kept 
in the temple of Juno. The besieged soon perceived 
the imminence of their danger, and each snatching th« 
vrea!pon he could instantly find, ran to oppose the as- 
sailants. "Manlius, a patrician of acknowledged brave- 
ry, was the first who exerted all his strength, and in- 
spired courage by his example. He boldly mounted 
the rampart, and at one effort, threw two Gauls head- 
long down the precipice : others soon came to his assis- 
tance, and the walls were cleared of the enemy in a 
space of time shorter than that employed in the recital. 
From this time forward the hopes of the barbarians 
began to decline, and Brennus wished for an opportu* 
jiity of raising the siege with credit. His soldiers had 
often conferences with the besieged Avhile upon duty,: 
and the proposals for an accommodatioi) were wished 
for by the common men before the chiefs thought of ^ 
congress. At length the commanders on both 8ide9 
came to an agreement that the Gauls should immedi- 
ately quit the city and territories of Rome, upon being 
paid a thousand poi'inds weight of gold, This agree- 
ment being confirmed by an oath on either side, the gold 
Vfffks brought forth ; but, upon weighing, the Ganls fraud- 
ulently attempted to kick the beam, of which the Ro- 
mans complaining, Brennns insultingly cast his sword 
«nd belt irrto the scale, crying out, that the only por- 
tion of tlie vanquished was to suffer. By this rep!|^ 
t!ie Romans saw that they were at the victor's mercy, 
^nd knew it was in vain to expostulate against any 
conditions he should be pleased to impose. But in this 
very juncture, and while they were thus debating upon 
the payment, it was told them that Gamillus, their old 
general, was at the bead of a large army, hastening to 
their relief, and entering the gates of Rome. Camillus 
actually appeared soon after, and entering the place 
of controversy, with the air of one who was resolved 
not to suffer imposition, demanded the cause of the 
contest; of which being informed, he ordered the gold 
to be taken and carried back to the capitol, '* For it 
' • has ever lieen,'' cried he, ** the manner of ns Romans 
' to ransom our country, not ^vith gold, but with iron ; 
•* U is I only that am to make peace, as being the dicta- 
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♦* tor of Rome, and my sword alone shall purcliase it." 
Upon (his ^ battle ensued, in which the Gauls were 
entirely routed; and such a slaughter followed, that 
the Roniai) territories were soon cleared of their for- 
midable invaders. Thus was Rome, by the bravery of 
Caniillus, cleared of its foes. 

The city, being one continued heap of ruins, except 
the capitol, and the greatest number of its former in- 
habitants having gone to take refuge in Veii, the tri- 
bunes of the people urged f^r the removal of the poor 
remains of Rome to Veii, where they might have 
houses to shelter, and walls ^o defend them. On this 
occasion Camiiius attempted to appease them with all 
the arts of persuasion, olwerving, that it was unworthy 
of them, both as Romans and as men, to desert the 
venerable seats of their ancestors, where they had been 
encouraged by repeated marks of divine ^approbation, 
to remove to and inhabit a city which tboy hed con- 
quered, and which wanted even the good fortune of 
defending itself. By these and such like remonstrances!, 
he prevailed upon the people to go contentedly to work; 
and Ronie soon began to rise from its ashes. 

We have already seen the bravery of Manlius in 
defending the capitol, and saving the last remains of 
Rome. For this the people were by no means un- 
grateful, having built him an house near the place where 
his valour was so conspicuous, and having appointee! 
him a public fund for his support. But he aspired at 
being not only equal to Caraillus, but to be sovereign 
of Rome. With this view he laboured to ingratiate 
himself with the populace, paid their debts, and railed 
at tfie patricians, whom he called their oppressors, Thfe 
senate was not ignorant of his discourses or his design*, 
and created Cornelius Cossus dictator, with a view 
to curb the ambition of Manlius. The dictator soon 
finishe<l an expedition against the Volscians by a vic- 
tory; and, upon his return, called Manlius to an ac» 
count for his conduct. Manlius, however, was too 
much the darling of the populace to be affected by the 
power of Cossus, who was obliged to lay down his oliice^ 
and Manlius was carried from confine'ment in triumph 
through the city. This success only served to inflame 
his ambition. He now began to talk of a <!ivision of 
the lands njuong the people ; in«=lDtiated tliat there 
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sbouM be no distinction in the state ; and to give 
weight to bis discourses, always appeared at the head 
of a large body of the dregs of the people, whom his 
largesses had made his followers. The city being thus 
filled with sedition and ciamour, the senate had recourse 
to another expedient, and to oppose the power of Cam- 
illus to that of the demagogue. Camillus accordingly 
being made one of the military tribunes, appointed 
Manlius a day to answer for his life. The place in 
which he was tried was near the capitot, where, when 
he was accused of sedition, and of aspiring at sovereign- 
ty, he only turned his eyes, and, pointing thither,, 
put them in mind of what he had there done for his 
country. The multitude, whose compassion or whose 
justice seldom spring from rational motives, refused to 
condemn him, while he pleaded in sight of the capitol : 
but when he was brought from thence to the Peteline 
grove, and where the capitol was no longer to be 
wen, they condemned him to be thrown headlong from 
the Tarpeian rock. Thus the place which had been 
the theatre of his glory, became that of his punishment 
and infamy. His house, in which his conspiracies had 
been secretly carrieil on, was ordered to be razed to 
'the ground, and his family were forbidden ever after 
to assume the name of Manlius. 

In this manner, therefore, the Romans w^ent grad- 
ually fonvard, with a mixture of turbulence and super- 
stition within their walls, and successful enterprise^ 
without. With what an implicit obedience they sub- 
mitted to their pontiffs, we have already seen in many 
instances, and how far they might be impelled, even to 
encounter death itself at their command, will evident- 
ly appear from the behaviour of Curtius about this 
time, who upon the opening of a gulf in the Forum, 
IT C ^^*^^ ^^^ augurs aflftrmed would never close 
^a ' up till the most precious things in Rome were 
* thrown into it, this heroic man leaped with 
itis horse and armour boldly into the midst, saying, 
that nothing was more truly valuable than patriotism 
and military virtue. The gulf, say the historians, 
oiosed immediately upon this, and Curtius was ne^r 
ficen after. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

From the vrars of the Samnilts^ and the wars vnih Pyr- 
Thus, to the beginning of the first Punk rrar^ whan 
the Homans first went out of Italy, 

THE Koman8 having now triumphetl over the Sa- 
bineOf the Etrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, the .Cqui, 
and the Volsctans; liegan to look for greater conquests. 
They accnrtiingly turned their arras against the {ram- 
Tiites, a people about an hunched' miles easst from the 
city, descended from the >Sal;ines, and inhabiting a 
large tract of Fouthern Italy, which at this day makes 
a considerable part of the kingdom of Naples. Valer- 
ius Corvus and Cornelius were the two consuls, to 
whose care it first fell to jnanage this dreadful conten- 
tion between the rival states. 

Valerius was one of the greatest commanders of 
his time ; he was surnam^.d Corvus from a strange cir- 
cuB^tanr^ of being assisted by a crow in a single com- 
bat, in which he fought and killed a Gaul of a gigantic 
stature. To his colieRf^ue^s care it was consigned to 
lead an army to Faraniura, the enemy's capital, whil« 
Corvus was gent to relieve Capua, the capital of the 
Carapanians. Never was a captain more fitted for cora- 
mand than he. ' To an habit naturally robust and ath« 
letic, he joined the gentlest manners ; he was the fierc- 
jCf^t, and yet the most good natui'ed man in the army ; 
nn(J, while the meanest rentinel was his companion, no 
irian kept them more strictly to their duty: but what 
completes his character, he constantly endeavoured to 
preserve his dignities by the same arts by which ho 
gained them. Such soldiers as the Romans then were, 
hardened by their late adversity, and led on by such a 
general, were unconquerable. The Samnites were tho 
bravest men they ever yet encountered ; and the con- 
tention between the two nations was managed on both 
jiides with the most determined resolution. But tiie 
fortune of Rome prevailed ; the Samnites at length 
fied, averring that they were not able to withstand the 
f.jRrce looks and the fire-darting eyes of thfe Romans. 
The other consul, however, was not at first so fortunate ; 
for having unwarily led his army into a defile, he 
yyas'in danger of being cut off, had, not Decius, a 
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tribane of the army, possessed himself of a bill which 
coanmanded the euemy; so tiiat the iSaiunites beiiig- 
attacked on either side, were defeated with great hlaugh- 
ter ; no less than thirty thousand of them being left 
dfsad upon the field of battle. 

Some time after this victoiy, the soldiers who were 
stationed at Capua, mutinying, forced Q^ointius, an 
old and eminent soldier, who wa5 then residing m 
the country, to be their leader ; and conducted by their 
rage more than their general, came within eight miles 
f>f the city. So teirible an enemy, almost at their 
gates, not a little alarmed the senate, who immediately 
created Valerius Corvus dictator, and sent him &)rth 
with another army to oppose them. The tAvo armies 
vere now drawn up against each other, while fathers 
and sons beheld themselves prepored to engage in op" 
posite causes. Any other general but Corvus would 
perhaps have brought this civil war to an extremity; 
i>ut he, knowing his influence among the soldiery, in- 
stead of going forward to nteet the mutineers in a hos- 
tile manner, went with the most cordial friendship to 
embrace and expostulate with his old acquaintances. 
His conduct had the defiired effect, (iuintius, as their 
speaker, only desired to have their defection from their 
duty forgiven ; and as for himself, he was innocent of 
their conspiracy, he had no reai^on to solicit pardon 
for his offences. I'hus this defection, which at iirrt 
threatened such dangers to Rome, was repaired by 
the prudence and moderation of a general, whose am- 
bition it was to be gentle to his friends, and formida- 
ble only to his enemies. 

A war between the Romans and the Latins follow- 
ed soon after: but, as their habits, arms, and lan- 
guage were the same, the most exact discipline was 
necessary to prevent confusion in the engagement. 
Order^ therefore were issued by Manlius, the consul, 
that no soldier should leave his ranks upon whatever 
provocation, and that he should certainly be put to 
death who should offer to do otberwi.se. With these 
injunctions both armies were drawn out in array, and 
ready to begin, when Metius, the general of the en- 
emy'H cavalry, pushed forward from iiis lines, and 
challenged any knight in the Roman army to single 
t'ombat. For some time tl^ere wiis a general pause, 
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no soldier offering to disobey hi« orders, till l^ftiis Mitns> 
lius, the consul's own son, burning with shame to see 
the %vhole body of the Komans intimidated, boldly sin- 
gled out againid his adversary. The soldiers on both 
sides, lor a uiiile, suspended the general engagement, 
to be spectators of this fierce encounter. The two 
champions drove their horses against each other wit& 
great violence : Metius wounded his adversary's horse 
in the neck; but Manlius, with better fortune, killed 
th^t of Melius. The Latii), being thus fallen to the 
ground, for a while attempted to support hirafelf upon 
his sUieH ; but the Roman followed his blows with 
so umch force, that he laid him dead as he was endea- 
vouring to rise ; and then despoiling him of his armour, 
retnmed in triumph to the consul his father's tentf 
where he was preparing and giving orders relative to 
the engagement. Howsoever he might have been jip- 
plauded by his fellow soldiers, being as yet doubtful 
of the reception he should find from his father, he came 
with hesitation to lay the enemy's spoil at his feet, and 
with a modest air insinuated that what he did was en^ 
tireLy from a spirit of hereditary virtue. But be was 
soon dreadfully made senhible of his error, when his fa^f 
ther turning away, ordered him to be led publicly 
.forth before the army ^ There, being brought ibrward, 
the consul, with a stern countenance, and yet^with 
tears, spoke as follows : *' Titus Manlius, as thou bast 
** regarded neither the dignity of the consulship, nor 
** the commands of thy fatlier, as thon hast destroyed 
" military dif^cipHne, ami fet a pattern of disobedience 
''■ by thy example, thou hast reduced roe to that de- 
*^ plorabie extremity of sacrificing my son or my coun- 
" try: but let us not hesitate in this divadful alterna- 
^* live : a thousand lives were well lost in such a cause : 
^* nor do I think that thon thyself ^ilt refuse to die, 
*' when thy country is to reap .the advantage of thy 
^^ sufferings. Go, lictor, bind him, and let his death be 
•' our future example." The uhoFe army was struck 
with horror at this unnatural mandate ; fear for a while 
kept them in suspense ; but when they saw their young- 
champion's head struck ofl", and his blood streaniin^^ 
upon the ground, they could no longer contain thci.- 
execratioas and their groaiis. His dead body wasco.- 
lied fiu'lh without the camp, aud Jjfing adorni^i] w'v.^ 
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ffae flpoUs of the Taniiuisbed enemy, \t&8 buried with 
all tlie ponip of Diiliiary distres5. 

In the meate time the battle joined with mutaal fu« 
ry ; and as the two armlet bad often fought under the 
same leaders, they combated with all the animosity of 
a civil war. The Latins- chiefly depended on thei^- 
bodily strengb ; the Romans, on their invincible cour- 
age and condaet. Forces so nearly matched seemed 
only to require the protection of then* deities to turn 
the scale of victory ; and^ In fact, the attgurs had fore- 
told, that whatever part of the Roman army should be 
distrest, the commander of that part should devote him- 
self for his country, iind die as a sacrifice to the immor- 
tal gods. Manlius commanded the right wing, and 
Decias led on the left, Both sides fought for some tim^ 
with doubtful success, as their courage was equal ; but 
after a time, the left wing of the lioman army began 
to give ground. It was then that Decius, who com- 
manded there> resolved to devote himself for his coun- 
try, and to offer his own life as an atonement to save 
bis army. Thus determined, he called out to Manlius 
with B loud voic^ and demanded his instructions, as he 
was the chief pontiff,- how to devote himtelf, and the 
form of the words he should use. By his directions 
therefore, being clothed in a long robe, his head covered, 
and bis arms strecbed forward, standing upon a jave- 
lin, he devoted himself to the celestial and infernal gods 
for the safety of Rome> Then arming himself, an^t 
mounting on horseback, he drove furiously in the midst 
of. his enemies, carrying terror and consternation wher- 
ever he came, till he fell covered with wounds. In 
the mean time the Roman army considered his devo- 
ting himself in this manner as an assurance of success ; 
nor was the superstition of the Latins less powerfully 
influenced by Iris resolution i a total rout began to eb- 
sue; the Romans pressed them on every side; and'^o 
great was the carnage, that scarce a fourth part of the 
enemy survived the defeat. This was the last battle of 
any consequence that the Latins liad with the Romans -, 
they were forced to beg a peace upon hard conditions ; 
and two years after, their strongest city, Paeduni, bein^ 
taken, they were brought under an entire submission to 
tiie Roman power. '^ 
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j-r n -A- ftignal di.«grRce which the Romans su' 
a'^1 ' ^'^'"^'^ about this time in their contests witi' 
the Sainnites, made a pause in their usua. 
good fortunei aud turned the scale for a while in the en> 
emy'8 favour. The sedate having denied the Sananitef 
peace, Poutius, their general, waj resolved to gain by 
stratagem what he had frequently lost by force* Accoi- 
dingly, ieadini; his army into a define called Oauiiiuui 
and taking po^^<ihioD of all its outlets^ he sent ten o* 
hU sohliers, habited like shepherds, with dii*ections t" 
throw themselves in tiie w&y the Romans were to marc):- 
Exactly to his wishes the Roman consul met them, and 
takiug them for what they appeared, demanded thf. 
route the Sumnite army had taken : they with seeiniuu 
inditfereiice, replied, that they were gone to Lnceria, 
a town in Apulia, and were th^n actually besieging it. 
The Roman general not suspecting the stratagem thi<: 
was laid against him.' marched directly by the sKortf^.^t 
road, which lay through the defiles, to relieve the city 
and was not undeceived, till he saw his army surrounde*! 
and blockaded up on eveiy side. Pontius, thus having 
the Romans entirely in his power, fi^-st obliged the army 
to pass under the yoke^ having been ureviously »Ui^.\ 
of all but their garments; he then stipulated that they 
should wholly quit the territories of the Siimnites, niv. 
that they should continue to live upon tcrmf> of formei 
confrderac}'. The ftomaus were constrained to subnii. 
to this ignominious trenty, and marched into Capun, 
disarmed, half naked, and burning wHh a desire of re- 
trievinj^ their lost honour. When the army arrived a* 
Rome, the whole city was mo«t ^urprhsingiy afHicte.*i 
at tlieir shameful return ; nothing but grief and resent- 
ment was to be seen, and the vshole city was put 
into mourning. 

But this was k transitory calainity; the state had 
sulfored a diminution of its glory, bnt not of its pow- 
er. — The war was carried on as usual for mauiy yeari^ : 
the power of the Sainnites declhiing every day, wbik 
that of the Romans gathered fresh Confidence from ev- 
ery victory. Under the conduct of Papyrirs, Cursor, 
who was at diifereni times consul and dictator, repeate(i 
triumphs were gained. Fabius Muximus also had \n> 
fehare in the glory of conquering them ; and Decili^. 
file son 9f that Deoius whom we saw devoting Uimi,ei. 
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lor his coantry, about forty years before, followiBd the 
example of his noble father, and rushing into the mUht 
of the enemy, saved the lives of his countrymen witli, 
the loss of his own. 

The Samnites being thus driven to the most extreme. 
♦Vistress, as they were unable to defend themselves, they 
were pbliged to call in the assistance of a foreign power, 
. and have recourse to Pyniius, king of Kpirufs, to save 
them from impending ruin. Pyrrhus, 'a king of great 
courage, ambition and power, had always kept the ex- 
ample of Alexander, his great predecessor, before his 
eyes, promised to come to their assi^tance^ and in tho 
inean time dispatched over'^a body of three thousand 
men, under the command of Cineap, an experienced 
r^oldier, and a scholar of the great orator Demosthenes. 
Nor did he hi:uself remain long behind, but so<m after 
jnit to sea with three thousand horse t>venty thousand 
foot, and twenty elephant^, in which the commanders 
of that time began to place very great confidence. 
HoAvever, only a small part of tijese great preparations 
arrived in Italy with him, for many of his ships were 
di?per?ed apd some ^yere totally lost in a tempest. \Jp- 
on bis arrival at Tarentum, his first care was to reform 
tlie pitople he came to succour; for observing a total 
cViF^olution of manners ip this luxurious city, and that 
the inhabitants >verB rather occupied with the pleasures 
of bathing, feastjng, and danciiigi than the cafe of pre- 
paring for war, he gav^ orders to have all their places 
of public amusements shut up, and that tbey should be 
restrained in all such amujipments a? rendered soldiers 
unfit ibr battle. In the mean tinie thQ Romans did all 
that prudence could suggest to oppose so formidable 
an enemy ; and the consul Lsevjnu^ was sent with a 
numerous array to interrupt his progr^^ss. Pyrrhus, 
though his whole army was not yet arrived, drew out 
to meet him ; but previously sent an ambassador dcsi' 
ring to be permitted to mediate between the Romaus 
anil the people of Tarentum. To this l.sevinus return- 
ed for answer, that he neither esteemed him ns a media- 
ti»r, nor feared him as an enemy; and llu'u leadini; the 
antbassador througii the Roman camp, de>>irii)g him to 
observe diligently what he saw, and to report the res 
Kuit to bis master. Jn consequence of this both armies 
auuropching pitched their tents in sitht of earh otiieu 
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upon tiie opposite banks of tbe river tiyris. ^^nto 
waff always extremely careful in directing the sittmtioft 
of his own camp, end in observingxthat of tbe enemy. 
It was there, that walking along the banks of the river, 
and surveying the Roman method of enoaroping. he 
was heard to observe, ** That these barbarians seemed 
** to be no ways barbarous, and he should too soon find 
** their actions equal to tlieir resolution." In tbe mean 
time ordering a body of men along the bank^ of tbe 
river he placed them in readiness to oppose the Romans, 
in case they should attempt to ford it before bis whole 
army was brought together. Things turned out accor- 
ding to his expectations ; the consul, with an impetuosi- 
ty that marked his inexperience, gave orders for passing 
the river where it was fordable; and the advanced 
guard, having attempted to oppose him ii(i vain, was 

''obliged to retire to the main body of the array. Pyi^ 
i-hus being apprised of the enemies attempt, at first 
hoped to cut off their cavalry before they could be rein- 
forced by the foot that were not as yet got over, and 
led on in person a chosen body of horse against them. 
T'he Roman legion having with much difficulty advanc- 
ed across the river, the engagement became general ; 

- the Greeks fought with a consciousness of their former 
fame, and the Romans with a desire of gaining fre^ 
glory. Mankind had never before seen two such differ- 
ently disciplined armies opposed to each other, nor is it 
to this day determined wnether the Greek phalanx or 
the Roman legion were preferable. The combat was 
long in suspense ; The Romans had^even times repul- 
sed the enemy, and were as often driven back them- 
selves, but at length, while tbe success seemed doubtful, 
Pyrrhus sent his elephants into the midst of the en- 
gagement, and these turned the scale of victory in his 
^vour. The Romans who had never before seen crea- 
tures of such a magnitude, were terrified not only with 
their intrepid fierceness, but the castles that were built 
upon their backs filled with armed men. It was then 
that Pyrrhus saw tbe day was his own : and sending 
in his Thessaltan cavalry to charge the enemy in disor- 
der, the rout became general. A dreadful slaughter of 
the Romans ensued, fifteen thousand men being killed 
on the spot, and eighteen hundred taken prisoners. Nor 
^ejpe the ^on^uerers jln a much better state th«n tbo 
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yanqtiisheil, Pyrrbus liimself being wounded, and thlr^ 
' t,een tbousanil of bis forces slain. , Mj^ht coming on, 
put an end to Ibe slaughter on both •'ides, and Pyrrbus 
was heard to cry out, " 1 hat one sucii victory more 
*' would ruin bis whole artny." The next day as be 
walked to view the field of battle, be could not help re^ 
garding with admifaliou the bodies of the Romans 
which were slain : upon seeing them all with their 
wounds before, their countenances, even in death, mark- 
ed with noble resolution, and a sternness that awed bim 
into respect, he was beard to cry out, in the true spirit 
ot a military adventurer, *' O with what ease could I 
*' conquer the world, had I the Homans for soldiers, or 
V had they me for their king." 

Pyj-rbus, after this victory, whs still unwilling to drive 
them to ap extremity, and considered that it was l)est 
treating >yitb an hiunble enemy ; be resolved therefore 
to send bis fi'iend Cineas, the orator, to negociate a 
peace ; of whom be often asserted, that be had w^n 
more towns by the eloquence of Cineas, than by his own 
^rm> — Cineas, with all his art, found the Homans inca- 
pable of being seduced, either by bribery, private or 
jjublic persuasion. 

Bein^j frustrated, therefore, in bis expectations, he 
returned to bis master, extolling both the virtues and 
the grandeur of the Koreans. The senate, be said, ap- 
peared ft reverend assembly of demigods, and the city a 
tf:mple for their reception. Of this Pyrrhus soon aller 
became sensible by an embassy from Home concernbig 
the ransom nnd exbbange of prisoners. At the head 
of this venerable deputation was Fabricius, an ai^cient 
senator, who had long been a pattern to hiscoiuitrjrraen, 
of the most extreme poverty, joined to the most cheer- 
ful content. Pyrrbus received this celebrated old man 
-with great kindness; and willing to try how far fama 
had been just in his favour offered bim rich presents, 
which, however, the Romar) refused. The tlay after, he 
was desirous of examirting the equality of bis temper, 
and ordering ctne of bis elephants to be placed behind the 
tapestry ; which, upon a signal given, raised its trunk 
above the embassador's bead, at the same time using oth- 
er arts to intimidate him. But Fabricius, with a coun- 
tenance no way changing, smiled upon the king, observi^ 
ing, that be Jooked with an equal «Jf J??(Jfe^!P" ^^ 
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the day as he had upon the allurenientB of the preceding* 
Pyrrfaufi, pleased to find no much virtae in one he had 
considered as a harbarian, was willing to grant him the 
only favour which he knew could make him happy ; he 
released the Roman prisoners, entrusting them to Fabri- 
cius alone, upon his promise, that in case the senate were 
determined to continue the war he might reciaim them 
whenever he thought proper. ♦ 
Ij Q By this time the Roman army was recoveised 

A73 * ^^^ '^^ ^^^^ defeat, and Sulpicius and Decitw, 
the consuls for the following year, were placed 
at its head. The panic which had formerly seized it frora 
the elephants now began to wear off, and both armies 
met near the city of Ascijlum, both pretty nearly eqnai 
in numbers, being about forty thoumnd strong; and 
here again, after a long and obstinate light, the Grecian 
discipline prevailed. The Romans^ being pressed on 
every side, particularly by the elephants, were obliged to 
retire to their camp, leaving six thousand men dead up* 
on the field of battle. But the enemy had no great ^rea- 
son to boast of their triumph, as they bad four thousand 
slain ; so that Pyrrfaus replied to one of his soldiers, who 
was congratulating him qponi his victory, " One gnch 
triumph more, and £ shall be undone." 

This battle finished the campaign ; the next season 
began with eqnai vigour on both sides, Pyrrhus having 
received new succours from home. While the two ar- 
mies were approaching, and yet but a imall distance 
from each other, a letter was brought to old Fabriciuf:, 
the Roman general, from the king's physician, import- 
ing, that for a proper reward, he would take him off by 
poison, and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, 
and a dangerous war. Fabricius felt all the honest in- 
flignation at this base proposal that was consistent with 
his former character; he communicated it to his col- 
league, and instantly gave it as his opinion thatPyrrbua 
should be informed of the treachery that was plottefl 
against htm. Accordingly letters were diFpatcfaed for 
that purpose, infonning Pyrrhus of the aflfair, and al- 
ledgingthe unfortunate choice of his friends and ene- 
mies. 'I'hat he had truFted and promoted murderers, 
while he carried his rcFentment against the generous and 
the brave. Pyrrhus now began to find that tiio^c- bold 
barbarians were by degrees schooled into i^efiiteiucat. 
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and would not suffer him to be their superior even i^ 
generosity ; he received the message with af> much amaze- 
ment at their caodour as indignation at liis pijysician'i^ 
treachery. " Admirable Fabricius !" cried he, " it would 
** be as easy to turn the sun from its course, as thee 
'* from the paths of honour." Then making the proper 
inquiry among his servants, and having discovered the 
treason, he ordered his physician to be executed. How* 
eveo not to be outdone in magnanimity, he imn\ediate- 
]y sent to Rome all his prisoners without ransom, and 
again desired to~ negociate a peace. The Romans on 
the other hand, refused him peace, but upon the snme 
conditions they had offered before. 

So that, after an Jntervel of two years, Pyrrhus, hav- 
ing increased his army by new levies, sent one part of 
Iiis army to oppose the march of Lentulus, the Uoman 
consul, while he himself w^nt to attack Curius Denta- 
tus, the other in commaivl, before his colleague could 
come up. His principal aim was to surprise the enemy 
by night; but unfortunately passing through woods, and 
his lights failing him, his nien lost their way, so that 
at the approach of morning, be saw himself in sight of 
the Roman camp» with the enemy drawn out ready to 
receive him. The vanguard of both arniies soon met, 
in which the Romans had the advantage. Soon after, a 
general engagement ensuing, Pyrrhus, finding the ba- 
lance of the victory turning still against him, had once 
more recourse to bis elephants. These, however, the 
Romans were then too >vell acquainted with, to feel any 
v^n terrors from ; and having found that fire was f he 
most effectuai means to repel them, they caused a num- 
ber of balls to be made, composed of flax and rosin, 
ivhicK^ were thrown against them as they approached the 
ranks. The elephants, thus rendered furious by the 
ilanie, and as boldly opposed by the soldiers, could no 
lofnger be brought on, but ran back upon their own ar- 
my, bearing down the ranks« and filling all places with, 
terror and confusion. Thus victory at length declared 
in favour of Rome : Pyrrhus in Y^i" attempted to stop 
the flight and slaughter of his troops ; he lost not only 
twenty-three thousand of his best scrfriiers, but his camp 
we 8 also taken. This served as a new lesson to the Ro- 
mans, who were ever open to improvement : they liad 
formerly pitched their tents without order; but by his 
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new rapt in* <hT*y were taught to mea«i/re out tluir 
ground, and fortify the w^iole witli a trench ; 50 tha'. 
many of their succeeding: victories nre ta be agcribctl tr 
their improved method of encampinj^. 

Pyrrhu? thus finding nil hopes fn>itlesj», he pepolved *•■ 
leave Italy, where he found only desperate enemies anti 
faithlpM allies; accordinsjiy, calling togethej* the Taren- 
tines, he informed thrm that he had received assurance? 
from CiTcece of speedy os'^ii^tarsce, and <le«i ring tbeni to 
wait the event with tVantjuility, the nijjht foi low in j^ em- 
barked hU troops, and returned undisturbed into his na- 
tive kingdom, with the remains of his shattered force«: 
leaving a garrison in Tarentum merely to save appear- 
ance's, and in this manner ended the war >vHh Pyrrhu-J, 
after six years continuance. 

A"? for the poor luxurious Tarentines, wJ^o were tho 
original promoter? of this war, they soon began to find 
a worse enemy in th** crarrison that was left for their de- 
fence, than in the Romans who attacked them from 
without. The hatre<l between them and Milo, who 
commanded their cilH»lel for Pyrrhus, was become so 
great, that nothing but the fear of their old inveterate 
enemies the Uom^ns coiiM equal it. In this distress | 
they applied to the Carthaoenians, who, with a large 
fleet, (^i«ne and blocked up the port of Tarentum ; so 
that this unfortunate people, once famous through Italy 
for thrir refinements and pleasures, now saw theinselves 
contended for hy three <lifferent armies, without the 
choice of a conqueror. At length, however, the Ro- 
mans fiund means to bring over the sjarrison to their in- 
terest ; fjfter which they easily became masters of the 
city, and demolished its walls, granting the inhabitant* 
liberty and protection. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

From ffie beginning of the first Punie War, to the 
beginning of the second, ir&qi the Romans began to 
grow powerfiU by sea, 

[U. C. 489.] 

THE Romans Slaving destroyed all rival pretenfiions 
at home, began to pant after foreign conquests. The 
Carthaginians were at that time in possession of the great- 
est part of Sicily, and, like the Komans, only wanted 
An opportunity of embroiling tjie natives, in order to 
become masters of the whole island. The opportunity 
at length offered. Hiero, king of Ssyracuse^ one of the 
states of that island, which vyas as yet unconquered, en- 
treated thefr aid against the Mamertines, a little people 
of the game country, and they sent bim supplies both by * 
sea and land. The Mamertines, on tf^ie other Jiand, to 
shield off impending ruin, put tiiemselv^es under the pro» 
tection of Rome. The Romans, not thinking tlie Ma- 
mertines worthy of the name of allies, instead of profes- 
sing to assist them, boldly declared war against Car- 
thage ; alledging as a reason the assistance whi^ Carthage 
had lately sent to the southern parts of Italy against th* 
Romans, in this manner a war was declared between these 
two powerful states, both grown jtoo great to continue 
patient spectators of each others increase. 

Carthage, a colony of the Phcenicians, was built on 
the coast of "Africa, near the place where Tunis now 
stands, about an hundred and thirty-seven years before 
the foundation of Rome. As it had been long growing 
into power, so it had extended its dominions all along 
the coasts. But its chief strength lay in its fleets- and 
commerce : thus circumstanced, these two great powers 
began what is called the first Punic war. The Cartha-, 
ginians, possessed of gold and silver, which might be 
eiihaiisted ; the Romans famous for perseverancei patri- 
otism and poverty, which seemed to gather strength by 
every defeat. 

But there seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle td 
the ambitious views of Rome, as they had no fleet, or 
at least what deserved that title ; while the Carthagiu? 
ians had the entire command at sea, and kept ail the 
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Mantime towni; under obedience. In such a 8itaath>| 
any people but tlie Romans woulil have rested content! 
fd under disadrantagcs which nature seemed to havf 
impO!:edj but nothing could conquer or intimidate them 
They began to apply themselves to rparitime affRirK: 
and, thoui^h without shipwrights to build, or seamen ti 
navigate a fleet, they resolved to surmount every obst 
cle with inflefxible perseverance. A Cartiiaginiaa ve 
fel happened to be in a storm driven asliore; and tfaiit 
was sufficient to serve as a model. The consul Duilliusi 
wns the first who ventured to sea with his new construct- | 
e<l arnianent ; and, though far inferior to the enemy in , 
the minagerannt of nis fleet, yet lie gained the firpt na- ' 
vnl victory, the Carthaginians losing fifty of their ships, ! 
and the undisturbed sovereignty of the sea, which they 
valued more. 

But the conquest of Sicily was only to be obtained 
by huin!)Iina; the power of Carthage at home. For this 
reason the senate rc-s^lved to carry the war into Africa 
Itself. «iid accordingly they .s*Tit Regulus and Manlius 
with a fleet of three htindred snil to make the invasion. 
Regains was reckoned tjie rpost oon?pmraate warrior 
that Rome ci>iil<l then produce, and a professed example 
of fru2;al sevprity. His p:urlotism was »till greater 
than his temperance ; all tiie private passions i^eemed ex- 
tinguislied In him, or 'hfy were al! swuilowed up in one 
great ruling a!Ti*ction. ihr^ !o/e of his country. The two 
generals set sail with tli^ir fleets which was the greatest 
that had ever left an It'ilian port, carrying an huntlrr-d 
and forty tliottHanl men. Thpy wrTe met by the Carf 
thivjjlnians, with a fleet a? powerful, and men fcctter used 
to the sea. While the fight contipucd rather between 
the ships than the men at a distance, the Carthaginians 
seemed sncceFsfnl j but when the Konians came to grap- 
ple with them, the difference between a mercenary ar- 
my, ant! one that friu^ri^t for fame, was apparent. The 
resolution of the Romans was crowned with success ; the 
enemy's fleet were dispersed, and fifty-four of their ves- 
sels taken. 'J'he consequence of this victory was an im- 
medinle descent upon the coast of Africa, and th*5 cap- 
ture of the city Cjupia, together with twenty tbousaui 
men, who wfere made prisoners of war. 

The senate being informed of these great su^resses, 
and applied to for fresh instructions, commandGd Ma-;. 
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lius back to Italy, in order to supe^tend the Siciliaii 
war ; and directed that Re^ulu^s should continue in At- 
rica, to prosecute his victorieii! there. 

A battle etl»ued, in which Cai'thage waR once moro 
clefeated, and soine of its best troops were cut off. This 
fresh victory contributed to throw them into the utmost 
despair; more than ei|f;hty of their towns submitted 
to the Romans. In this distress the Carthaginians, 
destitute of generals at home, were oblijB^ed to send id 
Liacederoon, offerlnfi:. the command of their armies to 
Xantippuii, a general of great experience, who under- 
took to conduct them. 

This geneml began by giving the magistrates proper 
instnictions for levying their nsen ; he assured them that 
their armies wefe hitherto overthrown, not by the 
strength of the enemy, but by the ignorance of their own 
^eneralt ; he thereffore only required a ready obedience 
to his ordei*s, 6nd assured thein of hri easy victory. The 
whole city seemed orice more revived from d^sp<^ndeh- 
cy, by the exhortations of a sirty;le stranger ; and sooit 
from hope grew into confidence. This was the spirit 
the Greciart genera! wished to excite in them ; so that 
when he saw them thus ripe for the engagciiient, he 
joyfjilly.tdok the field. The rjacedeixiohinn made the 
iiinst skilful disposition , of his fohces; he placetl his ca- 
valry lit the wings ; he disposed the elephants at piopct 
inlen'als behind the line of the Heavy ariiied infantry ; 
and, bringing up the light arnied troops before, he or- 
dered them to rfelire through the line of infantry after 
they had discharged their weaporis. At leuj^th both ar- 
mies en&;agiiig, after a lo/ig and obstinate re^«istance, the 
Romanft were overthrown wi'h dremlful slnughter; the 
greatest part of their ai my being destroyed, and Regu- 
1ns himself taken prisoner. Several othr»r distresses of 
ihe Romans followed soon after this. They lost their 
fleet in a storm ; and Agrigentnm, their principal town 
in Sicily. Was taken by Karthalo, the Carthaginian geri: 
eral. They undertook to build a new fleet, which also 
shared the fate of the former, the mariners, es yet un- 
acquainted with the Mediterranean shores, drove it up- 
on qnicksands; and soon after the greatoit part perish- 
ed ill a storm. 

Meantime, the Carthaginians J)eing thus successful, 
were desirous of a new treaty for peace, huping to have 
better terms thftn tijosc xirsisled upon)g,h^'bR^§trijiBi K.'^r 
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fibis purpose, the^ppoeed that be, whom ibej had no. - 
for Tour years kept in a dungeon confined and chained, 
would be a proper solicitor. It was expected that, be- 
ing wearied wkbimpriflonment and bondage, he would 
gladly endeavour to persuade his countrymen to a dis- 
continuance of a war, which only prolonged bis captiv- 
ity. He was accordingly sent with their amJ)assador& 
to Rome, but with a promise, previously exacted from 
him, to return in- ease of being unsuccessful- He wa5 
even given to understand thftt his life depended upon 
the success of his negociation. 

When this old general, together with the ambassa- 
dors of Carthage, approached Rome, numbers of Lis 
friends came out to meet and congratulate bis return. 
Their acclamations resounded through the city; but 
Regulus. refused, with settled melancholy, to enter tb« 
gates. It was in vain that he was entreated on every 
eide to visit once more his little dwelling, and share in 
that joy which his return had inspired. He persisted iu 
saying, that he was now but a slave belonging to the 
Carthaginians, and unfit to partake in the liberal honours 
of his country. The senate assembling without the 
walls* as usual, tb give audience to the ambassadors. 
ReguUis opened his commission, a^ he had been directed 
by the Carthaginian council, and their ambassadors se- 
conded his proposals. The senatb werte by this thue, 
themselves weary of a war, which had been protracted 
above eight years, artd were no way dtsiiiclinab]^ to a 
peace. It only remained for Regulus himsel/to give 
his opinion, who, when it came to his turn to speak, to 
the surprise of all the world, gave his voice for contin- 
uing the war. So unexpected an advice not a little dis- 
turbed the senate : they pitied as well as admired a man 
who had used such eloquence against his private inter- 
est, and could not conclude upon a measure wliichvvas 
to terminate in his ruin. But he soon relieved their 
cmbarrasrnents, by breaking oflf the treaty, and by rising 
in order to return to his bonds and confinement. Jt 
was in vain that the senate and all Jiis dearest friends 
entreated his stay ; he still repressed their soliritatiods. 
J^Iarcia, his wife, with her little children, filled the city 
with their lamentations, and vainly entreated to be per- 
mitted to see him ; he still obstinately persisted in keep- 
ing,his promise ; and though sufficiently apprised of the 
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tortdMs that awaited his return, without embracSng his 
tamWy^ or taking leave of his friends, he departed with 
the ambassadors for Carthage. 

Nothing could equal the fury and the disappointment 
of the Carthaginians, when they were informed by their , 
ambassadors that Regulns, instead of hastening a peace* 
had given his opinion for continuing the war. lliey 
accordingly prepared to pnnisfa his conduct with the 
most studied tortures* First his eyelids were cut off, and 
then he was remamled tW prison. He wa«, after some 
days, again brought out, -and exposed with his face op- 
posite uie burning sun. At last, when malice was fa- 
tigued with studying all the arts of torture, he was put 
into a barrel stuck full of nails, that pointed inwards ; 
and in this painful condition he continued till he died. 

Both sides now took up arms with more than former 
animosity. At length the Roman perseverance was 
crowned with success ; one victory followed on the back 
of another. Pabius Buteo, the consul, once moreshewc^d 
them the way to nftval victory, by defeating a laige 
squadron of the enemy's ships; but Lntatius Catulua 
pained a victory still more complete. In which the pow- 
er of Carthage seemed totally destroyed at sea, by the 
loss of an hundred and twenty ships, according to the 
{smallest computation. This loss brought the Carthagi- 
litans to sue for peace, which Home thought proper to 
grant ; but still inflexible in its demands, exacted the 
Fame conditions which Regulus had formerly offered at 
the gales of Carthage. These were, that they should 
lay down a thousand talents of silver to defray the charge 
of the war, and should pay tw^o thousand two hundred, 
more in ten years time : that they should quit Sicily, 
with all such islands as they possessed near It : that they 
should never make war against the allies of Rome, or 
come with any vessejs of war within the Roman domin- 
ions ; and lastly, that all their prisoners and deserters 

• J. Q should be delivered up without ransom. To 

513 * these lianl conditions the Carthaginians, now 

exhausted, readily subscribed ; and thus end- 

^d the firht Punic war, which Jiad lasted twenty-four 

yrars, and in some measure had- drained both nations of 

tvery resource to begin another. 

G 
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CHAP. XV. 

Prom ikt end of the Jirtt Pvnic War, io tiit evul oj 
^ the second. 

THE war being ended between the Carthaginianfl and 
the Komans, a profound peace ensued, and in about 
6ix years after, the temple of Janus was shut for the se- 
cond time Nnce the foundation of the city. The Romans, 
being thus in friendship with aU nations, had an oppor- 
tunity of turning to the arts of peace: they nonr bc^n 
to have a relish for poetry, the first liberal art which 
rises in every civilized nation, and the first also that de- 
cays. Hitherto they had been entertained only with 
the rude drolleries of their lowest buffoons: they had 
sports called Fescennini, in which a few debauched ac- 
tors made their own parts, while raillery and smut sup< 
plied the place of humor. To these a composition of 
m higher kind succeeded, which they called satire, which 
was a kind of dramatic poem, Hi which the characters 
of the great "were particularly pointed out, and made 
an object of derision to the vulgar. At\er these came 
tragedy and comedy, which were borrowed from the 
,j p, Greek ; and, indeed, the first dramatic poet 

Jj,' of Rome,' whose name was Livms Androni- 
' CU8, was by birth a Grecian. The instant 
ih^se finer kinds of composition appeared, this great 
aeople rejected their former impurities with disdain. 
From theude forward they laboured upon the Grecian 
model ; and though they were never able to rival their 
masters in dramatic composition^ they soon surpassed 
tlicm in many of the more soothing kinds of poetry. 
E]et;iac, pastoral, and didactic compositioBs, began to 
assume new beauties in the Roman language ; and satire, 
not that rude kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a 
nobler sort invented by l^ctUius, was all their own. 

While they were thus admitting tbe arts of peacf", 
they were not unmindful of making fre^h preparation* 
fr>r war : all intervals of ease seemed rather to give fresh 
vigour for new designs, than to relax tbeir former intre- 
pidity. .The Illyrians were the first people upon whom 
they tried tbeir strength, after some continuance of 

5^7 peace. That notion, which had long plun<lcr- 
"* ' ed the merchants of the Mediterranean with 
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ifflpuftity, happened to make depredations upon «orae of 
4ihe trading subjects of Rome: this being complained 
•oftoTeuta, tbe queen of the country, she, instead of- 
granting redress, ordered the ambassador that was sent 
to demand reHitutjea to be murdered. A war ensued, 
in which the Romans were victorious ; most of tbe 11- 
lyric towns were surren^red to t4ie consuls, and a peace 
at last concluded, by which the greatest part of tbe coun- 
try was ceded to Rome ; a yearly tribute was exacted 
for tbe rest, and prohibition added, that tbe Illyrians 
should not sail beyond the river Liissus wUh more than 
two barks, and those unarmed. 

TJie Gauls were the next people that incurred the 
displeasure of the Romans. Supposing a time of peace, 
•when the armies were disbanded, a proper season for 
new irruptions, this barbarous people invited fresh foi^ 
ces from beyond the Alps, and entering Etruria, wasted 
all with fire and sword, till they came within about 
three day« journey of Rome. A praetor and a consul 
were sent to oppose them, who, now instructed in the 
improved arts of war, were enabled to surround the 
Gauls, who still retained their primeval barbarity. It 
was in vain that those hai»dy troops, who had nothing 
but their courage to protect them, formed two fronts to 
oppose their adversaries ; their naked bodies and undis- 
ciplined forces were unable to withstand the shock of an 
«neffly completely armed, and skilled in military evolu- 
tions. A miserable slaughter ensued, in which forty 
thousand were killed, and ten thousand taken prisoners. 
This victory was followed by another gained over them 
by Marcellus, in which he killed Y iridomarus their king, 
with his own hand, and gained the third royal spoils that 
were y«t obtained at Rome. These conquests forced ^ 
them to beg a peace, the conditions of which served 
greatly to enrich the empire. Thus the Romans went 
on with success ; they had now totally recovered their 
former losses, and only wanted an enemy worthy of their 
arms to begin a new war. 
• The Carthaginians had only made a peace because 
they were no longer able to continue the war. They 
therefore took the earliest opportunity of breaking tbe 
tieaty ; they besieged Saguntum, a city of Spain, which 
had been in alliance with Rome ; and though desired to 
Jesisti prosecuted their operations with yigour.. Aoir 



bamtdon were cent in coDsec^ueooe from Rome to Car- 
tilage, GomplaiiHng of the lofracUon of their •rticlejt, 
aod requiring thai Hanoibal, the Carthaginiaa genera), 
who had advised this mearare, should he delivered up : 
which being refused, both sides prepared for a second 
Ptanic war. 

The Carthaginiaas trusted the manegemeat of it on 
their side to Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar. Thia ex- 
traordinary man had been made the sworn foe of Rome 
almost from his infancy ; for, while yet very young, hit 
fether brought him before the aitar, and obliged him to 
take an oath* that he never would be in friendship with 
ehe Romans, nor desist from opposing their power, un- 
til he or they should bQ no more. On his first appear- 
ance in the iield, he reconciled, in bis own person, the 
most just method of commanding with the most pei^ 
feet obedtence to bis superiors. Thus he was eqoally 
beloved by h\n genera&s and the troops he was appoint- 
ed to lead. He was possessed of the greatest courage 
in opposing danger, and the greatest presence of naiod 
in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to subdue his 
body, nor any misfortune to break bis spirit: equally 
patient of heal and cold, he only took sastenance ta con- 
tent nature, and not to delight his appetite. He was 
the best horseman, and the swiftest runner of bb time. 
This great general, who is considered as the moat akii- 
fal of antiquity, having overrun all Spain, and levied a 
large army, ojf various languages and nations resolved 
to carry the war into Italy itself, as the Romans had 
before carried it into the dominions of Carthage. For 
this purpose leaving Haono with a sufficient force to 
guard his conquests in Spain, he crossed . the Pyrenean 
mountains into Oaul, with an army of fifty thoaaaod 
toot, and nine thousand horse. He quickly, traversed 
that country, which was then wild and extensive, and 
filled with nations that were his declared Enemies. In 
vain its forests and rivers appeared to intimidate him : 
in vain the Rhone, with its rapid currents, and its banks 
covered with enemies, or the Dura branched out into 
numberless channels, opposed his way ; he passed them 
all with perseverance, and in ten days aiTived at the foot 
of the Alps, over which he was to explore a new par- 
sage into Italy. It was in tbe midst of winter wbcn this 
astonishing project was nndertakeii. The season acld^ 
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new faorrort to a §cen« that nature had already crowiitd 
with objects of dismay. The prodigious height, and 
tremendous steepness of the moiintaiBs, 'Capped with 
snow, the -people barbarous and fierce, dressed in skins, 
with long and shaggy hair, presented a picture that hn- 
pressed die beholders with astonishment and terror. But 
nothing was capable of subduing the oourage of the 
Carthaginian general ; for, at the end of fifteen days, 
spent in crossing the Alps, he found himself in the piainfl 
of Italy with about half his army remaining, the rest 
having died of the cold, or been cut off by the natives. 

As soon as it was known at Rome, that Hannibal, at 
.the head of an immense army, was crossing the Alps, 
in order to invade their dominions, the senate sent bcipio 
to oppose him, who was obliged to retreat with conside* 
rable loss. In the mean thne, Hannibal, being thus 
victorious, took the most pradent pi'ecautions to in- 
crease bis army, giving orders always to spare the pos« 
sessions of the -Gauls, while his depredations were per- 
mitted upon those of Rome; and this so pleased that 
simple people, that they declared for him in great num* 
bers, and flocked to his standard with alacrity. 

The second battle was fought upon the banks- of t!ie 
river Trebia. The Carthagiaian general being appris- 
ed of the Roman impetuosity, of which he always 
availed himself in almost every engagement, had sent 
off a body of a thousand horse, each with a foot soldier 
behind, across the river, to ravage the enemy's country, 
and provoke tliem to engage. The Romans quickly 
routed thi« force, who seeming to be defeated, took the 
river, and were as eagerly pursued by Seuipronius, the 
consul. It was not however, till his army was got up 
on tile opposite bank, that he perceived himself half 
conquered already, his men being fatigued with wading 
up tb their armpits, and quite benumbed by the intense 
coldness of the water. A total rout ensued ; twenty- 
six thousand of the Romans were either killed by the 
enemy> or drowned in attempting to repass the river. 
A boily of ten thousand men were all that survived ; 
who, finding themselves inclo&ed on every side, broke 
♦ desperately through the enemy's rank^, and fought 
retreating, till they found t^hclter iu the city of I'la- 
centta. 

The third defeat the Romaas sustuiued was at the 
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lak« of Thrumene ; near to irfaich wag a cbaio of moun- 
tains, and, batween ibese and the lake, a narrow pas- 
sage leading to a valley that was embosomed in h'llla. 
It was upon tbe£e iiiils tbat Hannibal dispoied bis best 
troops, and it was into tbis valley tbat Fkuninias, the 
Roman general, led bis men to attack him. A dii^si- 
tfon every way 60 favorable for the Carthaginians, was 
also assisted by accident ; for a mist rising from the 
lake, kept the Romans from seeing their enemies ; while 
the array upon the mountains, being above its influence, 
.«aw the whole disposition of their opponents. The for- 
tune of the day was such- as might be expected from 
the conduct of the two generals ; the Roman amoy was 
broken and slaughtered, almost before they could per- 
ceive the enemy that destroyed them. About fifteen 
thousand Romans, together with Flaminius himself, fell 
in the valley, and six thousand more were obliged to 
yield themselves prisoners of war. 
. Upon the news of tbis defeat at Rom», after the gen- 
eral consternation was allayed, the senate, upon mature 
deliberation, resolved to elect a commander with abso- 
lute eutbority, in whom they might repose their last and 
greatest expectations. Their choice fell upon Fabius 
JHaximus, a man of great courage, but with a happy 
mixture of caution. He was apprised tliat the only 
way to humble the Carthaginians at such a distance 
from home was rather by bm-rassing them than by fight- 
ing. For this purpose he always encamped upon the 
highest grounds, inaccessable to the enemy's cavalry. 
Whenever they moved, he moved, watched their mo- 
tions, straitened their quarters, and cut off their provi- 
sions. 

By these arts, Fabius bad actually at one time enclo- 
sed Hannibal among mountains, where it was imposnble 
to winter, and yet from which it was almost impractica- 
ble to extricate his army without imminent danger. In 
this exigencei},othing but one of those stratagems of war, 
which fall t^'tbe lot of great abilities only to invent, 
could save him': he ordered a number of small faggots 
and lighted torches to be tied to the boms of two thou- 
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tbe aentiaels that were placed to guard the approaches 
of the mountain, seeing such a iiumher of flames advan- 
cing towards their posts, fled in consternation, suppot- 
iog tbe whole body of the enemy was iu arms to 
overwhelm them. By this stiatagem, Hannibal drew 
off hi£ army, and escaped through the deflies, that lead 
beneath the hills, though with considerable damage to 
his rear. 

8oon after, Fabius was obliged to lay down bis oflicc, 
bis time being expired, and Tcrentins Varro waschoj»en 
by the majority to suiccecd to the command. This 
Terentius Varro was a man sprung from the di-egs of 
the people, with nothing but his coufiidence and riches 
to recommend him. With him was joined JEmilius 
Paulus, of. a disposition entirely opposite : experienced 
in the field, cautious in action, aud imprc!»fed with a 
thorough contempt for the abilities of his Plebiuu col- 
leagtie. 

The Romans, finding themselves enabled to bring a 
competent force into the field, being almost ninety thou- 
sand strong, now again resolved to meet Hannibal, 
who was at this time encamped near the village of Can- 
n«, with a wind that for a certain season blows still one 
way in his rear, which raising greM cKmds of dust from 
the parched plains behind, he knew must greatly distress 
an approaching enemy. In this situation he waited 
the coming up of the Romans with an army of forty 
thousand foot, and half that number of cavalry. The 
two consuls soon appeared to bis wish, dividing their 
forces into two parts, and agreeing to take the command 
evfery day by turns. On the first day of their arrival, 
it falling to the lot of -S)milius to command he was en- 
tirely averse to engaging. The next day, however, it 
being come to VarrO*s turn to command, he, without 
asking his colleague's concurrence, gave the signal far 
battle ; and passing the river Aufiilus that lay between 
Iwth armies, put his forces in array. Tbe battle began 
with the light armed infantry ; the horse engaged soon 
after; and the Roman cavalry being unable to stand 
against those of Numidia, the legions cume up to rein- 
force them. It was then that the conflict became gene- 
ral : the Roman soldiers for a long time cndeavoure<?, 
but in vain, to penetrate the centre, v. here the Gaul:< 
and Spaniartls fought; wliich Hannib.ilidjenDglQg, ot- 
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^ered part of those troopt to give \vay« and to permit 
the Romans to embosom tliemselvet within a chosea 
body of his Africans, whom he hail placed on their wing 
«o as to surround them ; upon that a terrible iilaugbter 
l)egan to ensue of the Roman^, fatigued with repeated 
attacks from the Africans, who were fresh and vigorous. 
At last the rout became general in every part of the 
Roman array; the boastings of Varro 'were now no 
longer heard ; while -^ilmilius, who had been terribly 
woundeii by a slinger in the very beginning of the en- 
gagement, still feebly led on his body of horse, anil did 
all that could be done to make head against the ene- 
fny ; however, being unable to sit on horsebacl^, he was 
forced to dismount. It was in this deplorable condi- 
tion of things, that one Leotulas, a tribune of the ar- 
ray, as he was flying on horseback from the enemy, 
which at sonic distance pursued him, met j^mtlius sitting 
upon a stone, covered over with blood and wounds, and 
waiting for die coming up of the pursuers. " JEmUiiis,^' 
cried this generous tribune, ^* you at least are guilt)e»$ 
** of this day's rilaughter: take ray hoi*se and fly." ** I 
'* thank thee, Leotulas," cried the dying consul, ** all 
*^ is over, my part is chosen : §o, I command thee, and 
*' tell the senate fiom me to fortify Rome against tbe 
♦' approach of the conqueror. Tell Fabius also, that 
**■ .^ilmtlius, while living ever remembered his advice. 
** and now, dying, approves it" While he was yet 
speaking the enemy approached; and Lentulas, before 
he was out of view, saw the consul expire, feebly fight- 
ing in the midst of hundreds. In this battle the iio- 
nirtiifi lost fifty thousand men, and so many knights, that 
it is said Hannibal sent three bushels of gold riags to 
Carthage, which those of this order had worn on their 
fi nice IS. 

' When the first consternation was abated after thi§ 
dreadful blow at Home, the senate came to a general vn- 
R»!ution to create a dictator, in order to give strength 
to their government. A short time after, Varro arrivetl, 
having left behind him M.e \vi^>tc!icd remains of hi$: ar- 
my ; and, as he had ^)a^4he principal cause of the late 
calamity, it was naturH4 to suppose that the senate 
wouKI severely ;^3^{|^mand the rashness of his coaducc. 
But far othe r wiser! " The Romans went out in niiilii- 
i'Miv3 to muct hi;u; and the s<?||ji|!^ cfilWIg^l iiiin thanks 
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that he did not despair of the safety of Rome. Fabiusr 
who was considered as tfae shield of Koine, and JVIarcel- 
lus as the s\vord» were appointed to lead the armies ; 
and though Hannibal once more offered them peace, they 
refused it, but upon condition tJiat he should quit Italy. 
Terms similar to those they had formerly insisted upon 
from PyrrhuF. 

In the meun time Hannibal, either finding the im- 
possibiltty of vini'ching directly to Kome, or willing to 
give his forces rest after such a migiUy victory, led 
them to Capua, where he resolved to winter. 1 his city 
had long been considered as the nurse of luxury, and 
the coiTupter of all miliary virtue ; here, therefore, a 
new scene of pleasure opened to his barbarian troops ; 
and they at once gave themselves up to the intoxication, 
till, from being hardy veterans, they became infirm riot* 
ers. 

Hitherto we have found this great man successful ; 
but now we are to reverse the pictuie, and survey hint 
struggling with accumulatctfl, misfortunes, and at last 
sinking beneath them. 

His first loss was at the siege of Nola, where MarceN 
luB the prastor made a successful sally. He some time 
after attempted to raise the siege of Capua, nud attack- 
ed the Romans in their trenches, but he was repulsed 
with considerable loss. He then made a feint of goirtg 
to besiege Rome ; but finding a superior army ready to 
receive him, he was obliged to retire. For some years 
after, he fought with various success ; Marcel- 

U. C. lus, his opponent, sometimes gaining, end 

544. sometimes losing the advantage, but coming 
to no deeiMve engagement. 

The senate of Carthage at length came to a resolu- 
tion of sending his brother Asdrubal to bis assistance, 
^-ith a body of forces drawn out of Spain. A6drubar.<9 
roardt being made known to the consuls Livius and Ne- 
ro, they went against him with great expedition, and 
surrovioding him in a pUce, into which he was led by the 
treachery of bis guide«| they cut .his whole army to 
pieces. Hannibal had long-expected tlio&e succours with 
impatience ; and the very iiikht on which he had been 
assured of his brother's arrival, Nero ordered A«1rn- 
bal'8 head to be cut ofiT, and throvyn into hh brother's 
«aO)p« The Carthaginiau gfneral »c^v therefore began 
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<o perceive the approaehes of the downfall of CftKfaage, 
anil could not help with a si.j^h, observing to those about 
him, that (bitune seemed fatigued with granting her 
favours. 

In the mean time, fortune seemed to favour the Ro- 
man arms in other parts ; Marcellus took the city of 
Syracuse in w icily, which was defended hy the macbinei 
ami the fires of Archiinides the mathematician. 

Thi; inhabitants were put to the sword, and among 
llie rest Archimides himself, who was found meditating 
in his study by a Roman soldier. Mareeliuft, the gen- 
eral, Avas not a Httle grieved at fail death* A passioo 
for letters at that time began to prevail among the high- 
er mnks of people at Home. He therefore ordered his 
body to be honourably buried, and a tomb to be erected 
to his memory, which his Own works have long survi- 
ved. 

As to their fortunes in Spain, though for a while they 
appeai'ed doubtful, two of the Scipio's being slain, anil 
Qaudius Nero, the governor of the province appearing 
much an undermatcb for the cunning of the Carthagin- 
ian genera), yet they soon recovered their complexion 
under the conduct of Scipio Africanas, who sued for the 
office of proconsul to that kingdom, at a time when ev- 
ery one else was willing to decline it. Scipio, who was 
now but twenty-four years old, had all the qualifications 
requisite for forming a great general and a good man ; 
he united the greatest courage with the greatest tender- 
ness; superior to Hannibal in the arts of peace, and al- 
most his equal in those of war. His father had been 
killed in Spain, so that he seemed to have an hereditary 
claim to attack that country. He therefore appeared 
irresistahie, obtaining many great victories, yet subdu- 
ing still more by his generosity, mildnesA, and benevo- 
lent disposition, than by the force of his arms. 

It was shortly after that he returned with an army 
from the conquest of Spain, and was made consul at the 
age of twenty-nine. It was at Cush. supposed he intend- 
ed meeting Hannibal in Italy/ and that he would at- 
tempt driving him from thence; but he had already 
farmed a wiser plan, which was to carry the war into 
Africa, and, while the Carthaginians kept an army near 
Home, to make them tremble Tor their own capital . 

iicjpio was not long in Africa without employment ; 
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for is a short time Hanno opposed him, but he was de- 
feated and slain. Syphax, the usurper of Nuniidis/ 
led up a large army against him. "i'he Roman general 
for a time declined fighting, tiH, fmriing an upportuiHly, 
he set fire to the enemy's tents^, and attacking ihora id 
the midst of the confusion, killed forty thousand meD, 
and took six tlioiisand prisoners. 

The Carthaginians ttow, beginning to be terrified at 
their repeated defeats, dnd the fame of Scipio's success- 
es, determined to fecal Hannibalf the great champion, 
out of Italy/ in order to oppose the Romans at home. 
Deputies were acCordingiy dispatched, with a positive 
command for him to i*eturn and oppose the Roman gen- 
eral, who at that time threatened Carthage with a siege. 
Nothing coufd exceed the regret and dihappointraent of 
Hannibaf upon receiving this order. However, he obey- 
ed the order of bis infatuated country with the same 
submission that the meanest soldier woufd have done, 
and took leave of Itafy with tears in his eyes, after 
having kept possession of the most beautiful parts of it 
for aboVe fifteen years. 

Upon his ftrrival at Leptis, m Africa, from whence he 
marched to Adrumteum, he at last approached Zuma, a 
city within five days journey of Carthage. Scipio, in 
the mean time, led his artny to meet him, joined by 
Massinissa with six thousand horse; and, to shew hi? 
rival in the field bow little he feared his approach, sent 
back the spies which were setft to explore his camp, liav-' 
ing previously shewn them the whole, with direction* 
to inform Hannibal of what they had seen. The Cartha- 
ginian general, conscious of his inferiority, endeavoured 
io discontinue the War by negociation, an<l desired a 
meeting wi til Scipioto confer npon terms of pence, to 
which the Roman general assented. But, after a lon^ 
confererfce, both sides partin^g dissatisfied, they returned 
to their eanips to pwpeire for deciding the controversy 
by tiie sword. Never was a more memorable battle 
fought, whether we regard the generals, the armies, the 
two states that contended, or the empire tiwt was in dis- 
pute. The disposition Hannibal made of his men, is 
said, by the skilful in the art of war, to be supeiior to 
any of his former arrangements. The batilc bej^an with 
the elephants on the side of the Carihr.ginians, which, '^ 
being terrified at the cries of the Romans, and wounded 
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by the sHngers ami archers, turned upon their driirers, 
and caused much confusion in both wings of their army, 
In which the cavalry was placed. Being thus deprived 
of the assistance of the horse, in which their greatest 
strength consisted* the heavy infantry joined on both 
sides; but the Romans being stronger of body, the 
Carthaginians were obliged to give ground. In the 
mean time, Mnssinissa, who had been in pursuit of 
their cavalry, returning and attacking them in the rear, 
•completed their defeat. A total rout ensued, twenty | 
thousand men were Icilled in the battle or the pursuit, 
and as many were taken prisoners. Hannibal, who 
bad done all that a great general and an undaunted sol- 
dier could perform, fled with a small body of horse to 
Adrumetum, fortune seeming to delight in confound- 
ins^ his ability, his valour, and experience. 

This victory brought on a peace. The Carthagin- 
ians, by Hannibal's advice, offered conditions to the 
Romans, which they dictated not as rivals, but as sove- 
reigns. By this treaty, the Carthaginians were obliged 
to cjuit Spain, and all the islands in the Mediterranean 
sea. l^bey were boun^l to pay ten thousand talents in 
fifty years ; to give hostages for the delivery of their 
ships and their elephants ; to restore Massinassa all the 
territories that had been taken from him ; and not to 
make war in Africa but by the perifnission of the Ho- 
mans. Thus ended the second Punic war, seventeen 
years after it had begun. 



CHAP. XVL 

From Ute end of ike second Punic War^ to Hie end of the 
ihirvti^ which terminated in th§ destruction ef Caiihagc 

WHltyE the Romans were engaged with Hannibal, 
they cRrraed on also a vigorous war against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, not a little incited thereto by the 
prayei*s of \he Athenians, who, from once controllin?; 
the power oV Persia, were now unable to defenil them- 
selves. TheXRhodians, with Attains, king of Per<rfi- 
mus also entai'ed into tho confederacy against Philip. 
He was more uian once defeated by Golba the constii, 
who was sent Ibgainst him. J^gd j^B^tffgj^^d to besie;.-'^ 
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Athens, but the Romans obliged him to raise the ^ege** 
He attempted to take posf^e^ion of the straights of 
Therm opylas, bat was driven fponi them by Q^uiotus 
!Fl»iTiinius, with great slanghtcr. He attempted to take 
refuge in Thessaly, where he was again defeated with 
considerable loss, and obliged to beg a peace, upon con- 
trition of paying a thousand talents, half down, and the 
other hi»lf in the space of ten yeari. The peace with 
Philip gave the Romans an opportunity of shewing 
their generosity, by restoring liberty to Greece. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to submit 
tn the Roman arms ; after some embassies on the one 
«if!e and the other, a war was declared against him five 
years after the conclnsion of the Macedonian war. 

A Her various mistakes and misconduct, he attempted- 
tn ohlain a peace, by offering to quit all his places in 
Knropc, and such in Asia as professed alliance to Rome. 
l»iit. It was now too late ; Fcipio, perceiving his own sii- 
periorify, was resolved to avail himself of it. Antio- 
rhns, thns driven into resirtance, for some time retreated 
liftpDrp tliP! cnrmy, till, being pressed bard near the city 
of Maicnesia, he was forced to draw out his men, to the 
»i«ml»er of seventy thousand foot, and twelve thousand 
horse. Scipio opposed him with forces as much inferior 
in number rs they were superior in courage and disci- 
pline. Antlochus, therefore, was in a short time en- 
tirely defeated ; his own chariots, armed with scythes. 
Wing driven back upon hi« men, contributed much to 
his overthrow. Being thus reduced to the last extremi- 
ty, he was glad to procure peace of the Romans upon 
their own terms: which were, to pay fifteen thousand 
talent« towards the expences of the war, to quit all his 
possessions in Europe, and likewise all in Asia on that 
side Mount Taurus, to give twenty hostages as pledges 
of his fidelity, and to deliver up Hannibal, the invete- 
rate enemy of Rome. 

In the ruean time, Hannibal, whose destruction was 
one of the.articles of this extorted treaty, endeavoured 
to avoid the threatened rinn. This consummate gene- 
ral had been long a wanderer, and an exile from hisun- 
p;rateful country. He had taken refuge at the court 
of Antiochns, who at first gave him a sincere welcome, 
and made him admiral of his fleet, in which station he 
fche'Ted his wpird .skill ia stratagem. Bat he soon isunk 
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in the Syrian's esteeixif for having advised schonnes winch 
tbat monarch had neither ^nitm to iirKieratarMl nor l-ah. 
ents to execute. Sure, tlterefore, to -find no safety or 
protection, he departed by stealth ; and, after wander- 
ing for a time among petty states, who had neitiier pow- 
er nor eenerosity to protect htm, be took refuge at tlie 
court or PpuBias, king of Bithynia. In the mean time 
the Romans, with a vindictive (spirit, utterly unworthy 
of them, sent JEmilius, one of their most celebrated ^en« 
erals to demand him of thii* king, who, fearing the re- 
sentment of Home, and willing to conciliate their friemf- 
•hip by this breach of hospitality, ordered a guard to he 
placed upon Hannibal, with an intent to deliver him up. 
The poor old general, thus implacably persecuted fmiu 
one country to another, and finding all raethodn of safe- 
ty cut off. determined to die : he therefore desired one 
of his followers to bring him poison^ which he ha«l 
ready for this exigence; and drinking it, he expired, 
as he had lived, with intrepid bravery. 
mj Q A second Macedonian war was soon after 
58S * proclaimed against Perseus, the son of Philip, 
whom we have already seen obliged to beg 
peace of the Romans. Pei*seus, in order to secure the 
crown, had contrived to murder his brother I>emetriua» 
and, upon the death of his father, pleased with the hoped 
of imaginary triumphs, made war against Rome. Durin|^ 
the course of this war, which continued about three 
years, many opportunities were offered him of cutting 
oS* the Roman army ; but being perfectly ignorant ho\r 
to take advantage of their rashness, he spent the time 
in empty overtures for a peace. At length TEmilius 
gave him a decisive ovetlhrow near the river Enipeus. 
He attempted to pitK^u rev safety by flying into Crete ; 
but being abandoned by all, he was obliged to surrendsr 
himself, and to grace the splendid triumph of the Roman 
general. 

About this time Masstnissa, the Numidian, having 
made some incursions into a territory claimed by titc 
Carthaginians, they attempted to repel the invaMon. 
This brought on a war between that monarch and tliein; 
while the Rotnans, who pretended to consider thi** cr» i- 
duct of theirs as an lufruclion of the tt*eHiy, sent to innk^. 
a complaint. The ambassadors who were om;»!oy«si 
upon thid oceasion, finding the city very rich and lioor* 
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ifeliing, from the long interval of peace which it had novr 
enjoyed for near fifty ycarp, either from motives of av- 
arice to possefs its plunder, or from fear of its grow* 
ing greatness, insisted much on the neca^sity of a war, 
which was soon after proclaimed; and the consuls set 
out with a tiK>rough resolution utterly to demolish Car* 
tliage. 

Ihe wretched Carthaginians, fimling that the con* 
querors would not det^ist from making demands whiitt 
they had any thing left to supply, attempted to soften 
the victors by sabmission ; but they received onlers to 
leave their city, which was to be levelled with th« 
irround. This severe command they received with all 
the eoncern ami distress of de^miring people : they Im- 
ploreil for a respite from such a hard sentence: they 
used tears and lamentations i but fimUng the consult 
Snexomble, they departed with a gloomy resolation, 
pi-epared to suflEer the utmost extreioitiei, and to fight 
to the last for their seat of empire. 

Those vesssels, therefore, of gold and silver, which 
their luxury had taken such pride in, were converted 
into arms. The women parted also with their orna« 
luents, and even cut off their hair to be converted into 
strings for the bowmen. Asdrubal, who bad been lately 
condemned for opposing the Romans, was now taken 
from prison to head their army ; and such preparations 
were made, that, when the consuls eame before the city, 
which they expected to find an easy conquest, they met 
with such reiislance as quite dispiiHted their forces, and 
shook their resolution. Several engagements were 
fought before the walls, with disadvantage to the assail- 
ants ; so that the siege would have been discontinued, 
had not Seipio iEmiiianus, the adopted son of Africanus, 
who was now appointed to command it, used as much 
skill to save his forces after a defeat, as to inspire them 
with fresh hopes of victory. But all his arts would have 
failed, had he not found means to seduce Pharneas, the 
master of the Carthaginian horse, who came over to his 
fide. The unhappy townsmen soon saw the enemy 
make nearer approaches; the wall which led to the ha- 
ven was quickly demolished, soon after the Forum it<» 
self was taken, which offered the conquerors a deplora- 
ble spectacle of houses nodding to the fall, heaps of men 
tying dead, hundreds of the woundei(^|truggUng tf> 
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emerge from the carnage around them, and deploring 
tiieir own and their country's ruin, 'i'he citadel toon 
after surrendered at discretion. All now but tiie tem- 
ple was subdued, and ih^t was defended by de^ertera 
from the Roman army, and those who bad been mo&t 
forward to undertake the war. These however expect- 
ing no mercy, and finding their condition desperate, set 
fire to the. building, and voluntarily per|shcd in the 
flames. This was the end of one of the most renowned 
uities in the world, both for arts, opulence, and extent 
of dominion ; it had rivalled Rome for above au hun- 
dred years, and at one time was thought to have the su- 
periority. 

This conquest over Carthage was soon followed by 
many over other states. Corinth ^ one of the noblest 
cities of Greece, in the same year sustained the bauie 
fate, being entered by Mummius, the consul, and level- 
led to the ground. Scipio also having laid t^iege to 
Numantia, the strongest ^y in Spain, the wretched in- 
habitants, to avoid falling into the hands of the enemy, 
fired the city over their own heads, and all, to a man, 
expired in the fiames. Thus Spain became a province 
belonging to Rome, and was governed thenceforward 
by two annual prstors. 



CHAP. XVII. 

From tJie destruelion of Carihage^ to tht end of ike sedi- 
tion of the Gracchi, 

[U. C. GSl.J 

TffE Romans now being left without a rival, the 
triumphs and the spoils of Asia brought in a taste for 
splendid expence ; and these produced avarice and in- 
verted ambition. The two Gracchi were tlie first who 
saw this^strange corruption among the great, and resolv- 
ed to repress it, by renewing the Licinian law, which 
bad enacted that no person in the state should poases-s 
above five hundred acres of land, i'iberius Gracchus^, 
the elder of the two, was a person very eonsiderable 
both for the advantages of bis body, and the — ilitie? 
of his mind. Very different from Scipio, of r "> he 
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yir99 the gratidfon, he seemed more ambitious ef powef 
than dcf<irous of glory ; his compassion for the oppress- 
ett was equal to bis animosity against the oppressors ; 
bat unhappily his passions, rather than his reason, ope- 
rated even in pursuits of virtue ; and these always drove 
bim beyond the line of duty. This was the disposition 
of tbe elder Gracchus, who found the lower part of the 
people ready to second all his proposals. This law, 
though at first carried on with proper moderation, 
greatly disgusted the rich, who endeavoured to persuade 
the people that the proposer only aimed at disturbing 
tfie government, and putting all tilings into confusion. 
But Gracchus, who was a man of the greatest elo- 
quence of his time, easily wiped off these Impressions 
from tbe minds of the people, already irritated with 
their wrongs and at length the law was passed. 

The death of Attains, king of Pergamus, furnished 
Tiberius Gracchus with a new opportunity of gratify- 
ing the meaner part of the people at the expence of the 
great. This king had, by bis last will, left the Komaas 
his heirs j and it was now proposecttbat. the money so 
left 5honld be drvi«!cd among the poor, ^n order to furnish 
them with proper utensils for cultiwting tbe lands whidi 
Leeame theirs by tbe late law of partition. This caus- 
ed still greater disturbances than before ; the senate as- 
sembling upon this occasion in order to consult the roost 
proper methods of securing these riches to themselves, 
which they now valued above the safety of tbe com- 
Bionvvealth; They had numerous dependents, who were 
willing to give up liberty for plenty and ease ; these, 
therefore, were contmanded to be in readiness to intim- 
idate the people, who expected no such opposition, and 
who %vere now attending to the harangues of Tiberius 
Gracchus in the capttol. Here, as a clamouc was raised 
by tlie clients of the great on one side, and by the fa- 
vourers of the law on tbe other, i^iberius found his 
vpeech entirely interrupted, and begged in vain to be 
attended to; till, at last, raising bis hand to his head, to 
intimate that his life was in danger, the partisans of the 
(•cnatc gave out that he wanted a diadem. In conse- 
«|uenc'e of this, an universal uproar spread itself through 
»i45 ranks of people ; the corrupt part of t!ie senate were 
of opinion tliHt the consul should lefend the common- 
wettUh by force of arms; but this pry§l^^feagistrate 
u 2 
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decliaitig such violence, iScipio Nasica, kinvmao to 
Gracchusi, immediately rose up, and preparing himMiU' 
for the contest, desired that ail wiio would defend the 
dignity and the authority of the laws should follow him. 
Upon this, attended by a large body of senators and 
clients, armed with clubs, he went directly to the capi- 
tol, striking down all who ventured to resist. TiberiuF, 
perceiving by the tumult that his life was sought for, en- 
deavoured to 6y; and, throwing aside hi8 robe to expe- 
dite his escape, attempted to get through the throng ; 
but happening to fall over a perron already on th4$ 
ground^ Saturnius, one of his colleagues in the tribune- 
ship, who was of th« opposite faction, stmck him dead 
with a piece of a seat; and not less that three hundred 
of his hearers shared the same fate, being killed in the 
tumult. Nor did the vengeance of the senate veitt 
here, but extended to numbers of those who seemed to 
espouse his cause ; many of them were put to death, ma- 
ny were banished, and nothing was omitted to inf^pire 
the people with an abhorrence of his pretended crimes. 
Caius Gracchus, the brother of him who was ^lain, 
was but twenty-one upon the death of Tiberius, and as 
he was too young to be much dreaded by the great, so 
he was at the first unwilling to incur their rajientnient ly 
aims beyond his reach ; he therefore lived in retirement, 
unseen and almost forgotten. But, while he thus seem- 
ed desirous of avoiding popularity, be was employing 
his solitude in the -study of eloquence, which was the 
readiest means to obtain it : at length, when he thought 
himself qualified to serve his c(»untry, he offered himself 
candidate for the qnaestoi'ship to the army in Sardinia, 
which he readily obtained. Ilis valour, affability* and 
temperance in his office were remarked by all. The 
king of Npmldia, sending a present of corn to the Ro- 
mans, ordered his ambassodors to say thtft it was entire* 
ly as a tribute to the virtues of Caius Gracchus. This 
the senate treated with scorn, and ordered the ambassa- 
dors to be dismissed with contempt, as ignorant barba- 
rians; which so inflamed the resentment of young Grac- 
chus, that he immediately came from the army to com- 
plain of the indignity thrown upon his reputation, and 
to offer himself for the tribuneship of the people. It 
was then that the great found in this youth, who hau 
been hitherto neglected upon account of^Pgge, a liiurc 



forrai«)able antagonist tliaa even his brotker had been, 
Notwitliftandiog the wannest opposition from the senate, 
lie was DOW declared tribune by a large majoritv, and 
lie now prepared to run the same career which htfl bre- 
tber had gone before him. 

His first effort was to have Popiiius, one of the most 
inveterate of his brother's enemies, dted before the peo- 
ple, who, rather than stand the event of a trial, chose 
to go into voluntary banishment. He next procui-ed 
an edict, granting the fi'eedom of the city to the inhabi- 
tants o( Latinm, and soon .after to all the people on 
that side the Alps. • He afterwards fi*ed the price of 
com to a moderate standard, and procured a montWy dis- 
tribution of it among the people. He then procewlcd to 
da in«pection into the late corrvptions of the senate; 
in which the whole body being 4»nviGted of bribery, 
extortion, and the sale of oltces, for at tliat time a total 
degeneracy seenied to have taken place, a law was made, 
transferring the power of judging corrupt magistrates 
Crom the senate to the knights, which made a great al- 
teration in the constitution. 

Gracchus, by these means, being grown not only very 
|}opular but very powerful in the slate, was become an 
object »t whicii the sen ale aimed all tbeir resentment. 
But he soon found the populace a faithless and unsteady 
support ; they began to withdtaw all their confidence 
from him and place ii upon Drusus, a man insiduously 
«et np agaiost him by the senate. It was in vain that 
tie revived the Liciiiian law in thek favour, and called 
«p several of iiie inhabitants of the different towns of 
Iiftly to Ins support; the senate ordered them all to de- 
part Home, and even sent one stranger to prison, whom 
(iracchns had invited to live witli him, and honoured 
with his table and friendship. To this indignity was 
shortly «fier ad«l«d a disgiw* of « more fatal tendency ; 
f>r standing for the tribunefhip a thii-d time, he was re- 
jected, it being supposed that the officers, whose duty it 
was to make the return, were bribed to reject bim, though 
fairfy chosen. 

It was now seen that the fate of Gracch^is was resolv- 
lid on. Opiniius, the consul, was not contented with 
the protection of all'the senate and the knights, with a 
numerous rptitine 6f slaves unt! clients, but ordered a 
l.Mlyof Cr«nJians,tUat were meg9,^uf>(ifS<3g[^« Roman 
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service, to follow and attend him. Tims guarded, antl 
conscious of the superiority of his forces, he insulted 
.Gracchus wherever he met him« doing all in his power 
to produce a quarrel, in which he might have a pre- 
tence of difipatchini; his enemy in the fray. Gracchus 
avoided a)l recrimination ; and, as if apprized of the 
consuPs designs, would not even wear any kind of arms 
for his defence. His friend FUccus, however, a zealous 
tribune, was not so remiss, but resolved to oppose party 
against party, and for this purpose brought up several 
countrymen to Home, who came under pretence of de* 
siring employment When the day for determining the 
controversy was arrived, the two parties, early in the 
morning, attended at the capitol, where, while the cou* 
tui was sacrificing, according to custom, one of the lie- 
tors, taking up the entrails of the beast that was slain iii 
order to remove them, could not forbear crying out to 
Fulvius and his party, ** You, ye factious citizens, make 
way for honest men." This insult so provoked the party 
to whom it was addressed, that they instantly fell upou 
him, and pierced him to death with the instruments 
they used in writing, which they then happened to have 
in their hands. Tliis murder caused a great disturbance 
in the assembly ; but particularly Gracchus, who saw 
the consequences that were likely to ensue, repreinanded 
his party for giving his enemy such advantage over 
him, but now prepared to lead his followers to mount 
Aventine. It was there he learned that proclaniatiou 
had been made by the consuls, that whoever should 
bring either his head or that of Flaccus, should receive 
it,s weight in gold as a reward. It was to no purpo*e 
that he sent the youngest son of Flaccus, who was yet a 
child, with proposals for an accommodation- The sen- 
ate and the consuls, who were sensible of their superior- 
ity, rejected all his offers, and resolved to punish his of- 
f<^nce with nothing less than death; and they offered 
pardon also to all who should leave him imjne<lialely. 
This produced the desired effect; the people fell from 
him by degrees, and left him with very inferior forces. 
In the mean time Opimius, the consul, v/bo tliirsted i'or 
slaughter, leading his forces up to mount Aventine, fell 
in among the crowd with jungovernable fury : a torriiilc 
(•laughter of the scarce resisting mulLitudc; ensued, uriJ 
not less than three thousand citi2en.s v/ere sliiin uuon 
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itie spot, fiaccus attempted to imd shelter m a ruiii- 
OU8 cottage, but beirii^ discovered, was $Iain with biss 
eldest sou. Gracobus at first retired to the temple of 
IDiana, where he was resolved to die by his own hand ; 
Uut was prevented hy two ot fix» Xaitiifui friends and fol- 
lowers, Pomponius and Luciriius, who forced bim to 
seek safety by (li^it. From theuce be made the best uf 
his way to cross a bridge that led from the city, still at- 
tended by his two generous friends, and a Grecian 8iav« 
whose nuiue was Ir'Ulocrates. But his pursuers still 
pressed t^pon bim from behind, and when come to the 
ibot of the bridge, be was oblig&ti to turn and face the . 
enemy. His two friends were soon srain, defending him 
against the crowd ; and he wjls forced to take refuge 
with his slave in a grove beyond the Tyber, whijL-h bad 
long been dedicated to the furies. Here finding biuv- 
seif surrounded on every side, an^ no way ieft of escap. 
ing, he prerailed upon his slave to kill liim, who imnie* 
cliutely after killed himself, and fell down upon the boUy 
of his beloved master. The pursuers soon coming up, 
cut oSiixQ head of Gracchus, and placed it for a while as 
-a trophy upon a spear. Soon after, one Septimuldus 
carrying it home, there, first having secretly taken out 
the brain, he fiUed it with lead in order to make it weigh 
lieavier, and thus received of the jcousuI cev^ateen pounck 
of ^old as his recoiDpence. 

Thus died Caius Gracchus about ten- years after bis 
brother Tiberius, and six after he began to be active ia 
the commonw^ealth. He is usually impeached by histori- 
ans as guilty of sedition ; but from what we see of his 
character, the disturbance of public tranquility was ra- 
ther owing to his opposers than to him, so that instead 
of calling the tumults at that time the sedition of the 
Gracchi, we ^oukl rather call them the sedition of the 
senate against tbe Gracchi, since the efforts of the latter 
were made in vindication of a law to which the senate 
had assented, and as the designs of tbe former were sup- 
ported by an extranneous armed power from the coun- 
try that had never before meddled in the business of tbe 
legislation, and whose introduction gave a most irrevo- 
cable blow to the constitution. Whether the Gracchi 
were actuated by motives of ambition or of patriotism 
in the promulgati<^ f these laws, it is impossible to de« 
icrmiQe ; but cer t i^ irom what appears^ that ajJ 
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justice was on their side, and all injury on that or \ht 
senate. In fact, this body was now quite changed from 
that venerable assembly, which we iiave seen orertfarow« 
ing Pyrrhus and Hannihal, as much by their virtues as 
by their arms. They were now only to be distinguished 
from the rest of the people by their superior luxuries, 
and ruled the commonwealth by the weight of that aa- 
thority which is gaiued from riches, and a number of 
mercenary dependencies. All the venal and the base 
were attached to theiu from motives of self-interest ; 
and they who stili ventured to be iudependent, were 
borne down, and entirely lost in the infamous majority. 
In short, the empire at this period came under the gov- 
ernment of an hateful aristocracy ; the tribunes, who 
were formerly accounted protectors of the people, lie- 
coming rich themselves, and having no longer oppOv«itc 
interests from those of the senate, concurretl in their 
oppressions ; since, as has been said, it was not now the 
struggle between patricians and plebeians, who only 
nominally differed, but between the rich and the poor. 
The lower orders of the state being by these means re- 
duced to a degree of hopeless subjugation, instead of 
looking after liberty, only sought for a leader; while 
the rich, with all the suspicion of tyrants, terrified at the 
slightest appearance of opposition, entrusted men with 
uncontrollal)le power, from whom they had not strength 
to withdraw it when the danger was over. Thus both 
parts of the state concurred in giving up their freedom ; 
the fears of the senate first made the dictator and the 
hatred of the people kept him in his office. Nothing 
can be ipore dreadful to a thinking mind than the gov* 
ernment of Rome from this period till it found refuse 
under the protection of Augustus. 



CHAP. xvni. 

From the spdition of Gracchus to the ptrpetual dvUaioT' 
sIUp of Sylta, tuliicli was the first step towards Hit rain 
of the comntonweaUh of Home. 

WHIL^ the Romans were in this state of deplorable 
corruption at home, they nevertheless were very sue* 
eessful in their transactions with regard to foreign 
powers. 
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•Tngnrtha was grandson to the famous Massioissa, who 
ftf«)e(1 a^inst Hannibal with Rome. He was educated 
with the two young prince?, who were left. to inherit 
the kingdom, and beine snperior in abililie$ to both, and 
«;reatly in favour with the people, he murdered Hiemp- 
sifil the eldefit son, and attempted the same by Adherba], 
the younger, who made bis escape, and fled to the Ro- 
mans for succour. Whereupon Jugurtha, bf>ing sensible 
how much avarice and injustice had crept iato the sen- 
ate, sent his ambassadors with large presents to Rome, 
xxho so successfully prevailed, that the senate decreed 
him half the kingdom, which he had thus acquired by 
miirtler and usurpation, and sent ten commissioners to 
Jil-ide it between him and AdherbaU The commission- 
ers, of whom Opimius, tlie murderer of Gracchus, wnft 
one* willing to follow the example which the sennte had 
set thera, were «Iso bribed to bestow the most rich and 
populnns part of the kingdom upon the usurper, who 
for all that, resolved to possess himself of the whole. 
But wlliirjg to give a colour to his ambition, he only 
i^mile in the beginning incursions upon his colleagues 
trrriloiiCF, in order to provoke reprisals, which he knew 
lu>u' to convert into seeming aggression, in case it came 
before the senate. This failing, he resolved to throw 
off the mask ; and besieging Adherbal, in Cirta, his 
capital, he at length got him into his power, and ra^irder- 
pdhini. The people of Rome, who had sti'J some gen- 
rrosity remaining, unanimously complained of this 
treachery, and procured a decree, that Jugnrtha should 
he summoned in person before them, to give an account 
of all such as had accepted bribes. .Tugurtha made 
no great difficulty in throwing himself upon the cle- 
iTioncy of Rome; but giving the people no satisfation, 
he hnd orders to depart the city ; Rnd, in toe mean time, 
jAlbanus, the consul, was sent with an army to follow 
liim, who giving up the direction of the army to Au- 
us, his brother, a person every way unqualined for the 
mmmaiul, the Romans were compelled to hazard a bat- 
Be npon disadvantageous terms ; and the whole army, 

) avoid being cut to pieces, was obliged to pass under 

bn yoke. 
In th:i» condition, l^Ietellns, the succeeding consul, 

bund .'iffairs upon his arrival in Numidia ; officers with- 

btt crrnHdcuce, an army without discipline, and an ene- 
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my ever watcbful ami intiTgiiing. However, l)y hl» 
great attention to bnsinepf, find by an integrity tliat 
wiiicldered at corrirption, he sni>n betran to retrieve the 
affairs of Home, and the credit of the army. In the 
5pace of two years Jup;urtha was overthrotvii in severaf 
battles, forcecf outof hi;3 own tToniini^ns, and constrained 
to beg a peace. Thus all tbinp;spiH>mised IMetelbwi an 
easy and certain victory, bnt he was rni«!trated in his ex- 
pectations by the intrigires of Cains Marnis, his lieuten- 
ant, who came in to reap that harvest of glory »"hich the 
othei'^s industry had sown. Caius Marius wa? born in a 
village near Arpininra, of poor parents, who pwinei? 
their living by their labour. As he had bien brctFap in 
a participation of their toils, his manners were as rude* 
as his countenance was frightful. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary stature, incomparable strength, ami un- 
daunted bravery. When Metellus, as bad bcew said, 
was obliged to solicit at Rome for a continuance of 
his command, Manns, whose ambition knew no bounds, 
was resolve<l to obtain St for himself, andthns gain oil 
the glory of putting an end to the war- To that end 
he privately inveighed against Metellus by his emmi«- 
mries at Rome; and having excited a spirit of discon- 
tent against him, he had leave granted* bini to go ta 
Rome to stand for the consulship himself, which he 
obtained contrary to the expectation amf interest of the 
Bobles. 

Marius being thus invested with the snprcme power 
of managing the war, shewed himself every way fit for 
the commission. His vigilance was equal to his valour, 
and he quickly made himself master of the cities which 
Jugurtha had yet remaining in T^umidia. This Hnfor- 
lunate prince finding himself unable to make opposition 
singly, was obtfged to have recourse for a««'istnnc« to 
l^occhns king of Mauritania, to whose dan rhter he was 
married. A battle soon after ensued, in which the >'i'- 
midians surprised the Roman camp by night, and gain- 
ed a temporary advantage. However, it was but ff 
short continuance; for Marius soon aft^r overthrew tfipuj 
in two signal engagements, in one of which, not less th-"" 
ninety thousand of the African army were slain. Riv- 
chus now finding the Romans too powerful to be re*"«*'t- 
ed, did not think it expeilient to hazanf h«s own cro\^n 
to protect j^hatof his ally ; he there^fonr determined ^^ 
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make peace upon whatever contlitions be might obtain 
it; and accordingly sent to Rome imploring protection. 
The senate received the ambassadors with their iijsual 
haughtiness; and, without complying with their request, 
granted the suppliant, not their friendship but their par- 
don. Notwithstanding, after some time he was given to 
nnderstand, that the treliverin^ up of Jugurtha to the Ro- 
mans would in some measure conciliate their favour amt 
soften their resentment. At first the pride of Bocchus 
struggled agairrst Fuch a proposal, but a few interviews- 
with Sylla, who was quaestor to Marius, reconciled him 
to this treacherous measure. At length, therefore, Ju- 
gurtha was gFven up, being drawn into an ambuscade 
by the specious pretences of his ally, who deluded him,. 
by desiring a conference; and being m«de a prisoner, he 
was carnVcrby Marfus to Rome, loaded with, chains, ». 
4feplorable instance of blasted ambition. He did not long 
survive his overthrow^ being condemned by the senate 
to be starved to death in prison a short time after he hacf 
adorned the triumph of the conqueror. 

Marius, by this and two succeeding victories over the 
Gauls, having become very fonnidable to distant nations^ 
in war, became soon after much more dangerous to his 
fellow dtizens in peace. 

The strength which he had given the popular party, 
every day grew more conspicuous ; and the Italians be- 
ing frustrated' in their aims of gaining the freedom of 
Kome by the intrigues of the seoate, they resolved up- 
on obtaining by force what was refused them as a fa- 
vour. This gave rise to the Social war. fn which most 
of the states of Italy entererl into a confederacy acainst 
Rome, in order to obtain a redress of this and all tlie 
rest of their grievances. 

After a lapse of two years this war having continnrd' - 
to rage with doubtful success, the Senate began to re- 
ffect that, whether conquered or conquerors, the power ' 
©f the Romans was in danger of being totally destroy- 
ed. In order therefore to soften their compliance by de- 
grees, they bp.gan by giving the freedom of the city to 
such of the Italian states as had not revolted. They 
then offered it to such as wonld soonest lay down their 
arms. This unexpected bounty had the desired effect ; 
the allies, with mutual distrust, offered each a separate 
treaty : the senate took them one by one into favour. 
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but gave the fpeedqra of the city in such a roannert 
that, being empowered to vote not until all the other 
tribes had given their suffrage?, they bad very titttc 
weight in the constitution. In this manner they were 
made free, at! but the Samnitcs and Lucanians, who 
iieemed excluded from the general corapromif^ef as if to 
leave Sylla, who Commanded against them, tde glory 
of putting an end to the war : this he performed with 
. great conduct, storming their camps, overthrowing them 
in several battles, and obliging them to submit to such 
terms as the senate were pleased to impose. 

This destructive war being concluded, which, as Pa- 
terculus says, confsumed above three hundred thousand 
of the flower of Italy, the senate now began to think 
of turning their arms against Mithndates, the most 
powerful uiouarch of the east. 

For this expedition Marius had long been preparing ; 
but Sylta, who now began to make a figure in the com« 
monweaKh, had interest enough to get Marius set aside, 
and himself appointed to the expedition. Marius, how- 
fiver, tried all his arts with the people to get this ap- 
pointment reversed*, and at length procured a law to be 
enacted, that the command of the army appointed to 
oppose Mithridatcs, was to be transferred from Sylla to 
Marius. 

In consequence of thi*, Marius immediately sent down 
officers from Rome to take command in bis name. But 
instead of obeying his orders, they fell upon and slevr 
the otSccrs, and then entreated Sylla that be would 
lead them directly to take signal Vengeance upon all his 
enemies at Rome. 

Accordingly his soldiers entered the City stvord in 
hand, as a place taken by storm. Marius and Sutpkius, 
at the head of a tumultuary body of their partisans, at- 
tempted to oppose their entrance; and the citizens 
themselves wIjo feared the sackage of the place, threw 
down stones and tiles from the tops of the houses upon 
the intruders. So unequal a conflict lasted longer than 
could have been expected: at length Marius and his 
pKrty were obli«:f!d to seek safety by flight after having 
vainly offered liberty to all the slaves who would assist 
them in tliis emers;ency. 

SyllH now finding himself master of the city, began 
by modelling tlie laws so as to favour his outrage?. — 
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While Marius driven out of Home, and declared a pul>* 
lie enemy, at the age of seventy was obliged to save 
himself uns^ttended and on foot, from the niiiuei'ous pur^ 
suits of those who sought his life. After liaving wan- 
dered for some time in this deplorable condition, he 
found every day his dangers increase, and his pursuers 
making nearer^advances. In this distress he was obliged 
to conceal himself in the marshes of Minturnum, where 
he spent the night up to his chin in a quagmire. At 
break of day he left this dismal place and made towards 
the sea-side, in hopes to find a ship to facilitate his es- 
cape ; but being known and discovered by some of the 
inhabitants, he was conducted to a neigmtouring townj 
with a halter round his neck* without clothes* and cov- 
ered over with mud, was sent to prison. The govenier 
of the place willing to conform to the ortlers of the se- 
nate^ soon after sent a Cimbrian slave to dispatch him ; 
but the barbarian no sooner entered the dungeon for 
this purpose hut he stopt short j intimidated by the 
dreadful visage and awful voice of the fallen general, 
who sternly demanded if he had the presumption to kill 
Caius Marius ? The slave unable to reply threw down 
bis sword, and rushing back from the priM)n, cried out 
that be found it impossible to kill him ! 'J'he governor 
considering the fear of the slave as an omen in the un- 
happy exile's favour, gave htm once more his freedom : 
and, commending him to his (brtune, provided him witl\ 
a ship to convey him from Italy. He from thence made 
the best of his way to the island of ^^naria, and sailing 
onward was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily, 
There a Roman qusester, who happened to be at the 
same place, resolved to seize him ; by which he lost six- 
teen of his crew, who were killed in their endeavours 
to cover his retreat to the ship. He afterwards lanJe«^ 
in Africa, near Carthage, and went in a melancliuly 
manlier to place himself amongst the ruins of that deso- 
lated place. He soon, however, had orders from the 
prastor who governed there to retire. Marius, who re- 
membered his having once served this very man when 
in necessity, could not suppress his sorrow at linding in- 
gratitude in every quarter of the world, and preparing 
to obey, desired the messenger to tell his master tb&t he 
had seen Marius sitting among the ruins of Carthago, 
iniimftting the greatness of his mn fall bv the detiolao 
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rtion that was round him. He then embarketl once inore» 
auU not knowing wkeie to land without encouatering 
au enemy, spent the winter at sea, expecting every 
(hour the return of a messenger from his son, whom he 
had sent to solicit protection from an African prince, 
wliose name was MandrabtMi. After long expectatioD, 
in.stead of a messenger^ his f^on himself arrived, having 
eiicaped from the inhospiiable «ourt of that monarch, 
where he had been kept, not as a friend, hut a prisoner, 
and bad returned just time enougli to prevent his father 
from sharing the same fate, it was in this situ^ioa 
Ahat they were informed thatCinna, one'Of their party, 
•who had remained !Jkt Koine, had restored their afiairg, 
^and headed a large army ol' tlie Italian states in their 
cause. 

Sot was it long before ihey joined their forces, ftnd 
presented themselves at iha gates of Rome. Sylla was 
at tliat time absent in bis command against Mithrldates, 
while Cinna marched into the city accompanied by his 
guards ; but Marius stopped and refused to enter, al- 
Jfidging that iiaving been banished by a public decree, 
it was necessary to have another to authorize his returo. 
It was thus that he desired 4o give his meditated cruel- 
ties the appearance of Justice; and, while be was about- 
to destroy thou^rid«, to pretend an implicit veneration 
for the laws. In pursuance of his desire, an assembly 
of the people being called, they began to reverse his 
banisliment ; bat they had scarce gone through three of 
the tribes, when incapable of containing his desire of 
revenge, he entered the city at the head of his guards, 
and massacred all that had ever been obnoxious to him^ 
without remorse or pity. Several who sought to propi- 
iiate the tyrant's rage were murdered by his command 
in his presence ; many, even ol' those who had Bever of- 
fended iMm, were put to tleath ; and at last even his own 
olHcers never approached him hut with terror. Having 
in this manner punished his enemies, he next abrogaletl 
all tlie laws which were made by bis rival, and then 
niade him«elf consul with Cinna. 7has gratified in his 
two favourite passions vengeance and ambition, having 
once saved his country, and now deluged it with blood ; 
at bst as if willing to crown the pile of slaughter which 
:he;had made with his own body, he died the month af- 
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ter, aged seveaty, not without suspicion of having has- 
tened his end. 

In the mean time these accounts were biought to Syl- 
1a, who was sent againi>t Mithridates, and who was per- 
forming many signal services against him ; but conclud- 
ing a peace with that monarch, he resolved to return 
home to take revenge of his enemies at Ronie. 

In the mean time nothing could intimiddteCinna fmin 
making preparations to repel his opponent. Being join- 
ed by Carbo, who was now elected in the room ofVale- 
rius, who had been slain, 'together with young Marius^ 
who inherited all the abilities and the ambition of his fa- 
ther, he determined to send over part of the foi*ces he bad 
raised into Daimatia to oppose ^ylla before he entered 
Italy. Some troops were accordingly embarked ; but 
these being dispersed by a storm, the rest that had not 
yet put to sea^ absolutely refused to go. Upon this, 
Cinna, quite furious at their disobedience, rushed forward 
to persuade them to their duty. In tlie mean time, one 
of the most mutinous of the soldiers being struclc by an 
officer, returned the blow, and was apprehended for bis ' 
crime. This ill timed severity produced a tumult und a 
mutiny through the whole army; and while Cinna did 
all he could to prevent or appease it, he was run through 
the body by one of the crowd. 

ifcipio, the consul, who commanded against Sylla, was 
soon after allured by proposals for comins^io a treaty ; 
hot a raspension of arms being agreed upon, ^^yIla's 
soldiers went into the opposite camp, displaying those 
richer, which they had acquired in their expeilitions, and 
offering to participate with their fellow citizens in c^ise 
ibey changed their party. Aci^ordingly, the whole ar- 
my declared unanimously for fcyiia; and Scipio scarce 
knew that he was forsaken and deposed, till he was in- 
formed of it by a party of the enemy, who entering his 
tent, made him and his son their prisoners. 

In this manner both factions, exasperated to the higii- 
est degree, and expecting no mercy on either jiait, gave 
veut to their fury 114 several engagements. 'J he forces 
on the side of young Marius, who now succeeded his fa- 
ther in command, were the niost ninnerous, hnt ihoK* of 
>Sy|la better united and more under subordination. Car- 
bo, who commanded an army for iMarius in the field, 
sent eight legions to Fra^nestf, tu%c!iu\t'. his coiicnguo, 
I ^ 
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b^ithey were met by Pompey, afterwards mimamet! the 
Great, in a defile, who dew many of them, and dispers- 
ed the rest. Carbo, joined by tlrbanus, sooo after en- 
gaged Metellus, but was overcome with the loss of ten 
thousand men slain, end six thousand taken prisoners. 
In consequence of this defeat, Urbanus iciiled himself, 
and Carbo fled to Africa, whei«, after wandering a long 
tine, be was at last delivered up to Pompey, who, to 
please Sylla, ordered him to be beheaded. Sylla now 
became undisputed master of his country, entered Rome 
at the head of his army. Ha^jpy had lie supported ia 
peace the glory which he had a'cquired in war, or had he 
•oeased to live, when he ceased to conquer. 

Eight thousand men who had eiccaped the general car- 
nage, offered themselves to the eenqaeror ; he ordereil 
them to be put into the Villa Publica, a large hoose in 
tne Campus Martius, and at the same time convoked the 
senate ; there he spoke with great fluency, and in a man- 
ner no way discomposed, of his own exploits; and ii 
the mean time gave privaute directions, that all those 
wretches whom he had confined should be slain. The 
senate, amazed at the horrid outcries of the sufler«rs, at 
firt^t thought that the city was given up to plunder; bui 
vSylla, with an 'anembarrusscd air, infopned tliem' that it 
was only some<;rimir>als who were punished by hisorders, 
and tiiat they need not to make themselves uneasy about 
1hc»ipfate. The day after, be proscribed forty senators 
2tad sixteen ^hundred knights; and after an internNsnon 
of two da^-^, forty senators more, with aa iuliuite mMuber 
uf the richest citizens of Rome, 

lie next resolved to invest himself with the ■dictato^ 
sliip, and taat for a perpetuity ; and thus uniting ail civ- 
il as well as military power in his own person, he ww 
i;on!«ious he might thence give an air of justice to evs* 
' ry oppression. 

In this manner he continued to govern with caprici- 
ous tyranny, none daring to resist his power, until, con- 
irary to the expectations of all mankind, he laid lioyii 
the dictatorship, having held it not quite three years. 

After this he retired into the country in order to enjoy 
ihe pleasures of tranqniiity and social happiness; but 
tie did not long survive his abdication; he died of tiial 
lUseafsc uliicli is called the morbus pediculaTus, a loaih- 
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^ome and mortifyiog object, and capable of ihewiog the 
t utility of human ambition. 



CHAP. XIX. 

From tfu perpetual DickUor^hip ^/ St/lla to the Triumvi^ 
rate of Cmtar^ Pompey, and Cratms^ 

[U. C. 68a.J 

UPON the death of Sy1Ia» the jealounesof Pompey 
and Crassuiy the two most powerful men in the empire, 
began to excite fresh digsentions. Pompey was the most 
jjeloved general, aad Crassus was the richest man in 
Home. 

The iir&t opportunity that was afforded of discovtering 
their mutual jealousy was upon disbanding their troops, 
with which they had conquered. Neither chose to begin ; 
f>o that the mostiatal consequences threatened from their 
dissention : but at length, Crassus stifling his resentment, 
laid down bis command ; and the other followed his ex- 
ample immediately after-. The next trial between them 
was, who shonld be foremost in obtaining the favour of 
the people. Cras'stts entertained the populace at a thou- 
sand different tables, distributed corn to the familiies of 
tiiepoor, and fed the greatest part of the citizens for 
near three months. Pompey, on the other hand, la- 
boured to abrogate the laws made against the people's 
-authority by Sylla : be restored the power of judging 
to the knights, which had been formerly granted them 
by Gi^cehus, and gave back to the tribunes of the peo- 
ple all their formei'^privileges. It was thus that each 
gave his private aims a public appearance: so that 
what was in reality ambition in both, took with one 
the name of liberality, with the other that of freedom. 

An expedition* in which Pompey cleared the Medi- 
terranean, which was infested by pirates, having added 
greatly to his reputation, the tribunes of the people 
lioped it would be easier to advance their favorite still 
higher ; wherefore, Manilius, one of the number, prefei^ 
red a law, that all the armies of the empire, with the 
<;overament of ail A^ia, together with the maoagemenC 
ji tha war, which was renewed against Mithiidate?, 
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«faouM be eommiited to him alone. The law passed 
with little opposition, and the decree was confirmed by 
all the tribes of the people. 

Being thus appointed to the command of that impor- 
tant war, he immediately departed for Asia, having 
made the proper preparations towards forwarding the 
campaign. Mkhridates had been obliged by Lueulhis 
to take refuge in Lesser Armenia, and thither that gen- 
eral was preparing to follow him, when his whole army 
abandoned him, so that it remained for Pompey to ter- 
minate the war, which he effected with great ease and 
expedition* adding a large extent of dominion to tbe 
Koman empire, and returning to Rome in trimnpb, at 
the head of his conquering army. 

But all the victories of Pompey rather served to 
heighten the glory than to increase the power of Rome ; 
they only made it a more glaring object of ambition, 
and exposed its liberties to greater danger. Those lib- 
erties indeed seeme«l devoted to ruin on every side; for, 
even while he was pursuing his conquests abroad, Rome 
was at the verge of ruin from a conspiracy at home. 
This conspiracy was projected and carried on by Sergius 
Catiline, a patrician by birtb, who resolved to build his 
own power or tbe downfal of his country. He was 
singularly formed, both by art and nature, to conduct a 
conspiracy : he was possessed of courage equal to tbe 
most desperate attempts, and eloquence to give a coloor 
to his ambition ; ruined in his fortune, profligate in his 
manners, and vigilant in pur^uing his aims, he was insati- 
able after wealth, only with a view to lavish it on his 
, guilty pleasure. 

Catiline, having contracted many debts by the loose- 
ness of such an ill fipent life, was resolved to extricate 
himself from them by any means however unlawfol. 

Accordingly be assembled about tbirty of his debauch- 
ed associates^ and informed them of bis aims, his hopes, 
and his settled plan of operation. It was resolved 
among them that a general infurTectton »hoQld be laibed 
throughout Italy, t^ diffeeent parts of which were as- 
ti^ed to the different leaders. Rome was to be fired in 
several places at once, and Catiline at the bead of an 
army raised in Etruria, was, in the general confusion 
to possess himself of tbe city, and massacre all the sena- 
tors. Lentulits. one of his uroflicate as^iistaats, who had 
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been prastor^ or ju%e in the cityi was to preside in 
their generel oouocib: Cethegus, a man liv ho sacrificed 
the possession of great present power to the hopes of 
gratifying his revenge against Cicero, was to direct the 
massacre through the city : and Cssius wa« to conduct 
those wbo fired it But the vigilence of Cicero being a 
chief obstacle to their designs, Catiline was very desirous 
to see him taken off before he left Rome; upon which two 
knights of the company undertook to kill him the next 
morning in bis bed, in an early visit on pretence of bu- 
tiriess. But the meeting was no sooner over than Cice* 
ro had information of all that passed in it; for by the iii" 
trigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had gained over 
Curius, her lover, and one of the conspirators, to send 
him a ponctnal account of their deliberations. Having 
taken proper precautions to guard himself against the 
designs of his morning visitors, who were punctual to 
the appointment, he next took care to provide for the 
defence of the city ; and assembling the senate, consult- 
ed what was hest to be -done in this time of danger* 
The first «tep tak«n was to offer eeasiderable rewards 
lor farther di8Coveries> and then to prepare for the de« 
fence of the state. Catiline, to shew how well he 
could dissemble, or justify any crime, went boldly to 
the senate, declaring his innocence ; but when confront* 
ed by the eloquence of Cicero^ he hastily withdrew; de- 
claring aloud, that since he was denied a vindication of 
himself, and driven headlong by his enemies, he would 
extinguish the flames which was raised about him in uni- 
versal ruin. Accordingly, after a short conference 
with Lentulus and Cethegiis, he left Rome by night« 
with a small retinue, to make the best of his way to- 
wards Etruria, wiiere Manilius, one of the conspirators* 
was raising an army to support him. 

In the mean time Cicero took proper precautions to 
secure all .those of the conspiracy who remained in Rome. 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Caesins, and several others, were 
put in confinement; and soon aifter, by the command of 
the senate, being delivered over to the executioner, 
were strangled in prison. 

While his associates were put to death in the city, 
Catiline bad raised an army of twelve thousand men ; 
of which a fourth part only was completely armed ; the 
■*<it being furnished with w-hat chanse afforded, darts, 
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lauees, and elvhs. He rffased at fint to enlist slaves, 
who bad flocked to bina in great numbers, tnistiDg to 
the proper strength of the conspiracy ; but, upon the ap- 
proach of the consul, who was sent against bini, and up- 
on the arrival of the news that his confederates were 
put to death in Rome, the face of bis affiiirs were ea* 
tirely altered. His iirst attempt, tberefore, was by long 
marclies, to make bis escape over the Apennines into 
Gaul ; but in this his hopes were disappointed, ail the 
passes being strietly guarded by an army under Metel* 
lus, superior to his own. Being thus hemmed in on ev- 
ery side, and seeing all things desperate, with nothing 
left him but either to die or conquer, he resolved to niakfi 
one vigorouf>' efibrt against that army which pursued 
him. Antonius, the consul, being himself sick, the com« 
mand devolved upon his lieutenant Petreii^.N who after 
a fierce and bloody action, in which he lost a consldera- 
hie part of his best troops, put Catiline's forces to the 
rout, and destroyed his whole army, which fought des« 
perately to the last man. 

The extinction of this conspiracy seemed only to leave 
an open theatre for the ambition of the great men of the 
state to display itself in. Pompey was now returned in 
triumph from conquering the seas, as be had before been 
vietorrous in Europe and Africa. 

Crassus, as we have already oWrved, was the richest 
man in Rome ; and next to him, possessed of the great- 
est authority : his party in the senate was eveA stronger 
than that of Pompey his rival, and the envy raised 
against him was less. He and Pompey had been* long 
disunited by an opposition of interests and of charac- 
ters : however, it was from a continuance of tlieir mutual 
jealousies that the state was in some measure to ex- 
pect its future safety. It was in this situation of things 
that Julius Cssar, who had lately gone prsetor into 
Spain, and had returned with great riches and gloiy, 
resolved to convert theiv mutual jealousy to his own ad- 
vantage* This celebrated man was nephew to Marius 
- by the female line, and descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in Home : He had ali-eady mounted 
by the regular gradations of office, having been qusstor, 
ledile, grand pontiflf, and prsetor in Spain. Being d&< 
scended from popular ancestor, be war<aly espoused ths 
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Side of the people : and shortly after the death of Sylla, 
procnred those whom he had banished to be recalled. 
He had aU along declared for the populaee against the 
senate, and by this became their most favourite magis- 
trate. This consummate- statesman began first by offer* 
ing his services to Pompey, promising him his aid in 
faavnig all his aets passedi notwithstanding the senate's 
opposition. Pompey, pleased at the acquisition of a per- 
son of §0 much merit, readily granted him his confidence 
nnd protection. He next applied to Crassus, who, froni 
former connections ttras disposed to become still more 
nenrly his friend : at length, finding neither of them 
averse to an union of interests, he took an opportunity 
of bringing them together ; and remonstrating to them 
on the advantage as well as the neccRsity of a reconcili- 
ation, he had art enough to persuade them to forget 
former nnimosittes. A eombination was thus formed, 
by which they three agreed that nothing should be done 
In the conirtonwealth but what received their mutual 
concurrence and approbation. This was called the first 
Trinravirate, by which we find the constitution weak- 
en«Hl by a new Interest that had not hitherto taken place 
in the government, very different from that either of the 
senate or the people, and yet dependant on both. 



CHAP. XX. 

From tht beginning 9f the first Triwnviraiei to the death 
* of Potnpey^ 
[IJ. C. 694.] 

THE first thing C«sar did, upon being taken into the , 
trinravirate, was to avail himself of the interest of his 
confederates to obtain the consulship. The senate had 
Ftill Home influence left and though they were obliged to 
coRCtir in chusing, yet they gave him for a colleague 
one Bibulus, wholhey supposed would be a check upon 
his power; but the opposition was too strong for even 
Fiiperior abilities to resist it; 90 that Bibulus, after a 
cKrjjlit attempt in favour of the senate, remained inactive. 
C;?snr hogran his schemes for empire, by ir.gratiatins 
hiniself with the people ; he procured a law for dividing 
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certain lands in Campania among such of the poor citi- 
zens as had at least three (5hiUfren. This proposal was 
Just enough in itself, and only criminal from the views 
of the proposer. 

Having thus strengthened himself at home, he next 
deliberated with his confederates about sharing the for- 
eign provinces of the empire between them. 'Fhe parti- 
tion was soon made : Pompey chose Spain for his own 
part; for being fatigued with conquest and satiated 
with military fame, he was willing to take his p)easare«^ 
at Rome. Crassus chose Syria for his part of the empire; 
■which province, as it had hitherto enriched the generals 
who had subdued it, would, be hoped, gratify him in thn 
most favourite pursuit. To Caesar was left the province 
of Gaul ; composed of many fierce and powerful- na- 
tions, Tuost of them unsubdued, and the rest on}y profe^^ 
fitng a nominal subjection. Wherefore, as it was rather 
appointing him to conquer than command, thig govern- 
ment was granted him for five yenrs, as if, by its contin- 
uance, to compensate for its danger. 

It would be impossible in this narrow compass, to enn- 
incrate all the battles Cassar fought, and the states be 
subdued in his expeditions into Gaul and Britian, wbicb 
continued eight years. The Helvetians were the first 
that were brought into subjection with the loss of near 
two iMmtk-ed thousand men ; those who remained after 
the carnage were sent by Csesar in- safety to the fbrests 
from whence they had issued. Tbe Germans, with Ari- 
ovistus at their Head, were next cut off, to the number of 
eighty thou:«and ; their monarch himself narrowly escji- 
ping in a little boat across the Rhine. The Beige were 
cut off \yith such great slaughtoi*, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered' passable from the heaps of Flain. 
The Nervians, who were the most warlike of those bar- 
barous nations, made head for a short time, and fell upon 
the Romans with such fury, that their army was in dan- 
/ger of being utterly routed ; but Caesar himself, hastily 
catching up a buckler, rushed through his army into the 
midst of the enemy, by which raeaps he so turned the 
fiite of the day, tfajit the barbarians were all cut off to a 
man. The Celtic Gauls, who were powerful at sea, were 
next brought under subjection^ After them the Suevi, 
the Menapii, and all the nations from the Meditermneau 
to the British sea. From thence, stimulated by the de- 
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t&te of oonqnestf he crossed over into Britain, upon pre* 
tence that the natives had furnished his enemies with 
coBtinual supplies. Upon approaching the shores he 
found them covered with men to oppose his landing, and. 
his forces were in danger of being driven back, till the 
standard bearer of the tenth legion boldly leaped ashore* 
and, being well assliited by Ceesar, the natives were put 
to flight. The Britons, being terrified at Caesar's power, 
sent to desire a peace which was granti^d them« and some 
hostages delivered. A storm however, soon after, de- 
stroying great part of his fleet, they resolved to take 
advantage of the disaster, and marched against him with 
a powerful army. But what could a naked undisciplined 
anny do against forces that had been exercised under the 
greatest generals, and hardened by the conquests of the 
greatest part of the world ? Being overthrown, they 
were obliged once more to sue for peace ; which Cassar 
granted them, and then returned to the continent. Thos^ 
in less than nine years, he conquered, togjether with 
Britain, all that country which extends from the Medt* 
terranean to the Xxerman sea. 

While Cesar was thus increasing his reputation and 
ricfaes abroad, Poropey, who remained all the time in 
Rome, steadily co-operated with his ambition, and ad- 
vanced bis interests, while be vainly supposed he was for- 
warding his own. By his means Caesar was continued 
five years lon^r in Gaul: nor was he ronsed from big 
lethargy, till the fame of that great commander's valour, 
riches, and humanity, began secretly to give him pain, 
and to make him suppose they began to eclipse his own; 
for, as being more recent, they were more talked of. 
He now, therefore, bejEcan to do all in his power to di- 
minish Ca?sar's reputation, obliging the magistrates not 
to publish any letters they received from him till he had 
diminished the credit of them, by {spreading disadvanta- 
geous reports: one or two accidents also helped to 
widen the separation : namely, the death of Julia, Poro- 
pey *s wife, who had not only a little contributed to im- 
prove the harmony that subsisted between them^ and 
the destruction of Crassus, who bad conducted the war 
against the Parthians with so little prudence, that he 
suffered the enemy to get the advantage of . bim in al- 
most erery skirmish ; and incapable of extricfttins hin^ 
It 
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lelf from the difficulties in which he w«i involved, be fell 
a sacriEce to his own rashness, being jsilled, bravely de- 
fending himself to the last. , , . . . 

Casar, who now began to be sensible of the jealousies 
of Porapey , took occasion to solicit for the consulship, to- 
gether with a prolongation of his government in Gaul, 
desirous of trying whether Pompey would thwart or pro- 
mote his pret'ensions. In this Pompey seemed to be quiU 
inactive ; but at the same time privately employed two 
of his creatures, who alledged in the senate that the lawi 
did not permit a person that was absent to offer himself 
as a candidate for that high office. Pompey'^s view in 
this was to allure Casar, from his government, in order 
4o stand for the consulship in person. ^ Caesar, however, 
perceiving his artifices chose to remain in his province, 
convinced, that while he headed sUth an army as was 
now devoted to his interest, he could, at any time, give 
laws as well as magistratesto the state* 

The senate, which were now devoted to Pompey, be- 
cause he had for some time attempted to defend them 
from the encroachments of the people, ordered the two 
legions which were in Caesar's army, belonging to Pom- 
pey, home, as it was petended, to oppose the Parthianf, 
but, in reality, to diminish Caesar's power. Caesar easi- 
Jy saw their motive ; but, as his plans were not yet rea- 
dy for execution, I^e sent them home in pursuance of the 
orders of the senate, having previously attached the offi- 
cers to him with benefits, and the soldiers with a boun- 
ty. The next step the senate toofc was to rccal Caesar 
from his government, as his time was now very near ex- 
piring. But Curio, his friend in the senate, proposed 
that Caesar snould not leave his army till Pompey bad 
set him the example. This for a while perplexed Pom- 
pey ; however, during the debate, one of the senate de- 
claring that C aesar was past the Alps, and marching with 
his whole army directly towards Kome, the consul, im- 
mediately qnitting the senate, went with his colleague 
forth from the city to an bouse were Pompey at that 
time resided. He there presented him with a sword, 
commanding hira to march against Caesar, and fight in 
defence of the commonwealth. Pompey declared be was 
fea<ly to obey : hut, with an air of pretended modera- 
tion, added, that it was only in case more gentle expe- 
dients could not be employed. 
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Caesar, who was instructed in all that passed by hi« 
I»arti2an8, at Rome, thoagh he was still in Gaul, was 
>villing to give bis aims all the appearance of justice. 
He agreed to lay down his employment when I^ompey 
^oald do the same. But the senate rejected all bis pro- 
positions, blindly confident of their own power, and re- 
IjTing on the assurances of Pompey. Caesar still unwil- 
ling to come to an open rupture with the state, at last 
was content to ask the government of Ulyria^ with two 
legions ; but this also was refused him. Now, thereforet 
finding all hopes of an accommodation fruitless, and con- 
scious, if not of the goodness of his cause, at least of 
the gopdness of his troops, he began to dra^tbem down 
towards the confines of Italy, aBd, passing the Alps with 
bis third l^on, stopped at Ravenna, a dty of Cisalpine 
Gaul, from whence he once more wrote a letter to the 
consulSi declaring that he vna ready to resign all com* 
mand in case Pompey did so too. On the other hand, 
the senate decreed that. Caesar should lay down his 
government, and disband his force, within a limited time ; 
and if he refused obedience, that he should be dedared 
an enemy to the commonwealth. 

Cttsar, how^ever, seemed no way disturbed at these vio- 
lent proceedings : the night before his intended expedi- 
tion into Italy, he sat down to table cheerfully conv^rsf 
ing with his friends on the subjects of literature and 

Ehilosophy, and apparently disengaged from every am- 
ittous concern. After some time, rising up, he ^sired 
the company to make themselves cheerful in his absence, 
and that he would be with them in a moment : in the 
mean time, having ordered his chariot to be prepared, 
be immediately set out, attended by a few friends, for 
Armininm, a city upon the confines of Italy, whither be 
had dispatched a part of his army the morning t>efore. 
This journey by night, which was very fatiguing, be 
performed with great diligence, sometimes walking, and 
sometimes on horseback, till, at tbe break of day, be 
came up with his army, which consisted of about five 
thousand men, near the Rubicon, a little river which 
separates Italy from Gaul, and which terminated the 
limits of his command. The Romans had ever been 
taught to consider this river as the sacred boundary of 
Iheir domestic empire ; Caesar, therefore, when he ad- 
yanoed at the head of his army, to the sidi^j^f^river, 
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ftopt short upon the bank, as If imprest withrierror at 
the greatness of his enterprise. He pondered for some 
time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the river, and 
debating with himself whether he should venture io :— * 
^ If X pass this river," says be to one of the generals 
who stood by htm, " what miseries shall I bring upon 
** my connU^l aM, if now I stop short, I am undone.^ 
Thus saying, and resuming all his former alacrity, be* 
plunged in, crying out, that the die was cast, and all was 
BOW over. His soldiers followed him with equal promp- 
titude, and quickly arriving at Arminium, made them* 
lelves masters of the place without any resistance. 

This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost terrors 
in Rome, every one imagining that Csasar was leading 
bis army to lay the city in ruins. At one time were to 
be seeti the citizens Aying into the country for safety, and 
the inhabitants of the country coming up to seek for 
shelter in Rome. In this universal confasiop, Pompey 
fait all that repentance and self-condemnation which 
must necessarily arise from the remembrance of hav- 
ing advanced his rival to his present pitch of power ; 
wherever he appeared, many of hi« former friends were 
ready to tax him with his supineness, and sarcastically 
to reproach his ill grounded presumption. *"*• Where is 
♦* now," cried Favonius, a ridiculous senator of his par- 
ty, ** the army that is to rise at your command ? Xiet us 
*' see if it will appear by stamping.'^ Cato reminded 
bim of many warnings he had gave him ; which, bow- 
ever, as he was continually boding nothing but calami- 
ties, Pompey might very justly be excused i'rom attend- 
ing to. But being at length . wearied with these re- 
proaches, which were offered under colour of advice, 
he did all that lay in his power to encourage and con- 
firm his followers : be told them that the^ should not 
want an army ; for that he would be their leader : he 
eonfestj indeed, that he had all along mistaken Cassar^s 
aims, judging of them only from what they ought to 
be : however, if his friends were still inspired with the 
love of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever 
place their necessities should hapj)en to conduct them. 
He let them know that their affairs were in a very pro- 
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.tiendes tfaeie, there were infinite resources, both in Aaa 
mid Aicica, together with the succours they were sure 
to expect from all the kingdoms that were in altianoe 
with Home. This speech served in some measure to 
Ye^ive the hopes of the oonlederacy. The greatest part 
of the senate, his own private friends and dependants*, 
together with all those who expected to make their for-' 
tunes in this cause, agreed to .foUow, him. Being in no 
capacity to resist Csssar at Rom», kie resolved to lead 
his forces to Capua, where he commanded the two legi* 
ODS that served under Csesar in GauL 

Cesar, in the mean time, after having vainly attempt- 
ed to bring Pompey to an accommodation, resolved to 
pursue him into Capua, before he coold collect bis for- 
ces. Accordingly, he marched on to take possession of 
the cities that lay between him and bis rival, not regard- 
ing Rome, which he knew vwoutd fall of course to the 
conqueror. 

Corsinium was the first city that attempted to stop 
the capidity of bis march. It was defended by Domiti- 
ns, who had been appointed by the senate to succekl 
him in Gaul, and was garrisoned by twenty cohorts, 
which were levies in the countries adjaceat ; Csesar how- 
ever, quickly invested it ; ant] though Domitius sent 
frequently to Pompey« exhorting him to come and raise 
the siege, he wa%at last obliged to endeavour to escape 
privately. His intetitions happened to be divulged, the 
garrison were resolved to consult their own safety by 
' delivering him up to the besiegers. Csesar readily ac- 
cepted their offers, but kept his men from immediately 
entering into the town. After some time, Lentulus the 
consul, who was one of the besieged, came out to im- 
plore forgiveness for himself and the rest of bis confed- 
erates, putting. Caesar in mind of their ancient friend- 
ship, and acknowledging the many favours be had re- 
ceived at his hands* To this Cesar, who would not 
wait ihe conclusion of his speech, generously replied, 
that he came into Italy, not to injure the libertieii of 
Borne and its citizens, but to restore them. This humane 
reply being quickly Carried into the city, the senators 
and tlie knights, with their chifdi-en, and some officers of 
the garrison, came out to claim the conqueror's protec- 
' tion, who, just glancing at their ingratitude, gave them 
their liberty, with permission to go vf|ifin^f^|r they 
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should think proper. But while he dismissied the load- 
ers, he, apon this, as upoa all other occasions, took care 
to attach the common soldiers to his own interest, sensi- 
ble that he might stand in need of an army^ but that 
while he lived, his army could never stand in need of a 
commander. 

Pompey, who \vas unable to continue in Rome, hav« 
ing intelligence of what passed on this occasion, imme* 
diately retreated to Brundusium, where he resolved to 
stand a siege to retard the enemy until the forces of the 
empire sliould be united to oppose him. His aim in this 
sncceeded to his wish ; and after having employed Csesar 
for some time in a fruitless siege, lie privately passed his 
forces over to Dyracchium, where the consul had levied 
a body of forces for his assistance. However, though 
he made good his escape, he was compelled to leave the 
whole kingdom of Italy at the mercy of his rival, with- 
out either tf town or an army that had strength to op- 
pose his progress. 

Csesar, finding he could not follow Pompey for want 
of shipping, went back to Rome to take possession of 
the public treasures, which his opponent by a most un- 
accountable oversight, had neglected taking with him. 
However, upon his coming up to the door of the treasu- 
ly, Metcllus, the tribune; who guarded it, refused to let 
liim pass ; but Caesar, with more than uspal emotion, lay- 
ing his hand upon bis sword, threatened to strike him 
dead : " And know, young man," cried he, ** that it is 
** easier to do this than to say it." This menace had 
Its effei^*; Metellus retired, and Cssar took out of the 
treasury, to the amount of thred thousand pound 
weight of gold, besides an immense quantity of silver* 

Having thus provided for continuing the war, he de- 
parted from Rome, resolved to subdue Pompey's lieute- 
nants, Afranius and Petreius, who had been long ia 
Spain at the head of a veteran army, composed of the 
choicest legions of the empire, who had been ever vic- 
torious under all its commanders. Csesar, however, vho 
knew the abilities of its two present generals, jocosely 
said as he vas preparing to go thither, that he went to 
fight an army without a general ; and upon conquerios 
It, would retnr^ to fight a general without an army. 

The first conflict which he had with Afranius and Pe- 
treius was rather unfavourable. It was fought near the 
city of Herdaj aad both sides claimed the honour of the 
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victory. But fay various stratagems be reduced them at 
last to such extremity of hunger and drought that ttiey 
were obliged to yield at discretion. Clemency was his 
favdurite virtue ; be dismisjied them ail with the kindest 
professions ; and sent them home to Rome laden with 
lihame and obligations, to publish his virtues, aud confirm 
the affections of bis adherents* Thus, in the space of 
about foKy days, he became master of all Spain, and re* 
turned again victorious to Kome. The citizeAs upon this 
occasion, received him with fresh demonstrations of joy, 
and created faim dictator and consul ; but the first of 
these offices be laid down after he had held it eleven days. 

"While Cesar was thus employed, Pompey was equal* 
1y active in making preparations in Epirus and Greece 
to oppose him. All the monarchs of the £a8t had de- 
clared in his favour, and sent very large supplies. He 
was master of nine emotive Italian legions, and had a 
fleet of five bundried large ships, under the conduct of 
Bibulus, an active and experienced commander. Added 
to these, he was supplied with large sums of money ,JaHd 
all the necessaries for an army, fromUhe tributary pro- 
vinces round him. He had attacked Anthony and JDo* 
label la, who commanded for Caesar in that part of the 
empire, with such success, that the former was obliged to 
fiy, and the latter was taken prisoner. Crowds of the 
(listinguished citizens and nobles from Rome came every 
day to join him. He had at one time about two hundred 
senators in his camp, among whom were Cicero and Ca- 
to, whose approbation of his cause was equivak^t to an 
army. *• 

Notwithstanding these preparations, Caesar shipped 
off five of his twelve legions at Brundusium, and, weigh- 
ing anchor, fortunately steered through the midst of his 
enemies, timing it so well that he made his passage in 
one day. , Still, however, convinced that the proper time 
for making proposals for a peace was after gaining an 
advantage, he sent one Rufns, whom be had taken pri- 
soner, to effect an accommodation with Pompey, offer- 
ing to refer all to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
Poonpey once more rejected the overture, holding the 
people of Rome too much in Caesar's interest to be re* 
lied on. 

Pompey had been raising supplies in Macedonia, 
wheu first iaformed of Cesar's landing upon the coast 
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ef Epirus : he now therefore resolved immediately t« 
march to DyracolHum, in order to cover that place {roa 
Caesar's attempts, as all his ammunition and provisions 
were deponted there. The first place that both armies 
came in sight of each other was on the opposite banks 
of the river Apsus ; and as both were conmianded bj- 
the two greatest generals then in the world, the one re- 
nowned for bis conquests of the' East, the other celebra- 
ted for bis victories over the western parts of the empire, 
a battle was eagerly desired by the soldiers on either 
Bide« bat neither general was willing to hasard it upon 
this occasion ; Pompey could not rely upon his new le- 
vies, and Caesar would not venture en engagements till 
be was joined by the rest of his forces. 

Cesar had now waited some time with extreme im- 
patience for the coming up of the remainder of his ar- 
my, and even ventured out alone in an open fishing boat 
to hasten its arrival, but he was driven back by a storm. 
However, his disappointment was soon relieved, by an 
information of the landing of the troops he bad long ex- 
pected at AppoHonia, from whence tbey were approach- 
ing, under the conduct of Anthony and Calenus, to join 
him ; he therefore decamped in order to meet them, and 
prcvei^ Pompey, with his army, £ram engaging theni 
An. th^r maroh, as he lay on that side of the river, 
XA'bere the succours had been obFiged to come on shore. 

Pompey being eorapelted to retreat, led his forces to 
Asparagus, nigh Dyraoehium, where he was sure of 
being supplied with every thine necessary for his army 
by the numerous fleets which he employed along the , 
coasts of Epirus : there he pitched his camp upon a ' 
toneue pf land Cas mariners expressed it) that Jutted in- 
to the sea, where also was a small shelter for ships, where 
few winds could annoy them : in this place, being most 
advantageously situated, he immediately began to- eo- 
trench his camp: which Csesar perceiving, and finding 
that he was not likely soon to quit so advantageous a 
post, began to entrench also behind him. And as all 
beyond Porapey's camp, towards the land side, was bil- 
ly and steep, he built redoubts upon the hills, stretching 
round from shore to shore, and then caused lines of com- 
munication to be drawn from bill to bill, by which he 
blocked up the camp of the enemy. He hoped by 
this blockade to force his op|<)iieiit^gQ&i^ttle, which 
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be ardently desired, and which the other, with equel in- 
dustry declined. Thus both sides continued for some 
time employed in designs and stratagems, the one to 
annoy and the other to defend. Caesar^g men daily 
carried on their works to straiten the enemy ; those of 
Fompey did the same to enlarge themselvei, having the 
advantage of numbers, and severely galled the enemy 
by their slingers and archers. Cassar, however, was in- 
defatigable; he caused blinds or mantles to be wade of 
skins of beasts, to cover his men while - at work ; he cat 
off all the water that supplied the enemy's camp, and 
forage from the horses, so that there remained no more 
subsistence for them. But Pompey at last resolved to 
break through his lines, and gain some other part of the 
country more convenient for encampment. According- 
ly, having informed himself of tBe condition of Caesar's 
fortifications from some deserters who came over to 
bim, be ordered his li^ht infantry and archers on board 
bis ships, with directions to attack Caesar's entrench- 
ments by sea, where they were least defended. This 
was done with such effect, that though Caesar and his 
officers used their utmost endeavours to hinder Bom^ 
pey's designs, yet, by means of reiterated attempts, he 
at last effected his purpose of extricating his army from 
bis former camp, and of encamping in another pjace by 
the sea, where ha had the conveniency of forage and "" 
shipping also. CdSsar, being thus frustrated in his views 
of blocking up the enemy, and perceiving the loss he 
hod sustained, resolved at last to force Pompey to a bat- 
tle, though upon disadvantageous terms. The engage- 
meat began by attempting to cut off* a legion which wat 
posted in a wood, and this brought on a general battle. 
The conflict was for some time carried on with great 
ardour, and with equal fortune ; but Caesar's army be- 
ing entangled in the entrenchments of the old camps 
lately abandoned, began iJb fall into disorder; upon 
which Pompey pressing his advantage, they at last fled 
with great precipitation. Great numbers perished in the 
trenches and on the banks of the river, or were pressed 
to death by their fellows. Pompey pursued his succes- 
ses to the very camp'of Caesar ; but either surprised with 
the suddenness of his victory, or fearful of an ambuscade, 
be withdrew his troops into his own camp, and thui lo^ 
an opportunity of securing his victoi^i^^ '^^^o^S^^ 
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After this defeat, which was hy no means decisive, 
Caesar marched, with all his forces united into one. bo- 
dy, directly to Goniphi, a town in the proTince of Tbes- 
saly. But the news of bis defeat at Dyrrachhim had 
reached this place before him; the inhabitants there- 
fore, who had before promised him obedience, now 
changed their minds ; and, with a degree of baseness 
equal to their imprudence, shut their gates against him. 
Cesar was not to be injured with impunity ; wherefore, 
having represented to his soldiers the great advantage 
of forcing a place so very rich, he ordered the machines 
for scaling to be got ready ; and causing an assault to 
be made, procee^d with such vigour, that, notwith- 
standing the great height of the walls, the town was ta- 
ken in a few hours time. Csesar left it to be plundered; 
and, without delaying his march, went forward to 
Metropolis, another town of the same province, which 
yielded at bis approach. By this means he soon became 
possessed of allThessaly, Except Larissa, which was gar- 
risoned by Scipio with his legipn who commanded for 
Pompey. During this interval, Pompey's officers con- 
tinually soliciting their commander to come to a battle, 
and incessantly teasing him with importunities to en- 
gage, he at length resolved to renounce his own judg- 
^eut in eompiiaoee with those about him, and to give 
np all schemes of pmdence for those dictated by avarice 
and passion. Wherefore, advaneiag into Thessaly with- 
in a few days after the taking of Gomphi, he drew down 
upon the plains of Pharsalia,^ where he was Joined by 
Scipio, his lieutenant, with the troops under his com- 
nanU. There be waited the coming np of Caesar, re- 
solved upon engaging, and upon deciding the fate of the 
kingdom at a single battle. 

Caesar bad employed all his art for ^me tUiieio 
bounding the inclinations of bis men ; and finding his 
army once more resolute and vigorous, he caused them 
to advance towards the plains of PharsiaJia, where Pom- 
pey was now encamped and prepared to oppose him« 

The approach of these two great armies, composed of 
the best and bravest troops in the world, together with 
the {greatness of the prize for which they contended, fil- 
led all minds with anxie^r, though with different expec- 
jtations. Pompey's army, being most numerous turned 
aU their thoujghts to tjb^ enjoymant of U>« victory i C»< 
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wr'fl, With better aims, considered only the means of ob^ 
tBiniDg it: Pompey's army depended upon their num- 
bers and their many generals ; CassaHs upon their own 
discipline, and the conduct of their single commander : 
Pompey's partisans hoped much from the justice of 
their cause ; Caesar's alledged the frequent proposals 
which they had made for peace without c^ct. Thus 
the views, hopes, and motives of both seemed different, 
but their hatred and ambition were the same. Cse^ar, 
who was ever foremost in ofTeriDg battle, ted out hi« 
army in array to meet the enemy ; but Pompev, either 
suspecting his troops, or dreading the event, kept his 
advantageous situation for some time : be drew indeed 
sometimes out of his camp, but always kept himi^elf un- 
der his treAches, at the foot of the hill near which he 
was posted. Cesar, being unwilling to attack him at a 
disadvantage, resolved to decamp the next day, hoping 
to harrass out his antagonist, who was not a match for 
him In sustaining the fatigues of duty* Accordingly, 
the order for marching was given, and the tents struck, 
when word was brought him that Pompey's army had 
quitted their entrenchments, and had advanced farther 
into the plain than usual, so th^t he might engage them 
at less disadvantage : whereupon he caused l^s troops 
that were upon their march to halt, and with a counte- 
nance of joy informed them that the happy time was at 
last come, which they had so long wished for, and which 
was to crown their glory and terminate their fatigues. 
ITpon this be drew up his troops in order, and advanced 
towards the place of battle. — His forces did not amount 
to above half those of Pompey, the army of the one 
amounting to above forty-five thousand foot and seven 
thousand horse : that of the other not exceeding twen- 
ty-two tbousami foot and about a thousand horse. This 
disproportion, particularly in the cavalry, had filled 
Caesar with apprehensions, wherefore he had some days 
before picked out the strongest and nimblest of his foot 
soldiers, and accustomed them to fight between the 
ranks of bis cavalry. By their assi«itaRce his thousand 
horse was a match for Pompey's seven thousand, and 
had actually got the better in a skirmish that happened 
between them some days before. 

Pompey, on the other hand had strong expectations 
of suceess; he boasted that he could put Cesar's legions 
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to flight without striking a ."ingte bIo\v : presuming, thai 
as soon as the armies formed, bis cavalry, on which he 
placed his greatest expectations, would outflank and sur- 
round the enemy. Labeinus commended this scheme of 
Pompey ; alledging also, that the present troops, of 
which Cffisar's army was composed, were but the shadow 
of' those old legions that had fought in Britain and 
Gaul ; that all the veterans were worn out, and had 
been replaced by new levies made in a hurry in Cisalpine 
Gaul. To increase the confidence of the army still 
more, he took an oath, which the rest folbwed him in, 
never to returp to the camp hut with vietory. In this 
disposition, and under these advantageous circumstances, 
Pompey led his troops to battle. 

Pompey's order of battle was good and well judged. 
In the centre, and on the two flanks, he placed all his 
veterans, and distributed bis new raised troops between 
the wings and the main body. The Syrian legions were 
placed in the centre, under the command of Scipio; the 
Spaniards, on whom he greatly relied, were put on the 
right under Domitius ^nobarbus, and on the left were 
stationed the two legions which Caesar had restored in 
the beginning of the war, led on by Pompey himself ; 
because from thence he intended to make the attack 
which was to gain the day : and for the same reason he 
bad there assembled all his horse, slingers, and archers, 
of which his right wing had no need, being covered by 
the river Enipius. Caesar likewise divided his army into 
three bodies under three commanders ; Domitius Calvin- 
us being placed in the centre, and Mark Anthony on the 
left, while he himself led on the right wing, which was to 
oppose the left commanded by Pompey. It is remarkable 
enough that Pompey chose to put himself at the head of 
those troops which were disciplined and instructed by 
Csesar, an incontestible proof how much he valued them 
above any of the rest of his array. Caesar on the con- 
trary, placed himself at the head of his tenth legioni 
that bad owed all its merit and fame to his own training- 
As he observed the enemy's numerous cavalry to be all 
drawn to one spot, he guessed at Pompey 's intention ; to 
obviate which he made a draught of six cohorts from his 
rear line, and forming them into a separate bndy, con- 
cealed them behind his right wing, with instructions not 
to throw their javelins on the approach of Pompey's 
horse, as wag customary, but to kce^t^^m^^tlieir hinds, 
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and pash tbem directly in the faces and the eyes of the 
faori<emen, who being composed of the younger part of 
the Roman liobility, valued themselves much upon theif 
beauty, and dreaded a scar m the face more than a wound 
in the body* He, lastlyi placed the cavalry he had so as 
to cover the right of the tenth legion, ordering his third 
line not to march till they had received the signal from 
him. , 

As the armies i^pproached, the tvro generals went 
from rank to rank encouraging their men, warming their 
hope!) and lessening their apprehension. Pompey repre- 
sented to his men, that the glorious occasion which they 
had long besought him to giant was now before them: 
•* And indeed,'* cried he, "what advantages could you 
** wish over an enemy that you are not now possessed 
•* of? Your numbers, your vigour, a late victory, all 
** assure a speedy and an easy conquest of those harras- 
•• sed and broken troops, composed of men worn out 
•* with age, and impre«st with terrors of a recent defeat ; 
*« but there is still a stronger bulwark for our protection 
V than the superiority of our strength, the justice of our 
•' cause. You are engaged in the defence of liberty, 
•* and of your country ; you are supported by its laws, 
*' and followed by its magistrates; you have the world 
•' spectators of your conduct, and wishing you success ; 
•* on the contrary, be whom you oppose is a robber and 
** oppressor of his country, and almost already «ink 
•• with the consciousness of his crimes, as well as the bad 
** success of his arms. Shew then, on this occasion, all 
** that ardour and detestation of tyranny that should 
** animate Romans and do justice to mankind." Caesar, 
on his side, went among his men with that steady seran- 
ity for which he was so much admired in the midst of 
danger. He insisted on nothing so strongly to his soU 
fliers as his fr^uent ancf unsuccessful endeavours for 
peace. He talked with terror of the blood he was going 
to shed, and4>leaded only the necessity that urged him to 
it.— He deplored the many brave men that were to fail 
on both sides, and the wounds of his country, whoever 
«hou!d be victorious. His soldiers answered his speech 
with looks of ardour and impatience; which observing, 
he gave the signal to begin. The word on Pompey 'a 
fcida, was Hercules the invincible, that on Csesar's, ve- 
nni tlie victorious. There was only to much spilc« be- 
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tween both armies a^ to give rocmi for fighting ; vrberf - 
fore Pompey ordered his men to receive the first shock 
without moving out of their places, expecting the ene- 
my's ranks to he put into disorder by their motion.—- 
Csesar'si^IdierB were now rushing on with their usual 
impetuosity, when, perceiving the enemy motinnless, 
they all etopt short as if by general consent, and halted 
in the niitlst of their career. A terrible pause ensued, 
in which both armies continued to gaze upon each otb<^r 
with . mutual terror and dreadful fiereniiy. At length, 
Caeseir^s men haying taken breath ran furionsly upon the 
enemy, first discharging their javelins, and then <irawing- 
their swords. The same method was observed by Pom- 
pey's troops, who as vigorously sustained the attack. 
His cavalry also were ordered to charge at ^the very on- 
set, which, with the multitude of archers and slingerf, 
soon obliged Caesar's men to give ground ; whereupon 
Caesar immediately ordered the six cohorts that warn 
placed as a reinforcement to advance, with orders to ^ 
strike at the enemy's faces, This had its desired effect ; 
the cavalry, that were bnt just now sure of victory^ re- 
ceive an immediate check ; the unusual method of fight- 
iog pursued by the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the 
Visages of the assailants, and the horrible disfigtring 
wounds they made, all contributed to intimidate thpm 
so much, that instead qf defending their persons, their 
only endeavour was to save their faces. A total route 
ensued of their whole body, which fie<l in great disorder 
to the neighbouring mouniainii, while the archers and 
slingers who were thijs abaaduned, were cut to pieces. 
Caesar now commanded tire coliorts to pursue their sue- 
i^jgSf and, advancing, charged Pompey's troops upon the 
flank : Mils charge the enemy withstood for some t\Tfln 
With great bravery, till he brought up his third linp, 
which had not yet engaged. Pompey's Infantry, bein^ 
thus doubly attacked, in front by fresh troops, and in 
rear by the victorious cohorti}, conid iio longer rti>\^i 
but fled to their camp. The flight began among th'-, 
strangers, though Pompey's right wing still valiantly 
maintained their ground. Caesar, nowevpp, being con- 
vinced that the victory was certain, with his usual clem- 
ency cried out, to pursue the strangers, but to spare tin* 
Romans : upon which they ail laid dowii their arrai and 
received quarter. The greatest slaiigliter was among »!»♦? 
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auxiliaries, who fled od all quarters, but principally 
went for safety to the camp. The battle had now lasted 
from the break of day till noon, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot ; nevertheless the conquerors did not remit 
tbfir ardour, being encouraged by the example of their 
g!q|peral, who thought his victory not complete till he 
was master of the enemy's camp. . Accordingly, march- 
ing on foot at their head, he called upon them to follow 
and strike the decisive blow. The cohorts, which were 
left 4o defend the camp, for some time made a formidable 
resistance, particularly a great number of Thracians 
and other barbarians who were appointed for its defence : 
but nothing could resist the ardour of Caesar's victorious 
anny ; they were at last driven from their trenches, and 
all fled to the mountains, not far blf. Caesar, seeing the 
field and camp strewed with his fallen countrymen was 
strongly affected at so melancholy a prospect, and could 
not help crying out, to one that stood near him, " They 
" would have it so." Upon entering the enemy's camp, 
every object presented fresh instances of the blind pre- 
sumption and madness of his adversaries ; on all sides 
were to be seen tents adorned with ivy and branches ot 
myrtle, couches covered v/itfaf purple, .and side-boards 
loaded with plate. Every thing gave proofs of the 
highest luxary, and seemed rathec the preparatives for a 
banquet, the rejoicings for a victory, than the dispositions 
for a battle. A camp so richly furnished might hav« 
been able to engage the attention of any troops but 
Caesar's; there was still something to be done, and h« 
would not permit them to pursue any other object than 
tlieir enemies til) they were entirely subdued. A i^oi^ 
niderable body of these having retired to the adjacent • 
mountains, he prevailed on his soldiers to join him in tlm 
{Nirsuit, in order to oblige these to surrender. He be- 
gan by inclosing them with a line drawn at the foot of 
the mountain; but they quickly abandoned a post 
%vhich was not tenable for want of water, and endea- 
Toured to reach the city of Larissa. ' Caesar led a party . 
of his asmy by a shorter way, and intercepted their re- 
tread drawing up in order of battle between them and 
the oity. However, these unhappy fugitives once mont 
found pnitection from a mountain, at the foot of which 
a rivulet which ran, supplied them with water. Now night 
approaoHiogi Caesar's men were almobt spent, and resuly 
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U> faint wiih their incessant toil since morning, yet stril 
be prevailed upon them once more to renew their la* 
bours, and to cut off the rivulet that supplied the defen- 
dants. The fugitives, thus deprived of all hopes of suc- 
cour or subsistance, sent deputies, to the conqueror, offer- 
ing to surrender at discretion. During this interval of 
oegociation, a few senators that were among them took 
the advantage of the night to escape, and the jre^t next 
morning g^ve up their arms, and experienced the con- 
<queror's clemency. In fact, he addressed them with 
great gentleness, and forbade his soldiers to ofi^r them 
any violence, or to take any thing from them. Thus 
Caspar, by his conduct, gained the most complete victo- 
ry that had ever been obtained ; and by his gr^at clem- 
ency after the battle seemed to have deserved it. His 
lossamounted to but two hundred men, and that of Pom- 
pey to fifteen thousar^d, as well Romans as auxiliaries: ' 
twenty-four thousand men surrendered themselves pris- 
Qners of war, and the greatest part of these entered into 
Caesar's army, and were incorporated with the rest of 
his forces. As to the senators and Roman knights who 
fell into his hands, he generously gave them liberty to 
retire wherever they thought proper : and' as for .the 
letters which Pompey bad received from several persons 
who wished to be" thought neutral, he burnt them all 
witbout*reading them, as Pompey had done upon a for- 
mer occasion. Thus having performed ail the duties 
of a general and a statesman, he sent for the legions 
which had passed the night in the camp, to relie^re those 
which had accompanied him in the pursuit, and arrived 
^ same day at liarissa. 

As for Pompey, who had formerly shewn such instan- 
ces of courage and conduct, when he saw his cavalry 
routed, on which he had placed his sole dependence, be 
absolutely lost bis reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder by rallying such troops as fled, or 
by opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the con- 
querors, being totally amazed by his first blow, he re- 
turned to the camp, and in his tent waited the issue of 
an event, which it was his duty to direct, not to follow: 
there he remained for some moments without speaking, 
till being told that the camp was attacked, ** What," 
, says he, " are we pursued to our very entrenchments !" 
and tmmediutely quitting his armo^^<^^ habit mor» 
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suitable to bis circumstances, be fled away on horseback 
to Larissa ; from whence, perceiving he was not pursued, 
he slackened his pace, giving way to -all the agonizing 
i-efiections which bis deplorable situation must naturally 
Huggest. In thb melancholy manner be passed along the 
Vdle of Tcmpe, and pursuing the river Pcneus, at last 
arrived at a fisherman's h«it, in which he passed the 
night. From thence he went on board a little bark, and 
keeping along the sea shore, he descried a ship of some 
burthen which seemed preparing to sail, in which he era-- 
barked, the master of the vessel still paying him the 
homage which was due to his former station. From the 
mouth of the river Peneus he saile<l to AmphipoHs, where 
/inrling his affairs desperate, he steefed to Lesbos to take 
in bis wife Cornelia, whom he bad left there at a distance 
from the dangers and hurry of the war. She, who had 
long flattered h^rt-elf with^ the hopes of victory, felt 
the reverse of her fortune in an agony of distress ; she 
was desired by the messenger, whose tears more than 
words proclaimed the greatness of her misfortunes, to 
hasten, if she expected to seePonipey, with but one ship, 
and even that not his own: her grief, which before was 
violent, became then unsupportable ; she fainted away, 
and lay a considerable time without any signs of life. 
At length recovering herself, and reflecting it was now 
no time for vain lamentations, she ran quite through the 
city to the sea side. Fompey embraced her without 
speaking a word, and for some time supported her in -his 
arms in silent despair. 

Havingtaking in Cornelia, he now Continued bis course 
steering to the south-east, and stopping no longer than 
was necessary to take in provisions at the ports that oc- 
curred in his passage. He was at last prevailed upon to 
apply to Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pom- 
pey bad been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who 
was yet a minor, had not the government in his own 
bands, but he and bis kingdom were under the direction 
of Photinus, an eunuch, and Theodorus a master of the 
art of speaking. These advised that Pompey should be 
invited on shore and there slain ; and accordingly Achil- 
las, the commander of the forces, ami Septimus, by 
i>irth a Roman, ami who had formerly been a centurion 
in Pompey's army, were appointed to carry their opin- 
ions into execution. Bein^ attended by threes or four 
L 2 
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more, they went into a little bark, and rowed oflf from 
lapd towards Pompey's ship that lay about a mile from 
the shore. Pompey, after having taken leave of Cor- 
nelia, who wept at iiis departure, and having repeated 
two verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he who trusts 
his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment becomes a 
slave, gave his hand to Achillas, and stept into the bark, 
with only two attendants of bis own. They had now 
rowed from the ship a good way ; and,- as during that 
time they all kept profound silence, Pompey, willing to 
begin the discourse, accosted Septimius, whose face ha 
recollected. *' Methinks, friend," cried he, " you and I 
•* were once fellow soldiers together." Septimius gave 
only a nod with his head, without uttering a word, or 
instandng the least civility. Pompey, therefore, took 
out a paper, 6u which he had minuted a speech he in- 
tended to make to the. king, and began reading it. In 
this manner they approached the shore; and Corne)ia^ 
whose concern had never suffered her to lose sight of her 
husband, began to conceive hope, when she perceived 
the peo|>)e on the strand crowding down along the coasts 
as if willing to receive him: but her hopes were soon 
destroyed; for that instant, as Pompey rose, supporting 
hinxseif upon his freed man's arm, Septimius stabbed 
him in the back, and was instantly seconded by Achillas. 
Pompey perceiving his death inevitable, only disposed 
himself to meet it with decency, and covering his face 
with his robe, without speaking a word, with a sigh re- 
signed himself to his fate. At this horrid sight Corne- 
iia shrieked so loud- as to be heard to the shore ; but the 
danger she herself was in, did not allow the mariners 
time to look on ; they immediately set sail, and the wind 
proving favourable, fortunately they escaped the pur- 
suit of the Egyptian gal lies. In the meantime, Pom- 
pey's murderer's having cut off his head, caused it to be 
embalmed, the better to preserve its features, designing 
it for a present to Casar. The body was thrown naked 
on the strand, and exposed to the view of all those whose 
curiosity led them that way. However, his faithful freed 
man, Philip, still kept near it ; and when the crowd was 
dispersed, he washed it In the sea ; and looking round 
for materlaifcto burn it, he perceived the wrecks of a fish- 
ing boat, of which he composed a pile. While he was 
tUtfs piously employed^ he was aTOf|(^(to?? old Ro- 
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mail soldier who had served under Pompey in his youth. 
*^ Who art thou," said he, ** that art making these bum- 
** ble preparations for Pompiey's funeral?'' Philip bav* 
ing answered that he was one of his freed men, '* Alas,** 
replied the soldier, ** permit me to share in this honour 
.** also: among all the miseries of my exile it will be my 
** last sad comtbrt, that I have been able to assist at the 
*' funeral of my old commander, and touch the body of 
*^ the bravest general that ev«r Rome produced." &th 
joined in giving the corpse the last rites ; and after this 
they codeoting bis ashes, buried them under a little rising 
earth, serapeil together with their hands, over which was 
afterwards placed the following inscription : He loiiou 
mtrits deserve a temple^ can note scarce find a iomh. 



CHAP. XXL 

¥rmn ike deitrudion of Hie Commonweallh io the <> 

iablidvment of the first emperor Augustus. 

[U. C. 706,] 

C^^SAR has been much celebrated for his fortune, 
and yet' his abilities seem equal to his highest success. 
He possessed many shuaing qualities, without the inter- 
itiiKture of any defect but that of ambition. His talents 
were such as would have rendered bim victorious at the 
bead of auy army be commanded, and he would have 
governed in any republic that had given him birth. 
Having now gained p most complete victory, his success 
only seemed to increase his activity, and inspire him with 
fresh resolution to fi\ce new dangers. He i-esolved there* 
fore to pursue his last advantage, and follow Pompey to 
whatever cbunti7 he should retire ; convinced, that du- 
ring his life he might gain new triumphs, but could ne- 
ver enjoy security. 

Accordingly, losing no time, he set sail for Egypt, 
and arrived at Alexandria with about four thousand 
men ; a very inconsiderable force to keep such a power- 
ful kingdom under subjection. Upon his landing, the 
first accounts he received were of Pompey's miserable 
end ; and soon after one of the murderers came with 
bis h«ad end ring, as a most grateful present to the con- 
r^ueror. But Caesar had too much haui^j|.^ to be pleas- 
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ed Wiih')iucb an borrid Fpectacle ; he turned away from 
it witb disgust ; and, after a short pause, gave vent to 
his pity in a flood of tears. He shortly after ordered a 
magni^cent tomb Ut be built to bis memory, on the spot 
where he was murdered, and a temple near the place to 
Nemesis, who was the goddess that punished those that 
were cruel to men in adversity. 

It should seem that the Egyptians by this time liad 
some hopes of breaking o(f all alliance with the Komanfi, 
which they considered, as in fact it was, but a specious 
objection. They first began to take offence at CiBsar's 
carrying the ens^igns of Roman power before him as he 
entered the city. Photinus, the eunuch, also treated 
him with great disrespect, and even attempted hisjife. — 
Caesar, however, concealed his reseutment till he had a 
force sutficient to punish his treacheiy; and sending 
privately for the legions which had been formerly en- 
rolled for P(>mpey'8 sefrvice, as being the nearest to 
Egypt, he in th^/mean time pi-etended to repofe an en- 
tire 'confidence in the king's minister, making great en- 
tertainments, and asslsliug at the conferences of the 
philosophers, who were in great numbers at Alexandria. 
However, he soon changed his manner, when he found 
himfielf in no danger from the minister's attempts ; and 
declared, that, as being Roman consul, it was his duty 
to settle the succession of the Egyptian crown. 

There was at that time two pretenders to the crown 
of Egypt ; Ptolemy, the acknowledged king, and the 
celebrated Cleopatra, his sister, to whom, by the custom 
of the country, he also was married ; and who, by his 
father's will, shared jointly in the succession. Not being 
contented with a bare participati«Hi of power, Cleopatra 
aimed at governing ' alone ; but being opposed in her 
view^ by the Roman senate, who confirmed her bro- 
ther's title to the crown, she was banished into Syria with 
Arsinoe, her younger sister, Caesar gave her new hopes 
of aspiring to the kingdom, and sei^t to both her and her 
brother to plead their cause before him. Photinus, the 
young king's guai^dian disdained accepting this propo- 
sal, and backed his refusal by sending an army of twen- 
ty thousand meu to besiege him in Alexandria, Cae.«ar 
nravoly repulsed the enemy for some time ; but finding 
the city of too great extent to be defended by w small 
an army as he then commanded, he retired to the palace 
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which commaDded the harbour, where he proposecl la 
make hia stand. Achillas, who commanded the £^yp^ 
tiavis, aUacked him there with great vigour, and sUtl 
aimed at makuig himself master of the fleet that lay be- 
fore the palace. Caesar, however; too well knew the 
importance of those ships in the hands of an enemy, and 
therefore burnt them all in spite of erery eflEbrt to pre- 
^rent him. He next possest himself of the isle of Pharos, 
li^bich was the key to the Alexandrian port; by which 
he was enabled to receive the supplies sent him from all 
ndes ; and in this situation £e deterniiined to withstand 
the united force of all the Egyptians* 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of the pre* 
•CDt turn in her favour, resolved to depend rather on 
Caesar's favour for gaining the government than her 
own forces. Bat no arts, as she justly conceived* were 
fo likely to influence Caesar as the channs of her person, 
which, though not faultless, were yet extremely sedu^ 
cing. She was now in the bloom of her youth, and ev- 
ery feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of her 
temper. To the most enchanting address she joined the 
most harmonious voice. AFith all these accomplish- 
ments she possessed a great share of the learning of the 
times, and could give audience to the ambassadors of 
seven different nations without an interpreter, 1 he dif- 
ficulty was how to get at Caesar, as her enemies were in 
possession of all the avenues that led to the palace. For 
this purpose she went on board a small vessel, and in th« 
evening landed near the palace, where, being wrapt up 
in a coverlet, she was carried by one Aspolodorus into 
the very chamber of Caesar. Her address at first pleas* 
ed him; her wit and understanding still fanned the 
fiame; but her caresses, which were carried beyond the 
hounds of innocence, entirely brought him over to 8e<^ 
cond her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in forwarding 
her own Tiews, her sister Arsinoe was also strenuously 
engaged in the camp in pursuing a seperate interest. 
$he had found means, by the astistance of one Gany- 
mede^ her confidant, to make a large division in to* 
Egyptian army in her favour ; and soon after, by one of 
tbo^e sodden revolutions ^which are common in harbari- 
«n camps to this day, shie caused Achillas to be murder^ 
cd, and Ganymede to take the omiiaand in his slead, 
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and to carry on the siege with greater vigour than be ' 
ibre. Ganymede's principal effort was by letting in the 
lea upon those canals which supplied the paluce w4th 
fresh water ; but this inconvenience Caesar remedied hy 
digging n great number of wells. His next endeavour 
was to prevent the junction of Cxsar's twenty-fourth 
legion, which he twice attempted in vain. He soon af- 
ter made himself master of a bridge which joined the 
isie of Pharos to the continent* from which post Cssar 
was resolved to dislodge him. In the heat of the ac- 
tiOH, some mariners, partly through cuiiosity, and ps^- 
1y ambition, came and joined the combatants ; but being 
eeize<l with a panic, instantly fled, and spread a general 
terror through tbe army. Ail Cxsar's endeavours to 
rally his forces were in vain, the confusion was past 
remedy, and numbers were drowrfed or put to tbe sword 
in atiemj)ting to escape, ^^ow, therefore, seeing the irre- 
mediable disorder of his troops, he retired to a ship in 
order to get to the palace that was just opposite ; howe- 
ver he was no sooner on board than great crowds entered 
at the same time with him ; upon which, apprehensive of 
the ship's sinking, he jumped into the sea, and sivam two 
hundred paces to the fieet that lay before the palace, all 
the time holding his own commentaries in hisjeft hand 
above water, and his coat of mail in his teeth. 

The Alexandrian's fitfding their efforts to take the 
palaoe ineffectual, endeavouced at least to get their king 
out of Caesar's power, as he had seized upon his persoif 
in the beginning of their disputes. For this purpose, 
they made use of their customary arts of dissimulation, 
■ professing the utmost desire of peace^ and only wanting 
the presence, of their lawful prince to give a sanction to 
the treaty. Caesar, .who was sensible of their perfidy, 
nevertheless concealed his suspicions, and gave tiiem 
their king, as he was under no apprehensions from tbe 
abilities of a boy. Ptolemy, however, the instant lie 
was sot at liberty, instead of promoting the peace, made 
every effort to give vigour to hostilities. 

In this manner Csesar was hemmed in for some time 
by this artful and insiduous enemy with all manner of 
difficulties against him; but he was at last relieved from 
this mortifying situation by Mithridates Pergamepus, 
one of his most faithful partizans, who came with an ar- 
my to his assistance^ This general, collecting ^ nume- 
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TOMS arrrfy in Syria, marchetl into Egypt, took the city 
of 'Pelusitim, repulsed the Egyptian army with loss, and 
at last, joining with Cssar, attack«(d their camp with a 
great flanghter of the Egyptians : Ptolemy bim$t^lf, at- 
tempting to escape on board a vessel that was railing 
down the river, was drowned by the ship's sinking; and 
Cspsar thus became master of all Egypt without any far* 
ther 6pp65ition. He therefore appointed Cleopatra, 
with her younger brother who was then but an infant, as 
joint governoTF, according to the intent of their fathei''6 
will, and drove out Arsinoe wiih Ganyraedd into ban- 
ishment. 

Having thus given away kingdoms^ he now for a 
while seemed to ro.lax from the usual activity of his 
conduct, captivated with the charms of Cleopatra. In- 
5itead of quitting Egypt to go and quell the remains of 
Pompey's party, he there abandoned himself to his 
pleasures, passing whole nights in feasting and ail the ex- 
cesses of high wrought luxury, with the young queen. 
He even resolved to attend her up the Nile into Ethio- 
pia ; but the brave veterans, who had long followed his 
fortune, boldly reprehended his conduct, and refused to 
be partners in so infamous an expedition. .'J'hus, at 
length, roused from his lethargy, he resolved to prefer 
the call of ambition to that of love ; and to leave Cleo- 
patra, (by whom he had a son who was afterwards called 
Cesario) in order to oppose Pbarnaces, the king of Bo^- 
phmruH, who bad made some inroads upon the dominions 
of Rome. 

This prince, who was the son of the great Mithri- 
dates, being ambitious of recovering his fathei-^s domin- 
ions, seized upon Armenia, and Colchis, and overcame 
Domitius who had been sent against him. Upoi1^;Cx- 
sar's march to oppose him, Pbarnaces, who wasas mnch 
terrified at the name of the general as at the strength of 
his army, laboured by all the arts of negociation, to 
avert the impending danger. Caesar, exasperated at his 
triroes and ingratitude, at first dissembled with the am- 
bassadors, and using all expedition, fell upon the enemy 
miespectedly, and in a few houri^pbtained a speedy and 
compfete victory. Pbarnaces, aUempted to take refuge 
lu bis capital, and was slain by tme of his own comman- 
«jers. A jtist punishment for his former parricide. But 
{ sesar conquered him with so iiiUch ^ue,, that*. in wri- 
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ting to a friend at Rome, be exprest the rapidity of Mi 
victory in tiiree words : ** Fent\ tmii, viciy A man so 
accustomed to conquest thougiit a slight battle scarce 
worth a longer letter. 

Caesar having settled affairs in this part of the empire, 
as well as time would permit, embarked for Italy, where 
he arrived sooner than his enemies could expect, but not 
before his affairs there absolutely required bis presence. 
He had been during his absence, created consul for five 
years, dictator for one year and tribune of the people 
for life. But Anthony, who in the mean time govern- 
ed in Rome for him, had filled the city with riot and 
debauchery, and many commotions ensued, which no- 
thing but the arrival of Caesar, so opportunely could ap- 
pease. However, by his moderation and humanity, be 
soon restored tranquility to the city, scarce making any 
distinction between those of his own and the opposite 
party. Having by gentle means restoi-ed his authority 
at home he prepared to march into Africa, where Pom- 
pey's party had found time to rally under Scipio and 
Cato, assisted by Juba king of Mauritania ; and with his 
usual diligence landed with a small party in Africa, 
while the rest of his army followed him. Scipio coming 
to a battle soon after received a complete and final over- 
throw, with little or no loss on the side of the victor. 
Juba and Petreus, his general, killed each other in des- 
pair. Scipio, attempting to escape by sea into Spain, 
fellm aiQong the enemy and was slain: so that, of all 
the generals of that undone party, Cato was now the on- 
ly one that remained. 

This extraordinary man, whom no prosperity could 
elate, nor no niisfortune depress, having retired into Af- 
rica after the battle of Pbarsalia, had led the wretched 
remains of that defeat through burning (leserts and 
tracts, infested with serpents, of various malignity, and 
was now in the city of Utica, which he had been left 
to defend. Still, however, in love with even the ^hew 
of Roman government, he bad formed the principal citi- 
zens into a senate, and conceived a resolution of hold- 
ing out the town. But the enthusiasm of liberty subsi- 
ding among his followers, he was resolved no longer to 
force men to be free who seemed naturally prone to sla- 
vtry. He now therefore desired come of his friends to 
save themsclvts by sea, aad bade others to i-ely upou 
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CitHur^ clemency ; observing, that as to himself he was 
at last victoriouiU After his supping cheerfully amt)n9 
his friends, he retired to his apartment, where hb beba* 
▼ed with unusual tenderness to his son and to all his 
friends. When he came into his bed chamber be laid 
himself down and took up Plato's dialogue on the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and having read for some time, 
happening to cast his eyes to the head of hi& bed, he 
was much surprised not to find his «word there, whrch 
had been taken away by his son's order while they were. 
at supper. Upon this, calling one of his domestics to 
know what was become of his sword, and receiving no 
answer, he resumed his studies; but some time after 
called for his sword again. When he had done read*, 
ing, and perceiving nobody obeyed him in bringing his 
sword, he called his domestics one after the other and 
with a peremptory air demanded bis sword once more. 
His son came in soon after, and with tears besought him 
in the most humble manner to change bis resolution : 
but receiving a stern reprimand, he desisted from bis 
persuasions. His sword being at length brought him, be 
seemed satisfied ; and cried out, " Now again I am mas- 
ter of myself." He then took up the book again, which 
he read twice over, and fell into a sound sleep. Upon 
awaking, he called to one of his freed men to know if 
his friends were embarked, or if any tiling yet remained 
that could be done to serve them. The fi-eed man as- 
suring him that all was quiet, he was then ordered aeain 
to leave the room ; and Cato was no sooner alone, than 
he stabbed himself with his sword throuKh the breast, . 
but not with that force be Intended ; for the wound not 
dispatching him, he fell upon his beid, ami at the same 
time overturned a table on which he had been drawing 
some geometrical figures. At the noise he made in bis 
fall his servants gave a shriek, and his son and friends 
immediately entered the room. They found him wel- 
tering la his blood, and his bowels pushed out through 
the wound. Tbe physician Who attended his family, 
peroeiving that his IntestinjBS were yet untouched, was 
jRir replacing them ; but when Cato had recovered his 
senses, and understood their intention to preserve bis 
life, he pushed the physicbm from him, and with a fierce 
resolution tore oat his bowels and ex|lired. 
Upon the death of Cato, the war in Africa being 
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oompletedf Cxsar returned in triumph to Romtf $ &ii^, 
as if be had abridged a)l his former triuniphs only to in* 
crease the splendour of ibis, the eitizens were astonisli* 
ed at the magnificence of the proceMion, and the num- 
ber of countries he had subdued. It lasted four days; 
the first was for Oaul, the second for Egypt, the third for 
his victories in Asia, and the fourth for that over Jufaa 
in Africa. His veteran soldiers, all scarred with wounds, 
and now laid up for life, followed their triumphant gen- 
eral, crowned with laurels, and (Conducted him to tbe 
capitol. To every one of these he gave a sum equiva- 
lent to about an hundred and fifty pounds of our money, 
double that sura to the centurions, and four times as much 
to the superior officers. The citizens also shared his 
bounty; to every one of whicb he distributed ten bush- 
els of com, ten pounds of oil, and a sum of money eqasl 
to about two pounds sterling of ourf. He after this en* 
tertained the people at about twenty thoasand tables, 
treated them with the combat of gladiators, and filled 
Rome with a concourse of spectators from every part of 
Itoly. 

The people, intoicicated with the allurements of p)ea- 
' sure, thought their freedom too small a return for such 
benefits: they seemed eager only to find out new moc}e9 
of homage, and unusual epithets of adulation for their 
great enslaver. He was created by a new title, MogiV 
ier Morum, or master of tbe morals of the people: he 
received the title of Emperor, father of his country; his 
person was declared sacred; and, in short, upon him 
alone were devolved for life all the great dignities of tbe 
state. It must be owned, however, that so much power 
conld never have been entrusted to better keeping. He 
immediately began his empire by repressing vice and en- 
couraging virtue. He committed the power of judica- 
ture to the senators and tbe knights alone: and by ma- 
ny sumptuary laws restrained tbe scandalous luxuries of 
the rich. He propo^ rewards to all such as had many 
children, and took tbe roost .prudent methods of repeop* 
ling the city, that had been exhausted in the iaie com* 
motions. 

Having thus restored prosperity once more to Rome, 
he again found himself under a necessity of going into 
Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised there 
under the two sons of Pompey» and also Labiknua, his 
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jformer general. He proceeded in this expedition with 
his usual celerity, and arrived in Spain before the ene- 
my thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneros and 
SextuB, Pompey'ii sons, profiting by tbeic unhappy fa- 
ther's example, resolved as much as possible to protract 
the war; so that the first operations of the two armies 
were spent in neges, and fruitless attempts to surprize 
each other. At length Caesar, after taking many cities 
from the enemy, and pursuing Pompey' with unwearied 
perseverance, at last compelled him to come to a battle 
upon the plains of JMLunda. Pompey drew up his men 
by break of day upon the declivity of an hill with 
great exactness and order. Cxsar drew up his men 
likewise in the plain below ; and, after advancing a Ht^ 
tie way from his trenches, he ordered his men to make an 
halt, expecting the enemy to come down from the hill* 
TiJis delay made Csesai^s soldiers begin to murmur, 
while Pompey 's with full vigour poured down upon 
them, and a dreadful conflict ensued. The first shock 
was so dreadful, that Caesar's men, who had hitherto 
been used to conquer, now began to waver. Caesar was 
never in so much dittger as now : he threw himself sev- 
eral times into the very threng of battle. ** What,*** 
cried he, *^ are you going to give up your general, who 
•< is grown grey in Sighting at your head, to a parcel of 
** boysF* Upon this his tenth legion exerted Ihem- 
ielves with more than former bravery ; and a party of 
horse being detached by Labienus from the camp in the 
pursuit ot a body of Numidian cavalry, Csesar cried 
aloud that they were flying. This cry instantly spread 
itself through both armies, exciting the one as much as 
it depressed the other. Now, therefore, the tenth legion 
pressed forward, and a total route soon entiued. Thirty 
thousand men were killed on Pompey's side, among 
whom was Labienus, whom Csesar ordered to be buried 
with the funeral honours of a geneml officer. Cneius 
Pompey escaped with a few horsemen to the sea side, but 
finding his passage intercepted by Caesar's lieutenant, he 
was obliged to seek for a retreat in an obscure cavern. 
He was ipiickly discovered by some of Caesar's troops, 
who presently cut off his heed, and brought it to the 
«ODf|ueror. His brother Sextus, however, concealed 
faiouielf 90 well| that he escaped all pursuit, and- aller- 
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wards became very noted and formidaUe for his piraclei 
to the people of Rome. 

Caesar, by his last blow, subdued all his avowed jeoe- 
mies, and the. rest of his Hfe was employed for the ad- 
vantage of the state. He adorned the city with mag^nifi- 
cent buildings ; he rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, send- 
ing Colonies to both cities ; he undertook to level seve- 
ral mountains in Italy, to drain the Pontine marshes 
near Rome, and designed to cut through the isthmus of 
Peloponnesus. Thus, with a mind that could never re> 
main inactive, he pondered mighty projects and designs 
beyond the limits of the longest life; but the greatest 
of all was his intended expedition against the Parthians, 
by which he designed to revenge the death of Crassos, 
who having penetrated too far into their country, was 
overthrown, himself taken prisoner end put to a cruel 
death, by having molten gold poured down his throat, 
asapoobhment for his former avarice. Fro^ thence 
Csesar intended to pass through Hircania, and enter 
Seythia along tbe banks of the Caspian sea, then to open 
himself a way through the immeasurable forests of Cier* 
many into Gaul, and so to return to iiome. These were 
the aims of ambition ; the jealousy of a few individuals 
put an end to them all. 

Having been made perpetual dictator, and received 
from the senate accumulated honours, it began to be ru- 
moured that he' intended Uy make himself king, and 
though in fact be was possessed of the power, the peo- 
ple, who had an utter aversion to the name, could not 
bear his assuming the title. Whether he really designed 
to assume that empty honour^ must now forever remaia 
• secret; but certain it is, thai tbe unsuspecting open- 
ness of his conduct marked something like a eonhdeoce 
in the innocence ef his intentions. When informed by 
those about him of the jealousies of many persons who 
envied his power, he was heafd to say» that he had ra« 
ther die once by treason than to live continually in ap* 
preheusion of it. When advised by some to beware of 
Bnitns, ttt Whom he had for some time reposed the great- 
est contidence, he opened his breast all scarred with 
wounds, saying, **Can you think Brutus cares for 
** such poor pillage es this?'' And being one night at 
eupper as his friends disputed aqiong themselves what 
lUftth wai easiest, he reirfled, that which was most cud- 
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den and least foreseen. But to convince tlie world how 
little he bad to apprehend from his enemies, he disbanded 
his company of Spanish guards, which facilitated the en- 
terprize against his life. 

A deep conspiracy was therefore laid against him, 
composed of no less than sixty senators. They were still 
the more formidable, as th^^enerality of them were of 
his own paity, who having ^been raised above other cit- 
izens, felt more strongly the weight of a single superior. 
At the head of this conspiracy were Brutus, whose life 
Caesar had spared after the battle of Pharsalia, and Cas- 
sius, who was pardoned soon after, both praetors for the ^ 
present year. Bmtus made It his chief glory to have 
been descended from that Brutus who first gave liberty 
to Home. The passion for' freedom seemed to have been 
transmitted with the blood of his ancestors down to him. 
Hut though he detested tyranny, yet he could not for- 
bear loving the tyrant, from whom he bad received (Jie 
most signal benefits. 

The conspirators, to give a colour of justice to their 
proceedings, remitted the execution of their design to 
theTdes of March the day on which Caesar was to be of- 
fered the crown. The augurs had foretold that this day 
would be fatal io him ; and the night preceding, he 
heard his wife Culpurnia lamenting in her sleep ; and be- 
ing awakened, she confessed to him that she dreamt of 
his being assassinated in her arms. These omens in some 
measar^ began to change his intentions of going to the 
senate, as he had resolved that day ; but one of the con- 
spirators cqming in prevailed upon him to keep his reso- 
lution, telling him of the reproach that would attend 
his staying at home till his wife had lucky dreamy, and 
of the preparations that were made for his appearance. 
A a be went along to the senate, a slave, who hastened to 
him with information of the Conspiracy, attempted to 
come near him, but could not for the crowd. Artemi- 
dorus, a Greek philosopher, who had discovered the 
whole p'lot, delivered him a memorial obtaining the 
beads of the information ; but Caesar gave it, with other 
papers, to one of his secretaries without reading, as was 
usual in things of this nature. Being at length entered 
the fsenate house, where the conspirators were prepared 
to receive him, heq^etone Spurina, an augur, who had 
foretold his danger ; to whom he said, smiling) ** Weil 
m2 
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•• Spurina tbc ides of March are come.'* ** Yef,»* re^lH 
cd the augur, ** but they are not yet over." ^ As,,eioi£^ at 
he had taken his place, the conipirators c^jneMar liioi» 
uoder pretence of salatiiig him $ andUMfo^f^ho was 
one of them, approached ia ^y tw ftNit'^p&toH^; pretend* 
ing to sue for his brother's nflQjuKhdN^d been banii^ 
ed by bis order. Alt the of^HKoilteconded him mth 



great earnestness uflAd fflHM Beeniio|; to sue with 
still greater submission».*toVB)id of th/ft boitom of his 
robe, holding him so as tb preveht^s rising. This was 
the signal agreed on. Casca, who^vas behind, stabbed 
him, though slightly, in the shoulfler. Caesar instantly 
turned round, and, with the steel of his tablet, wound* 
ed htm in the arm. However all the conspirators were 
now alarmed ; and, incloang him ronnd, he received a 
second stab, from an unknown hand, in the breast, while 
Cassius wounded him in the face. He still defended him- 
self with great vigour, rushing among tbem, and throw* 
iog down such as opposed him, till he saw Bmtus among 
the conspirators, who, coming up, struck his dagger into 
bis thigh. From that moment Caesar thought no more 
of defending himself: but looking upon this conspirator, 
cried out, ** And you too, my son !" Thea covering fais 
bead, and spreading his robe before him, in order to fail 
with greater decency, he sunk down at the base of Pom- 
pey's stature, after receiving three and twenty wounds 
from bands which ^be vainly supposed he had disarmed 
by his benefits. 
IT C ^scsar was killed in the filty»sixth year of his 
7lb ' ^^* *"^ about fourteen years after he began 
' the conquest of the world. If we examine his 
history, we shall be equally at a loss whether most to 
admire his great abilities or his wonderful fortune. To 
pretend to say that from the beginning he planned the 
tubjeetion of his native country, is doing.no great credit 
to his well known penetration, as a thousand obstacles 
lay in his Avay, which fortune, rather than conduct, was 
to surmount. No man, therefore, of his sagacity, would 
have begun a scheme in which the chances of sucoeediog 
were so many against him : it is most probable, that like 
all very successful men, he only made the best of every 
occurrence ; and his ambition rising with his good for- 
tune, from at first being contented with humbler aims, 
he at last be^an ta think of governing the woiM, when 
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he fbfiQcI scarce any obstacle to oppose his designs. Saeh 
is the disposUion of man, whose cravings afier power 
are always most insatiable when he enjoys the greatest 
■bare. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched Geesar, 
they all retired to the capitol, and guarded its accesses 
by a. body of gladiators which Brutus had in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator now began to find ' 
that this was the time for coming into greater power 
than before, and for satisfying their ambition under the 
veil of promoting justice. Of this number was Antho- 
ny, whom we ha?e already seen acting as a lieutenant 
under Caesar, and governing Rome in his absence. He 
was a man of moderate abilities and excessive vices, am* 
bitious of power only, because it gave his pleasures a 
wider range to riot in, but skilled in war, to which he 
had been trained from his youth. He was consul for 
this year, and resolved^ with Lepidus, who was fond of 
commotions like himself, to seise this opportunity of 
gaining that power which Caesar had died for usurping. 
liepidus, therefore took possession of the Forum with a 
band of soldiers at his devotion; and Anthony, being 
conial, was permitted to command them. Their first 
step was to possess themselves of ail Caesar's papers and 
mooeyy and the next to convene the senate. Never had 
this angust assembly been convened upon so delicate an 
occasion, as it was to determine whether Cxsar had been 
a legal magistrate or a tyrannical|uiurper ; and whether 
those who killed him merited rewards or punuhments. 
There were many of these who had received ail thek 
promotions from Caesar, and had acquired large foi^unes 
in consequence of his appointments : to vote him an 
usurper, therefore, would be to endanger their property: 
aod yet to vote him innocent might endanger the state. 
In this dilemma they seemed willing to reconcile ex« 
tremes; wherefore they approved all the acts ot Cxsar, ' 
aod yet granted a general partlon to all the conspira« 
tors. 

This decree was very for from giving Anthony satis* 
faction, as it granted security to a number of men who 
were the avowed enemies of tyranny, and who would 
be foieoiost iu opposing his schemes of restoring absolute 
power. As therefore the senate had ratified all Cxsar's 
acts witiAMl distinctioo» he Sonowi a scheme upon this 
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of making him rule when dead as imperiously aft he had 
done when living. Being, as was said possessed of Cs^ 
Bar's books of accounts, he so far gained upon his secre- 
tary as to make him insert whatever he thought proper. 
|3y these means ^great sums of money, which C^sesar 
would neverhave bestowed, were there distributed among 
the people : and every man who had any seditions de- 
signs against the government was there sure of finding 
a gratuity.' Things being in- this situation, Anthony 
demanded of the senate that Caesar's funeral obsequies 
should be performed, which they could not decently for- 
bid, as they had never declared him a tyrant : accord* 
ingly the body was brought forth into the Forum with 
the utmost solemnity ; and Anthony, who charged him- 
self with these last duties of friendship began his opera- 
tions upon the passions of the people by the prevailing 
motives x>f private interest. He first read them Csesai's 
will, in which he had left Octavius, his sister's grandson, 
his heir, permitting him to^'t&ke the name of Csesar, and 
three parts of bis private fortune; and Brutus was to 
inherit in case of his death. To the Roman people were 
left the gardens which he bad on the other side of the 
Tyber ; and every citizen in particular was to receive 
three thousand sesterces ; and unfolding Caesar's bloody 
robe in sight of the tnultitude, he took care they should 
observe the number of stabs in it: then displa;^ed an im- 
age, which to them appeared the body of Csesar, all cov- 
et*ed with wounds. They could no longer contain their 
indignation, hut unanimously cried Out for revenge, and 
ran with flaming brands from the pile to set fire to the 
conspirator's houses. In this rage of resentment meeting 
' with one Cinna, whom they mistook for another of the 
same name, who was in the conspiracy, they tore him in 
pieces. The oonspirators themselves, however, being 
well guarded, repulsed the multitude with no great trou- 
ble ; but perceiving the rage of the people, they thought 
It soon after safest to retire from the city. 

In the mean time, Anthony, who had estbited this 
flame> resolved to make the l>est of the occasion. Bat 
an obstacle to his ambition seemed to arise from' a quar- 
ter on which he least expected it, namely, from Octavi- 
us ^'sesar. afterwards called Augustus, who was the grand 
nephew and adopted son of Csefcar. A third competitor 
also for^ power appeared, in Lepidus. a man of some su- 
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tbority and great riches at Rome. At firtt the ambitioii 
of these three seemed to threaten fatal consequences to 
each other, but, uniting soon after in the common cause, 
they lesolved to revenge the death of Caesar, and divi- 
diog all power among themselves, formed what is called 
the second Triumvirate. 

The meeting of these three nsnrpers.of their country'! 
ff«edora was near Mutina, upon h, little island of the ri« 
▼er Panarus. Their mutual suspicions were the^ caiile ot 
their meeting in a place** where they could not^'fear ajft^ 
treachery; for, even in their union they cojri$t'n6t divert 
themselves of mutual diffidence. Lepidn^%^t entered, 
and finding all things safe, made the filgnaV for the other 
two to approach. .They embraced each oj^tter upon their 
first meeting ; and* Augustus began the conference by 
thanking Anthony for his zeal in putting Decimus Bru- 
tus to death, who, being abandoned by bis army, was 
taken as he was designing to escape into Macedonia, 
and beheaded by Antimony's command. They then, en« 
tared upon the business that lay before them without 
any retrospection of the past. Their conference lasted 
for three days ; and in this period they fixed a division 
of government, and determined upon the fate of thou- 
sands. The result of which was that the supreme au« 
tiiority should be lodged in their hands, under the title 
of the Triumvirate, for the space of five years ; that An- 
thony should have Gaul; JLepidus, Spain; and Augus- 
tus, Africa, and the Mediterranean islands. As for Ita- 
ly and the eastern provinces, they were to remain m 
common until their general enemy was entirely subdu- 
ed • %idiere, among other articles of nnion, it was agreed, 
tbaX all their enemies should be destroyed, of which each 
presented a list. In these were comprised not only the 
enemies but the friends of the Triumvirate, since the 
partisans of the one were often found among the oppo- 
sersofthe other. ThusLepidus gave up his brother 
Paalus so the vengeance of his colleague : Anthony per- 
mitted the proscription of his uncle Lucius, and Augus- 
tus delivered up the great Cicero, who was assassinated 
shortly after by Anthony's command. 

la the mean time, Brutus and Cassias, the principal 
ai the conspirators agamst Cxsar, being, compelled to 
quit Rome, went into Greece, where they persuaded the 
Eoman students at Athtni to declafc if^ Jh^^^fpe •!" 
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freedom. Then parting, the former raised a powerfol 
army in Macedonia and the adjacent countries, while 
the latter went into Syria, where he soon became master 
of twelve legions, and reduced bis opponent DoIabeDa 
to such straits as to kill himself. Both armies soon /after 
joining at Smyrnia, the sight of such a formidable force 
began to revive the declining ^irits of the party; and to 
reiMite the two generals still more closely, between them 
there ha^ been some time before a slight misunderstand- 
ing. In short, having quitted Italy like distressed exiles, 
without having one single soldier or one town that own- 
ed their command, they now found themselves at the 
head of a flourishing army furnished with all the neces- 
saries for carrying on the war, and in a condition to sup- 
port a contest where the empire of the world depended 
on the event.. This success in raising levies was entire- 
ly owing to the justice, moderation, and great humanity 
of Brutus, who in every instance seemed studious of the 
happiness of his country, and not his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their affairs that the 
conspirators had formed a resolution of going against 
Cleopatra, who hed' made great preparations to assist 
their opponents. However, they were diverted from 
this purpose, by an information that Augustus and An« 
thony.were now upon their march with foKy legions to 
oppose them. Brutus therefore mov>d to have their ar* 
my pass over into Greece and Macedonia, and there 
. meet the enemy ; but Cassius so far prevailed as* to have 
the Rbodians and Lycians first reduced, who had re> 
fused their Usual cootributi9n8. This expedition was im- 
mediately put in execution i and extraordinary contribu- 
tions were raised by that means, the Rbodians having 
scarce any thing left them but their lives. The .J^y cl- 
ans suffered still more sei^rely ; for, having slw^^em- 
selves up in the city of iXIanthus, they defended Ine place 
against Brutus with such fury, that neither his arts nor 
entreaties could prevail upon them to surrender. At 
lenjgth the town being set on fire by tbf iV/^ttempting to 
burn the works of the Komans, Brutuf, instcfad of laying 
hold of this opportunity to storm the pierce, mside every 
effort to preserve it, .entreating his soldiers to try all 
means of extinguishing the fire ; but the despet^te pbren- 
zy of the citizens was not to be mollified. Far from 
thinkmg themselves obliged to theip^|;eaerou8 enemy 
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(or tlie efforts which were made to sare them, (Jbey re- 
solved to perish in the flames. Wherefore instead of 
extinguishing, they did all in their power to augment the 
fire, by throwing in wood, dry reeds, and all kinds of 
fuel. Nothing could exceed the distress of Brutus upon 
seeing the townsmen thus resolutely bent on destroying 
themselves; rode about the fortifications^ stretching 
oat his hands to the ]l>taxithian8, and conjuring them to 
have pity on themselves and their city ^ but, insensible 
to his expostulations, they rushed into the flanies with' 
desperate obstinacy, and the whole soon became an heap 
of ondistinguishabie ruin* At this horrid spectacle Bru- 
tus melted Into tears; offering a reward to every soldier 
who should bring him a Lycinian alive. The number 
of those whom it was possible to save from their own fu- 
ry amounted to no more than one hundred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, where, 
after the usual ceremonies were passed between them, 
they resolved to have a private conference together. 
They shut themselves np therefore in the first conve- 
nient house, with express orders to their servants to give 
no admission. Brutus began, by reprimanding Cassius 
for having disposed of offices, which should ever be the 
reward of merit, and for having overtaxed the tributarv 
states. Cfltssius retorted the imputation of avarice WitK 
the morebitternefts, as he knew the chai^ to be ground- 
lefts. The debate grew warm, till from loud speaking 
they l^urst into tears. Their friends, who were standing 
at the door, overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to dread for the consequences, till Fa- 
Tonius, who valued himself upon a cynical boldness, that 
knew no restraint* entering the room with a jest, calm- 
ed their mutual animosity. Cassius was ready enough 
to forego his anger, being a man of great abilities, but 
of uneven disposition ; not averse to pleasure in private 
company ; and, upon the whole, of morals not quite sin- 
cere. But the conduct of Brutus was always perfectly 
Fteady. An even.gentleness, a noble elevation of senti- 
ment, a strength of mind over which neither vice nor 
pleasure could have any influence, an inflexible firmness 
in the defence of justice, composed the character of that 
great man. After their conference, night coming on, 
Cassius invited Brutus and his friends to an euteriain- 
iDcnt, where fieedom and cheerfulneiSf for a while took 
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place of political anitiety, and softened tbe Pev«Htyof 
wisdoTD. Upon returning home, it was that Bmtns, at 
Plutarch tells tbe story, saw a spectre in his tent. He 
naturally slept but little, and he had increased this state 
of watchfulness by habit and great sobriety. Ha never 
allowed himself to sleep in the day time, as was then 
common at Rome, and only gave so much of the night 
to sleep as could barely renew the natural functions. 
But especially now, when opprest with such varioos 
cares, he only gave a short time, after his nightJy ro* 
past, to rest; and, waking about midnight, generally 
read or ^udied till morning. It was in the dead of the 
night, when tbe whole camp was perfectly quiet, that 
Brutus was thus employed in reading by a lamp that 
was just expiring* On a sudden he thought he heard a 
noise, as if somebody entered, and looking towards the 
doOr he perceived it open. A gigantic figure, with a 
frightful aspect, stood' before him, and continued to gaze 
upon him with silent seventy. At last Brutus had cou^ 
age to speak to it. ^'Art thou a daemon y or a mortal 
" man ? and why comest thou to me 7" ** Brutus," 
replied the phantom, *' I am thy evil genius: thou shalt 
*' meet me again at Pbilippi." " Well then," answered 
Brutus, without being discomposed, ** we shall meet 
** again.'^ Upon which the phantom vanished, and 
Bnitus calling to his servants, asked if they had seen any 
thing? to which replying in the negative, he agrin re- 
sumed his studies, ^ut as be was struck with ao strange 
an occurrence, he mentioned it the next day to Cassius, 
who, being an Epicurean, ascribed it to the effect of an 
imagination too much exercised by vigilance and anxie* 
ty. Brutus appeared satisfied with this solution of his 
late terrors ; and as Anthony and Augustus were now 
advo^ncing into Macedonia, he and bis oolleagne passed 
over into Thrace, and drew near thecity of l^ilippi, 
where the forces of the triumviri were posted to receive 
them. 

AH mankind now began to regard the appnwtchiog 
.armies with terror and suspense. The empiie of tbe 
world depended upon the fate of a battle; as^ f«b9i ^ 
tory on tbe one side they had to expect frMtdoBL; but 
from the other* a sovereign with absc^ute coi^aaand. 
Brutus was the only man that looked upon thes^ S*"^^** 
events before him, withjcaluuiMS anil tmkQvility. Indi^- 
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Utent as io success, and satisfied with having done his 
duty, he said to one of his friends, *' If I gaip the victo- 
** ry» 1 fhall restore liberty to my coqntry : If I lose it, 
" by dying, I shall be delivered from slavery myself; 
*^ my condition is fixed, and I run no hazards." The 
republican army consisted^ of fodrscore thousand foot, 
and twenty thousand horw. The army of the triumvi* 
ri amounted to an hundred thousand foot, and thir- 
teen thousand horse. Thus complete on both sides, 
they met and encamped near each other upon the plains 
of PhiUppi, a city upon the confines of Thrace. This 
caty was sitaaied upon a mountain, towards the west of 
which a plain stretched itself, by a gentle declivity, al- 
most fifteen leagues to the banks of the river Strymon. 
In this plain, 'about two miles from iiie town, were two 
little hilUi at about a niile distance filora each otber,.defend. 
ed on one side by mountains, on the other by a marsh, . 
which cominunivated \^ith' the sea. It was upon these 
twa liillt that Brutus^ and Cassius fixed their camps: 
Brutus on the hill towards the north, Cassius on that to- 
wards the south ; and in the intermediate fipace which 
seperated them they cast up lines and a parapat from one 
hill to the other. Thus they kept a firm commaaicatiun 
between the two camps, which mutoalty defended each 
other. In this comn^odious situation they could act as 
they thought proper, and give battle only when it was 
thought to their advantage to enfcage. Beliiud thent 
was the sea, which furnished them with all kindb of pro- 
visions, and at twelve miles distance the island of'l hasos, 
tvfaich ser\'ed them for a general magazine. The tn'um- 
viri, on the other hand, wera encamped on the plain be* 
low, and were obliged to bring their provisions frc^m fif- 
teen leagues distance: so that their scheme and interest 
was tuibring on a battle as soon as they could. 1 his 
theyflrered several times, drawing out their men from 
their eemp, and provoking the enemy to engage. On 
the contrary, these contented themselves with drawing 
up fbeir troo|uat the head af their camps, hut without de- 
^cending to tHfe plain, Thi» ^solution of pot;lponing 
the Jbattle was all that the republican army had for it ; 
and Cassius, who was aware of jiis advantage, resolved 
to liarrass the enemy rather than engage them. But 
l>rutuf liegan to suspect the fMlelity of some of his ofii- 
wrty fre that be u!«d all hi? influerce to persuade iasbius 
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to change his resohjtion. " I am impatient said bd, 
^* to put an end to the mifieries of mankinc), and in that 
'/ I have hopes of sncceeding whether I fall or Gonqoer." 
His wishes were soon gratified : for Anthony's soldiers 
having, with great labour, made a road through tbie 
marsh which lay to the left of Cassius's camp, by that 
meanf opened a communication with the island of Thft- 
80s, which lay behind them. Both armies, in attempting 
to possess themselves of this road, resolved at length to 
come to a general engagement. This, however, was 
Contrary to the advice of Cassias, who dec}&red that be 
was forced as Pomfpey had forntefly been, to expose the 
liberty of Borne to the hazard of a battle. The ensuing 
tnoming, the two generals gave the signal f6r engaging, 
and conferred together a little while before the battle 
began. Cassius desired to know how Bmtns intended to 
act in case they were unsuccessful ; to which the other 
replied, ** That he had formerly In his writings condema- 
*^ ed the death of Cato, and maintained, that avoidii^ 
*' calamities by suicide was an insolent attempt against 
'* Heaven that sent them ; but he had now altered his 
*' opioiofts, and, having given up his* life to his coantry, 
** be thought he had a right to his own way of ending 
*Mt ; wherefore, be was resolved to change a miserable 
** being here, for a better hereafter, if fortune proved 
•* against him." *' Well said, my friend," criefl Oasa- 
ns, embracing him, ** now we mny venture to face the 
•* enemy ; for either we shall he conquerors our&elves, 
** or we shall have no cause to fear those who are so." 
Augustus being sick, the forces of the triumviri were 
commanded alone by Anthony, who began the engage- 
ment by a vigorous attack upon* the lines of Cassius. 
Brutus, on the other side, made a dreadful irruption on 
the array of Augustus, and drove forward with so macfa 
intrepidity, that he broke them upon the very first 
chars^e. Upon this he penetrated as far as the €»rap, 
and cutting in pieces those who were left for its defence, 
his troops immediately began to plunder; but in the 
mean time the lipes of Cassius were foH|ra, And his cav- 
alry put to flight. There was no effort that this unfor^ 
tunate general did not use to make bis infantry stand, 
. stopping those that flell, and siezing himself the coiecir^ 
to rally them. But his own valour alone was not suffi- 
cient to inspire bis timorous army ; wherefore, despakriu^ 
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of floccess, be caused himself to be slam by ose of bii 
freed men. Pruius was soon informed of the defeat of 
Ceussiuf, and soon after of bis death as be drew near the 
camp. He seemed s^carce able to restrain the excess of 
liis grief for a man whom be called the last of the Ro* 



. JSut his first care when he became the sole general, 
was to assemble the dispersed troops of Cassius, and ani- 
ipate them with fresh hopes of victory. As they had 
lost all they possessed by the plundering of their camp, 
}]£ promised them two thousand denarii each man to 
make up their losses. This once more inspired them 
with new ardour ; they admired the liberality of their 
general, and with io.ud shouts proclaimed his former in- 
trepidity. Still, however, he had not confidence iiuffi- 
ci«Dt to face the adversary, who of&red him battle the 
eiMuiog day. liis aim was to starve his enemies, who 
were in extreme want of provisionF, their fleet having 
been lately defeated- But bis single opinion was over* 
ruled by the rest of his army, who now grew every day 
more confidjent of their strength, and more arrogant to 
tfaeir new general. He was, therefore, at last, after a 
respite of twenty days, obliged to comply with their so* 
HcitaUons to tfy the fate of the battle. Both armies be- 
ing drawn out, they remained a long while opposite to 
each other without offering to engage. But it is said, 
that he himself had lost m^ich of his natural ardour by 
having seen a spectre the night preceding ; however, he 
encouraged his men as much a« possible, and gave the 
Hgnal for another battle. He had, as usual, the advan- 
tage where he commaqded in person, bearing down the 
eoeoiy at the head of his infantry, apd supported by his 
cavalry, making a very great slaughter. But the troops 
which bad belonged to Cassius, communicating their 
terror to the rest of Uie forces, at last the whole army 
gave WW- Brutus surrounded by the most valiant of 
his e^ceX fought for a long time with amazing valour. 
The son m cfb fell fighting by his side, as also the 
brother of Cassius ; so that at last he was obliged to 
yielfl to necessity and fled. In the mean time, the two 
triumviri, now assured of victory, expressly ordered by 
no Oieans to suffer the general to escape, for fear he 
should renew the war. Thus the whole body of the en- 
nmy seemed chiefly intent on Brutus alpne. and ]m cap- 
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tare seened joevitablc. Tq t^is Aeplonhle ^exlfgtnetf 
liUciHus his friend, was resolved by his own death to ef- 
fect his general's delivery. Upon perceivfng a txMly of 
Thracian borse closely purffoing Brutufi, and just upoii 
the point of taking bim« he boldly threw himself ia their 
way, telling them that he was Bratus. The Thraeiatts 
overjoyed w^tb. so great a prize, imqaediately dispatched 
some of th^r cooipanions with the news of their soocess 
to the array. Upon which the ardour of the pursuit 
now abating, Anthony marched oot to meet I? is prison- 
er, ,and to hasten his death, or insult |iis misfortunes. 
He was followed by, a great numbief of officers and sol- 
diers, some silently deploring the fate of so yirtucRis a 
man ; others neproaching that m«an desire of life for 
which he consented to undergo captivity. Anthony 
now seeing the Thracians approach, began to prepare 
hirorelf for the interview: but the faithful Lncilius, ad- 
vancing with a cheerful air, ^* It is not Bnitus,** said he, 
" that is taken ; fortune has not yet had the (power of 
*' committing so great an outrage upon virtue. As for 
** my life, it \$ well spent ip praFerving his honour . 
** take it, for I have deceived you.*^ Anthony struck* 
with so much fidelity, pardoned him upon the spot ; and 
from that time forwanl, loaded him with ben^^ts, and 
honoured bira with bis friendship. 

In the mean time Bratus, with a small number of 
fricndf, passed over a rivulet, and night coming on, sa^ 
down under a rode which concealed him from the pur- 
suit of the enemy. After taking breath for a little time, 
and casting his eye$ up to heaven, he repeated a line 
from Euripides, containing a wish to the gods, " that 
** guilt should not pass in this lif^ without punishment." 
To which he added another from the same poet, " O Vir- 
** tue I thou empty oama* J have worshipped thee as a 
** real god, but thou art only the slave of fortune.'* He 
then called to mind, with great tenderness, thoie whom 
he had seen perish in battle, and sent ou^n^pBtatiliu^ 
to give bim some information of those IBat remained ; 
but be ncTcp re|urneJ, being killed by a party of the 
enemy V hw-se. Brutus, judging very rightly of his fatr, 
now fl«;olved to di« likewise, and spoke to those wh«> 
stood rounvl him to lend him their last sad assinancf 
Noiit? of them, however^ would render him so melancho- 
ly a service* He thereTorip ^alj^d l^gji^gf jiif floras tq 
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perforn what he so ardently deFired ; but Strato, his tu 
tor, offered himself, crying out, " That it should never 
'* be said that Brutm, in his last eiitreiuily, tlood in 
** Deed of a slaTe for want of a friend." Thus staying, 
and averting his head, ^be presented the sword's point 
to Bmtu^, who threw himiMU upon it, and immediately 
expired. 

From the moment of Brutus^ death, the triumviri be- 
gan lo act as sovereigns, and to divide the Roman do- 
minions between them, as theirs by right of conquest. 
However, tboMgh there was apparently three who par- 
ticipated all power, yet in fact only two were actu€dly 
possessed of it, since J^epidus was, at first admitted, mere« 
\y to curb the mutual jealousy of Anthony and Augu$<p 
tus ; and was possessed neither of interest in the army, 
nor authority among the pJbple. Their first care wat 
to punish those whom they had formerly marked for ven- 
geance. Hortensins, Drusus, and Q,uintiUu9 Yarus, all 
men of the first rank in the commonwealth, either killed 
themselves or were slain. ^ senator «iiid his son were 
ordered to cast lots for their lives, but both refused it; 
lh« father voluntarily gave himself up to the executioner, 
and the son stabbed himself before his face. Another 
begged to have the rites of buriel after his death ; to 
ubieh Augustus replied, ** That he should find a grave 
** in the vultures that devoured him." But cliiefly the 
people lamented to see the head of Brutus sent to Rome 
to be thrown at the foot of Capsar's statue. His ashes, 
however^ were sent to his wife PorciH, Cato's daughter, 
who, following the example of her husband and father, 
killed herself, by swallowing burning coals. It in ob- 
served, that of all those who had a hand in the denth of 
Cissar, not one died a natural death. 

The power of the triumviri being thus established up- 
oq the ruin of the commonwealth, they now began to 
thiok of enjoying that homage to which they had a^[>i- 
red. AnJ-hopy went into Greece, to receive the flatte- 
ry of that refined people, and spent souie time at Athene, 
('r>nversing among the philosophers, and assisting at liieir 
•iisputes in person. From, thence he passed ovf.i' inio 
A«ia, where all the mpnarchs of the East, who acknow- 
ledged the Roman power, came to pay him their obedi- 
ence; while the fairest princesses strove to gain his 
favoup by the greatness of th«?ir presents, or the allure- 
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nents of tbetr beauty. In ihia maoner he prcHtte<!e<} 
from kiDgdora to.kingclom, attemlai! by a crowd ofsovft- 
reign^ exacting contribntionj, distributii^ favours, ant] 
giving away croviriis with capricious insolence. He pre* 
•enteJ the kingdom of Capadocia to Sysenes, in preju* 
dice of Ariaratbes, only becaufe he foqnd pleasnre in 
the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother of the former. He 
fettled Hcpod in the kingdom of Judea and «jpporte»! 
bim ag<iinst every oppose r. But amoivg all the sove- 
reigns of the East wbo shared his favours, none had so 
large a part as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. 
It happened that Serapion, her governor in the island 
of Typru?. bad formerly furnished some succours to the 
conspirators; and it was thought propeir that Be shonid 
answer for his conduct on tl^^t occasion. Accordingly, 
havin{5 received orders from Anthony to come and clear 
herself of this imputation of infidelity, she readily com- 
plied, equally conscious of the goodness of her cause, 
and the power of her beauty. She was now in her twe/z- 
ty-pf'venth year, and consequently had improved those 
ail ! -^aients by art, which, in earlier age, are seldom 
atten'led to. Her a^fii<»«s and wit were still farther 
brightened^ and though Oiere were some women in Rome 
that were her equals ill beauty, none could rival her in 
the charms of se a.'dng conversation. Anthony wh' natr 
in "^nrsus, i ^»IY of Cilieia. when Cleopatra resol* ■ d to 
attend his nonrt ia pers<^»n. She sailed to me**». biai 
down ri\"M ' vdnus, at the mouth of which t'l** city 
stoo ■ .' the 'i)o«t sumptuous pageantry. Her galley 
wa^ Tp! with gold, the sails of purple, large and 
fL-\v\z U\ th(> wind Th? oars of silver, kept t«mc to 
the <'>fuv.' of Antes and CvmUols. She herself lay redi" 
ned n'l a co'ich spang>rl with stars of gold, and with 
such o! naments as poets fud painters had usually ascri- 
be J i ' ^^nnup. ">?• e.'.ch S'^l^ were boys like Cupids, wbo 
faur.fMTer by turns r uhile ^hr-. 'nost beautiful nymph? 
drf«t 'ike Naiades anr Gracps. were placed at proper 
ili«tHnf'RF nr>und b(*.'. ^'non the banks of the river were 
kept .i»!i!T>!':;^ the '-losi -xquigjte nerfumes, while an infi- 
rtte n«irnb*»r of pv^.-o oar^^l upon he Fight with a mix- 
ture , of d»^li^,ht and admiration. An^hinv vaa captiva- 
ted with borheauty, und l^-^vi-v all 's '.:'.:'ess to sat- 
isfy his pf^>s;,)n^ shortly pJ\.>: '.ijlowedhe'' into iigypt. 
There he continued in all that eaise an^i^g^ss to which 



hw vleloos heart was pporMs, and which that laxurXouf 
people were able to supply. 

While he remained thus idle in E^ypt, Anguftus, who 
took upon hiraseif to lead hack the veteran troop? and 
settle them in Italy, was assiduously employed in provi- 
ding for their subsistance. He had promised them lands 
at home as a recompense for their past services ; but they 
could not receive their new grants without turning out 
the former inhabUants. In consequence of this, multi- 
tudes of women with children in their arms, whose ten- 
der years and innocence e^fcited universal compassion 
daily filled the temples and streets w^th their distresses. 
Numbers of husbandmen and shepherds camp to depre- 
f»te the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habita-* 
tion in some other part of the world. Among this num- 
ber was Virgil, the poet, to whom mankind owe more 
obligatiofis than to a thousand conquerors, who in a hum- 
ble manner begged permission to retain his patrimonial 
farm. Virgil obtained his request, but the rest of bis 
countrymen of Man^u?^ and Cremona, were turned out 
without mercy. 

Italy and Rome now felt the n^ost extreme miseries 
the insolent soldiers plundered at will, while Sc3^tusPora- 
ppy being master of the sea, cut off all foreign coramii- 
n'tcation, and prevented the people's receiving their usu- 
al supplier of corn. To these mischieft were added the 
commen^ccment of another civil war. Fulvia, the wife 
of Anthony, who had" been left behind him at Rome, 
had felt for some time all the rage of jealousy, and re- 
solved to tiy every method of bringing back her hus- 
band from the arms of Cleopatra. She considered' a 
breach with Augustus as the o^ly probable means of rou- 
sing him from his lethargy ; and accordingly, with the 
assistance of Lucius, her brother-in-law, who was the 
consul, and entirely devoted to her interest, she began 
to sow the scods of dissentien. The pretext was that 
Anthony should have a share in the distribution of lands 
as well as Augustus. This produced negociations be- 
tween them, and Augustus offered to make (he veterans 
themselves umpires in the dispute. Lucius refused to 
acquiesce: and being at the head of more than six legi- 
on > It .s!iy /'omposed of such as were dispossessed, he re- 
solved to comp' 1 Augustus to accept of whatsoever 
t'iras he should offer* Thus a new war was excited be- 
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tweeD Augufltttft and Anthony, or at least the getterab 
of the latter asMimed the lanction of hif name. Augoi- 
tus however, was victoriouf : Lucius was hemmed in be* 
tw6en two armies, and constrained to retreat to Persia, 
a city of Etruria> where he was closely besieged by the 
opposite party. He made many desperate sallies, and 
Folvia did all in her power to relieve him, but without 
success. He was at last, therefore, reduced to suc^ ex- 
tremity by fanune, that he came out in person and de- 
livered himself up to the mercy of the conqueror. Au- 
gustus received him very honourably, ^nd generou^lj 
pardoned him and all his followers. 

Anthony having heard of his brother's overthrovr, 
and his wife's being compelled tQ leave Italy, was reaolr- 
ed to oppose Augustus without delay. He accordingly 
sailed, at the head of a considerable (leet from Alexan- 
dria to Tyre, and from thence to. Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and had an Interview \\ith Fulvia, his wife at Athens. — 
He much blamed ber for occasioning the late disorden, 
testified the utmost contempt for he^ person, and leaving 
her upon her death bed at Sycion, hastened into Italy 
to light Augustus. They both met at Brundusium, and 
it was now thought that the flames of a civil war were 
gqing to blaze out once more. The forces of Anthony 
were numerous, but mostly new raised ; however^ he was 
assisted by Sextus Pompeius, >ybo, in these opposiUoni 
of interest, was d&iiy coming ^nto power. Augustas 
was at the bead of those veterans who had always been 
irresistable, but who seemed no way di&posed to fight 
against Anthony, their former general. A negociatioa 
was therefore proposed ; and by the activity oI^,Cqcc6l- 
us, a friend to both, a reconciliation was efifepted; , All 
offences and affronts were lliutuaUy foreiven ; and to oe- 
roent the union, a marriage was concluded between ' An- 
. thony and Octavia, the sister of Augustus. A n^iv di- 
vision of the Roman empire was made bet^eev^jUjifin ; 
Augustus was to have the comitiand of the Vie^ Arilho- 
ny of the Bast, while Lepidup was obliged 'to coivtfnt 
himself with the provinces in Africa. As fdr Sextus 
Pompeius, he was permitted to retain all the islands he 
had already possessed, together wJlb Peloponnesus: he 
was also granted the privilege 6f demanding t^*j^nsul- 
phip in his absence : and of dificjiarging that officJe by any 
•f his ffiendu. It was ttewiie ^stipulated to leave the 



«ea opeo, and pay the people what oorn was due out of 
Sicily. Thus a general peace was oonptuded, to the great 
satisfaction of the people, who e^^pected a cesftetion from 
all their calamities. 

This calm seemed to fsonUnue for some time : Antho- 
py led his force* against the Parthtans, over whom his 
lieutenant, Yentidins, had gained some advantages. 
Acigastus drew the greatest part of his army into GanI, 
where there were some disturbances ; and Ponopey went 
to secure his newly ceded province to his interest. It 
MfBS on this quarter that fresh motives were given for 
renewing the w^r. Anthony, who was obliged by trea- 
ty to quitl^eloponnesus^ refused to evacuate it till Pom* 
pey had satisfied hfm for such debts at were due to him 
from the inhabitants. This Pompey would by no means 
eomply with, but Immediately fitted out a new fleet, and 
renewed his former enterprises, by cutting off such corn 
and provisions as iivere consigned to Italy. Thus the 
grievancespf thepook* were again renewed, and thepeor 
pie began to complain, that, instead of three tyrants, 
they were now opprest by four. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who had long meditated 
the best meauft of diminisbing the number, resolved to be- 
gin by getting r|d of Pompey, who kept the state in 
continual aiarm. He was master of two fleets ; one 
which be liad caused to be built at Ravenna, and ano- 
ther which Menodoms, who revolted from Porapey, 
brought to his aid. His first attempt was to invade ^^ici- 
ly ; but being overpowered iq his passage by Pompey, 
and afterwards shattered in a storm, he was obliged to 
defer his designs to the ensuing year. During this in- 
terval, he was rein force<l by a noble fleet of one huntircd 
and twenty ships, given him by Anthony, with which 
he resolved once more to invade Sielly on. three f'everal 
quarters. But fortune seemed still determined to oppose 
him. Hf was a second time disabled and shattered by a 
storm, \yhich so raised the vanity of Pompey, thrft he 
began to style himself the son of Neptune. However, 
Augustus was not to be intimidated by any disgrace;) : 
for, .having shortly refitted his navy, and recruited his 
lorce^, he gave the command of both to Agrippa, his 
^aithfol friend and associate in war. Agrippa proved 
himself worthy of the trust reposed in him ; he began 
his operations by a victory over pompey; an :l^ though 
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h» wat, shortly after wonted hinnelf, he soon after g;ave 
his adFersary a complete and final overthrow. Thus no- 
done, Pompey resolved to fly to Anthony, from whom 
he expected refuge, as he bad formerly obliged that tri- 
umvir by giving protection to his mother. However, a 
gleam of hope offering, he tried once more, at the h^ 
of a small body of men, to make himself independent, 
and even surprized Anthony's lieutenants, who bad been 
sent to accept of his submission. Nevertheless he was at 
last abandoned by his soldiers, and delivered up to H* 
tus, Anthony's lieutenant, who shortly after caused hiia 
to be slain. 

The deuth of this general removed one very powerful 
obstacle to the ambition of Augustus, and he resolved to 
take the earliest opporAinity to get rid of the rest of 
his associates. 

An offence soon after this was furnished by Lepidus, 
that served as a sufficient pretext to Augustus for depri- 
ving him of his share in the triumvirate. Being at the 
hjcad of twenty-two legions, with a strong body of cav- 
alry, he idly supposed that his present power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of Augustus. He 
therefore resolved upon adding Sicily, where he then 
was, to his province, pretending a ri^t, as having first 
invaded it. Augustus sent to expostulate upon these 
proceedings, but Lepidus fiercely replied, ^' That he was 
determined to have his share in the administration, and 
would no longer submit to let one alone possess all the 
authority." Augustus was previously informed of the 
disposition of Lepidus's soldiers ; for he had by hii se- 
cret intrigues and largesses, entirely attached them to 
himself. Whefefore, without further delay, he, witii 
great boldness, went aloqe to the camp of Lepidus, and 
with no othef assistance thaif his private bounties, and 
the authority he had sained by his former victories, de- 
posed his rival. Lepidus was deprived of all his former 
authority and banished to Circipum, where he continued 
the rest of his life, despised by his friends, and, to all, a 
melancholy object of blasted ambition. 

There remained now but one obstacle to his ambition, 
which was Anthony, whom he resolved to remove, and 
for that purpose began to render his character as con- 
temptible as be possibly cou!d at Rome. In fact, Antho* 
ny's conduct did not a little contribute to promote \h^ 
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tendeavoun of hh ambitions partner. He had marched 
against the Parthians with a prodigious army hut was 
forced to return with the loss of the fourth part of bis 
forces, and all his baggage. However, Anthony seemed 
quite regardless of contempt : alive only to pleasure, 
and totally disregarding the business of the state, he 
spent whole days and ni^t» in the company of Cleopa- 
tra, who studied every art to increase bis passion, and 
vary his entertainments. Few women have been so 
modi celebrated for the art of giving novelty to pleasure, 
and making trifles important: still ingenious in filling 
up the languid paUies of sfensdal delight with some new 
stroke of refinement, she Was at one time a queen, then 
a bacchanal, and sometimes an huntress. She invented a 
society tailed the Inimitable; and those of the court 
who Inade the most sumptuous entertainments carried 
away the prize» Not contented with sharing in her 
company all the delights which Egypt could aftbrd, An* 
thony was resolved to enlarge his sphere of luxury, by 
granting her many of those kingdoms which belonged 
to the Roman empire. He gave her all Phaenicia, Od\o 
Syria, and Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia, Arabia, 
ami Judea, gifts which be had no right to bestow, but 
which he pretended to grant in imitation of Hercules. 
This complication of vice and folly at last totally exas- 
perated the Romans; and Augustus, willing to take the 
advantage of tneir resentment, took care to exaggerate 
all his defects. At l^gth, when he found the people 
suificiently irritated against him, he resolved to send Oc- 
tavia, who was then at Rome/ to Anthony, as if with a 
view of reclaiming her husband; but, in fact, to furnish 
a sulficient pretext of declaring war against him, as he 
knew she would be dismissed with contempt. 

Anthony was now at the city of Leucoplis, revelling 
with his insiduous paramour, when he heard that Octa- 
V ia was at Athens upon her journey to visit him. This 
was very unwelcome news as well to him as Cleopatra, 
who fearing the charms of her rival, endeavoured to con- 
vince Anthony of the strength of her passion by her 
sighs, languishing looks, and well feigned melancholy. 
He frequently caught her in tears, which she seemed as 
if willing to hide, and often entreated hertotell him the 
cause, which she seemed willing to suppress. These ar^ 
tifices, together with the ceaseless flattery and importuni- 
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iy of her creatures, prevailed fio much upon Anibon>-f 
weakneWt that be commanded Octavia 16 return home 
without Meiog her ; and still more to exasperate ibe 
people of Rome, he resolved to repudiate her» and take 
Cleopatra as hU wife. He accordhigly attembled the 
people of Alexandria in ^e public theatre, where wai 
raised an alcove of silver, under which were placed two 
thrones of gold, one for himself, and the other for Cleo- 
patra. There he seated himself, drest like Bacchus, 
while Cleopatra sat beside him cloathed in the ornament^ 
and attributes of Tsis, the principal deity of the Egyp- 
tians. On that occasion he declared her queen of all tbe 
countries which he had already bestowed upon her; 
while he as'^ciated Ciesario, her ton by Cufesar, as ber 
partner in the government. To the two diildren which 
he had by her himself, he gave the title of kinfc of kings, 
with vrry extensive dominlpns : and to crown bis absur- 
dities be next Fent a minute account of his proceedings 
to the two consuls at Rome. 

In the mean time, Au^usttis had how a sufficient pre- 
text for declaring war, and informed the senate of ins 
intentions. However, he deferred tbe execution of lu!) 
design for a while, being then employed in quelling an 
insurrection of the Tllyrians. Ttc following -year was 
chief! V taken up in preparations against Anthony, who 
perceiving his design, remonstrated to tbe senate that 
be had many causes of complaint against his colleagae. 
who had seized upon Sicily without aflbrdlng him s 
share : alledging that he had also dispossessed Lepidus, ami 
kept to himself the province he had commanded : and 
that be bad divided all Ttaly among his own aoldieri, 
leaving nothing to recompense those in Asia. To this 
ooiuplaint'AiifirusUis was contented to make a sarcastic 
answer, implying that It was absurd to complain of h'u 
distrihution of a few trifling districts in Italy, when An- 
thony, having conquered Parthia, he might now reward 
liis soldiers with cities and provinces. This sarcasm 
provoked him to send his army without intermission in- 
fo riiipope to meet Augustus, while he and Cleopatra 
followed to Samos, in order to prepare for carrying on 
the war with vigour. When arrived there, it was ridi^ 
ei^lous cncugh to behold the odd mixture of prepara- 
tions for pleasure and for war. On one side, all the 
kin^s fuid princes from £gypt to the Euxine rea, hnd 
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et^en to send Film supplies both of men, pmvigions, and 
arms; ob the other sWe, all the conie<Jians, dancers, 
baffoons and musicfans of Greece, were ordered to attend 
liim. 

Tbig delay at Samos and after\fards at Athens, where 
lie carried Ciropatra to receive ne\y honours, wasex- 
tfemely favorable to the arras of Augustus, who was 
lit first scarcely in a disposition to oppose him had he 
gone into Italy ; but he soon found time to put himself 
in a condition for carrying on the war, and shortly after 
«leelarin^ it against him in form. At length both sides 
found themselves in readiness to begin the war, and 
their armies were answerable to the empire they con- 
tended for. The one was followed by all the«foi*ce8 of 
the East; the other drew all the strength of the West, 
to support his pretensions. Anthony's force composed a 
body of an hundred thousand foot and twelve thousanrf 
horse, while his fleet amounted to five hundred ships of 
^var. The army of Augustus mustered but eighty thou- 
sand foot, but equalled liis adversary in the number of 
cavalry ; his fleet was but half as numerous as Anthony's; 
however, hi«» ships were better built, and manned with 
better soldiers. 

The great decisive engngement. which was a naval 
©ne, was fought near Actiimi, a city of Epirus at the 
entrance of the gnlph of Ambracia. Anthony rangetl 
his ships before the mouth ef the gulph, and Augustus 
«lrew up his Beet in opposition. Neither generaj assu- 
med any fixed station to command in, bat went about 
from ship to ship, wherever his presence was necessary. 
In the mean time, the two land armies, on opposite sides 
of the gtilph, were drawn up, only as spectators of the 
engagement, and encouraged the fleets by their shouts 
to engage. The battle began on both sides with great 
nrdonr; and after a manner not practised on former oc- 
casions The prows of their vessels were armed with bra- 
zen points, and with these they drove furiously against 
each other. They fought for some time with great fu- 
ry ; nor was there any advantage on either side, except 
a fmall appearance of disorder in the centre of Antho- 
ny's fleet. But all of a sudden Cleopatra determined the 
fortune of the day. .She was seen flying from the en- 
jtagement, attended by sixty sail, struck perhaps with 
the terrors BT'.tvral to her sex: l.ut what incrtuet! the 
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general amazement was, to behold Anthony liiraself fol- 
lowing soon after, leaving his fieet at the mercy of the 
conquerors ; and the army at land soon after followed 
their example. 

When Cleopatra fled, Anthony pursued her in a five 
oared ealley, and, coming along side of her ship, entered 
it witlrout seeing or being seen by her. She was in the 
stern, and be wint to tlie prow, u here he remained for 
some time silent holding his head between his hand«. 
In this manner he continued three whole days, during 
which, either through indignation or shame, he neither 
saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last when they were 
arrived at the promontory of Tenarue, the queen's fe- 
male attendants reconcileid them, and every thini:: went 
on as before. Still, however, be had the consolation to 
suppose his army continued faithful to him, find accord- 
ingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant, Canidtus, to 
conduct it into Asia. However, he was soon undeceiv- 
ed when he arrived in Africa, where he was informed 
of their submission to his rival. This, account so trans- 
ported him with rage, that he was hardly prevented from 
Killing himself; hut at Idugth, at the entreaty of his 
friends, he returned to Alexandria. Cleopatra, how- 
ever, seemed to retain that fortitude in her misfortunes 
which had utterly abandoned her admirer. Having 
amassed considerable riches, by means of confiscation, 
and other acts of violence, she formed a very singular 
' and unheard of project : this was,- to convey her whole 
fleet over the isthmus of Suez into Uie Red Sea, and 
thereby save herself in another region, beyond the reach 
of Rome with all her treasures. Some of her vessels 
were actually transported thither, pursuant to her or- 
ders; but the Arabians having burnt them, and Antho- 
ny dissuading her from the design, she abandoned it for 
a more improbable scheme of defending Bgypt agaiust 
the conqueror. She omitted nothing in her power to 
put this advice in practice, and made all kinds of prepa* 
rations for w^r, at least hoping thereby to obtain better 
terms from Augustus. In fact, she always bad loved 
Anthony's fortunes rather than bis person ; and if the 
eould have fallen upon any method of saving herseli'. 
thouc;h even at his expence, there is no doubt but she 
would have embraced it with gladness. Siie even st.ii 
had some ho^^eg from the power of her charms, thou^.. 
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slie was arrived almofit al the age of forty, and was desi- 
rottsof trying upon Augustus those arts which had been so 
succes^iifui with the greatest men of Rome. Thus in three 
embassies, which were fe.m one after another from An- 
thony to Ango^tus in Asia, the queen had always her . 
secret a^ent«>f charged with particular praposals in her ' 
naru«. Antiiony desired no more than that hb life might 
be spared, and to have the liberty of passing the n^main- 
der of his days in obscurity. To these proposals Vugus* 
4US made no reply. Cleopatra sent him also public pro- 
posiils in favour of her children ; but, at the same time, 
privately resigned him her crown, with all tbe ensign^ of 
royalty. To the queen's public proposals no answer 
was ^iven : to her private offer he replied, by giving 
her assurances of his favour in case she sent away An- ^ 
tfaony or put him to death. These negociations were^ 
not so private but they eame to the knowledge of An*? 
thony, whose jealousy and rage every occurrence now 
contributed to heighten. He built a small solitary house 
upon a mole in tlie sea, and there shut himself ap, a prey 
to all those passions that are the tormentors of unsuc- 
cessful tyranny. There he passed his time, shunning all 
commerce with mankind, and professing to imitate Ti- 
mon, the man hater. However, bis furious jealousy drove 
him even from his retreat into society ; for, bearing that 
Cleopatra had many secret conferences with one 'i'hy rsus, 
an eraissaiT from ^Augustus, he seised upon him, and 
having ordered him to be cruelly scourged, he sent him 
hack to his patron. At the same time he sent letters by 
him, importing that he had chastised Thyrsus for insult- 
ing a man in misfortune ; but withal he gave Augustus 
permisnon to avenge himself, by scoupging Hipa rebus' 
Anthony's freed man> in the same manner. The re* 
venge in this case would have been highly pleasing tq 
Anthony, as Hiparcbus had left him to join the fortune^ 
of bis more successful rival. 

Meanwhile the opperations of the war were carried 
vigorously forward, and JEgypt soon after became again 
the theatre of the contending armies of Rome. GuUus, 
the lieutenant of Augustus, took Paretonium, which 
opened tbe whole country to his incursions. On. the 
other side, Anthony, who had still considerable forces by 
fiea and land, wanted to take tl|at important place from 
the enemy. He therefore mairhed towj4(diy^Jf^tterinc 
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liimseir, that as soon as be should shew himself to the k- 
H^ons which hfi had once commanded, the affection for 
their ancient general ivould revive. He approached 
therefore, and exhorted them to romerober tlieir former 
vows of fidelity. GuUtis, however, ordered all the tram- 
pets to sound, in order to binder Anthony froqi beio^ 
beard, so that he was obliged to retire. 

Augustus himself was in the meantime advancing 
with another army before Pelnsium, which, by its strong 
situation, night have retarded his progres<^for some time. 
But the governoir of the ciiy, either wanting courage to 
defend it, or previously instructed by Cleopatra to give 
it up, permitted bim to take posKS&ioQ*of the place; m 
that Augustus had now no obstnele in his way to Alex- 
andria, whither he marched with all expedition. An- 
thony upon his arrival, sallied out to oppose him, fightr 
ing with great de.<peration, and putting theenemy's cav- 
alry to flight. This slight advantage once more revived 
his declining hopes; and, being naturally vain» he re^- 
entered Alexandria in triumph' Then going, all armed 
as be waR, to the palace, be embraced Qeopatra, and 
presented her a soldier who had distinguished himself in 
the late engagement. The queen rewarded bim rery 
jnagnifieently, presenting him with an head peace and 
breast plate of gold. With these, however, thejoldier 
'Went oif the n^xt night to the other army, prudently 
resolving to secure his riches by keeping on the strong- 
est side. Anthony could not bear thi« defection with- 
out fresh indignation ; he resolved therefore to majk^ a 
bold expiring effort by sea apd land, but previou^y of- 
fered to fight bis adversary |n singla combat. Augustus 
too well knew the inequality of. their situations to com* 
ply with this forlorn ofifer ; he only therefore «x>olly re- 
plied, that Anthony had ways enough to dfa besides by 
single coinbat. 

'i'he day after, he posted the fe\v troops he h«d re« 
maining upon a rising ground near tbecHy, from wbenoe 
be sent orders to bis gallies to engage the enemy. There 
he waited to be a spectator of the combat; and at firvt 
lie had the satisfaction to see them advance in good or- 
der; but his approbation was soon turned into rage, 
when be saw bis ships only saluting those of Aueustu^, 
and both fleets uniting together, and saBing back into 
the fiarbour., A 1 1 he very same^lJiii^i #» caval ry defiert- 
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fil him. He tried, however, to lead on his infantiy, 
which were easily vaoqaisfaefl^ and he himself compelled 
to return into the town. His anger was now ungovern- 
able. He could not help ci'Ving out alo«d as he past, 
that be was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by 
her to those who for her sake alone were his enemies. 
In these suspicions he was not deceived ; for it was by 
secret orders from the queen that the fleet had past, over 
to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the effects of 
Anthony's jealousy, and bad some time before prepared 
a method of obviating any sudden sallies it mi^ht pro* 
<luce> Near the temple of isis she had erected a build- 
iAp;, which was seemingly designed for a sepulchre. 
Hither sne removed all her treasures and most valuable 
effects, covering them over with torches, faggots, and 
other combustibte matter. This sepulchre she designed 
to answer a double purpose, as well to screen her from 
the todden resentments of Anthony, as to make Augus- 
tus believe that she would burn all her treasures, in case 
he refused her proper terms of capitulation. Here there- 
fore she retired frorii Anthony's present fury, shutting 
the gates which were fortified with holts and bars of 
iron ; but in the mean time gave orders that a report 
should be spread of her death, which news soon reached 
Anthony, and recalled all his former love and tenderness. 
Ibis poor wretch was now a being, subject to the gust 
of every passion, and- each of them in extreme. He now 
lamented her death with the same violence he had but 
a few minutes before seemed to desire it. **" Wretched 
** man," cried he to himself: ** what is there now worth 
^' living for, since 4H that could sooth or soften my tares 
'* ia departed? O Cleopatra/' continued he, being got to 
his chamber, ** our seperation dOes not so much a<ilict me, 
*'' Qs the disgrace I suffer in permitting a woman to in- 
**• struct me in the ways of dying." He called one of his 
freed men, named Eros, whom he had engaged by oath 
to kill him, whenever fortune should drive him to this 
last resouix:e. . Eros being commanded to perform his 
promise, this faithful follower drew theswonl as if going 
to execute his orders ; but turning his fuce, plunged it 
into his own bosom, and died at his master's feet- Au- 
ihony for a while bung over his faithful ^trvhnt, and 
commending bis fidelity, took up t^f^y^fi^a^yi vhicb, 
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ftabbing himself in the belly, be fell backward upon a 
little couch. Thoagh tlie wound was mortal, yet the 
blood stopping, he recoirered his spirits, and. earnestly 
conjured thoie who were come into the room to put an 
end to hi5 life ; but tbey all fled, being seized with fright 
and horror. He therefore continued in this manner for 
Forae time, still crying out and writhing with pain, till 
be was informed by one of the queen's secretaries that 
his mistress was still alive. He then earnestly desired 
to be carried to the place where she was. Tlmy accord- 
ingly brought him to the gate of the sepulchre : but Cle- 
opatra, who would not permit it to be opened «ppeai«<l 
• at the window, and threw down cords, with which, ivith 
some difficulty, they pulled him op. They gently laitJ- 
nim on a concli, where she gave way to her sorrow, tear- 
ing her clothes, beating her breast, and kissing the wound 
of which he was dying. Anthony entreated her to 
moilerate the transports of her grief, asked for wine, 
and exhorting her hot to lament for his misfortunes, but 
to congratulate him upon his former felicity, to consider 
nim as one who had lived the most powerful of men, 
and at last died by the band of a Roman. Just M he 
bad done speaking he expired, and Proculus made bis 
appearance by command of Augustus, who ha^l been 
informed of Anthony's desperate conduct. He was sent 
to try all means of getting Cleopatra mto bis power. 
Augu»!tus having a double motive for Iris solicitode on 
this occasion ; one, to prevent her destroying the trea- 
sures she had taken with her into the tombi the other, 
to preserve her person as an ornament to grace bis tri- 
umph. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, and 
would not confer with Prooulus except through the 
gate, which was very well secured. In the mean time, 
Orallus, one of Augustus's soldiem, entered with two 
more by the window at whicb Antbpny had been drawn 
up ; upon which Cleopatra perceiving what happened 
drew a poignard, and attempted to stab herself, but wa» 

. prevented. 

Augustus was extremely pleased at finding ber in W« 
power : he sent Epaphroditus to bring her to his palate, 
and to watch her with the ntmo/t circumspection. Be 
was likewise ordeied to use ber in every respect with 
that deference and submission wbich were due to 'ler 

i rank, and to do every thing in his power to render ber 
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captivity agreeable. She was permitted to have the hoi 
our of granting Anthorty thfe rites of burial, and fui 
nisbed with every thing she desired that was becorain 
his dignity to receive, or her love to offer. Yet sti 
fh6 languished under her new confinement ; her excel 
give sorrow, her many losses, and the blows she had giv 
en her bosom, produced a fever, which she seemed wiUin 
to increase. She resalved to abstain from taking an 
nourishment, under the pretence of a regimen nccessar 
for her disorder; but Augustus, being made acquainte 
with the real motive by her physician, began to threate 
her with regard to her children in case she persisted. 

Ja the mean time, Augustus made his entry into Alex 
andria, taking care to mitigate the fears of the inhabi 
tants, by conversing familiarly as he went alppg wit 
Areas, a philosopher, and a native of the ptece. TJi 
citizens, however, trembled at his approach ; and whe 
fee placed himself upon the tribunal, they prostrate 
themselves with their faces to the ground before bin 
like criminals who waited the sentence of their j^iecutioi 
Angustos presently ordered them to rise, telling ther 
that three motives induced hidi to pardon them. Hi 
respect for Alexander, who was the fownder of their e'lty 
his admiration of its Wuty ; and his friendship for An 
us, their fellow citizen. Two only of particular not 
wore put to death upon tl^^i occasion ; Anthony- selde$ 
son Antvllus, and Csesarlo, the son of Julius Cssar, hot 
betrayed in<o his hands by Ifceir respective tutors, wh 
themselves suffered for their Tperfidy shortly after. A 
for the rest of Cleopatra's children, he treated them wit 
great gentleness, leaving them to the carie of those wh 
were entrusted with their education, who had orders t 
provide them with every thing suitable to their birtl 
Jis for her, when she was recovered from her late indii 
volition, became to visit her in person; she receive 
hita, lying on a couch in a careless manner ; and, upo 
bis entering the apartment, rose up to prostrate herse 
before him. She was drest in nothing but a loose robi 
Her misfortunes had given an air of severity to her fct 
turee, her hair was dishevelled, her voice trembling, he 
complexion pale, and her .eyes red with weeping ; yc 
iitill hrr natural beauty seamed to gleam through th 
ritstr -ssess that surrounded her ; and the graces of he 
ft<i>tion, and the alluring softness of her looks, still boi 
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iesUmony to the former power of her charms. Angns- 
tfis raised her with his usual complaisance, and desiring 
her to sit, placed himself besido her. Cleopatra had 
been prepared for this interview, and made u?e of every 
method she could think of to propitiate the conqueror. 
She tried apologies, entreaties, and allurements, to olj- 
tain his favour, and soften his resentment. She began 
by attempting to justify her conduct; but when her art 
and skill failed agninst manifest proofs; she turned her 
defence into supplications. She talked of Cscsar's hu- 
manity to those in distress; she read some of hi- letters 
to her, full of tenderness, and enlarged upon the long 
intimacy that had passed between them. " But of what 
" ser\"ice," cried she, ** are now all his benefjis to me! 
** AVhy could I not die with him I Yet he still lives; 
** raethiriks I see him still before me ; he revives in you.*' 
Augustus was no .stranger to this method of address; 
hut he remained firm against all attacks, answering al- 
* ways with a cold indifference, which obliged her to give 
her attempts a different turn. She now addressed bis 
avarice, presenting him with an inventniy of her trea- 
sures^ and jewels. This gave occasion to a very singu- 
lar scene, which sJiews tMt the little decorums of breed- 
ing were then by no milans so carefully attr^nded to as 
at present. One of her Rewards having alledged thai 
the inventory was defective, and that she had secreted 
part of her effects, she fell into a violent passion, started 
from her couch, and catching him by the hair, gnve him 
several blows on the face. Augustus smiled at her in- 
dignation; and leading her to the qr^uch, desired her to 
be pacified. Xo this she replied, thkt she could not bear 
being insulted in the presence of one whom she so high- 
ly esteemed. ** And. supposing," cried she, '* that I 
** have secreted a few trifles, am I to blame when they 
" are reserved not for myself but forLivia and Octavia, 
•* whom I hope to make my intercessors with; you »** 
This excuse, which intimated a desire of living,' ^va? not 
disagreeable to Augustus, who politely assured her that 
she was^it liberty to keep whatever she had rpserved, 
and that in every thing she should be indulged to the 
height of her expectations. He then took leave atwl de* 
pai-ted, imagiaiiig he had reconciled her to life, and to 
the indignity of being shewn in the intended triumpU 
which he was preparing for his return to Rome; htit. i:i 
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tbis iie was deceived. Cleopatra all this time had kept 
a correspondence with Dolabella, a young Bomaa of 
high bhtb in the camp of Attgiistus, who, perhaps from 
compassion, or stronger motives, was interested in ber 
misfortunes : by him ^he was secretly informed that Au- 
gustus determined to send her off in three days, together 
with her childien, to Home, to grace his triumphant en* 
try She now, therefore, determined upon dying ; she 
now threw herself upon Anthony's coffin, bewailed her 
captivity, and renewed her protestations not to survive 
him. Having bathed, and ordered a sumptuous banquet, 
fehe attired lierself in the moBt splendid maimer. S^he 
titen feasted as u^ual, and soon after ordered all but her 
attendants, Charmion and Iras, to leave the room. 
1 hen, having previously ordered an asp to be secretly 
conveyed te her in a basket of fruit, she sent a letter to 
Augustus, informing him of her fatal purpose, and desi- 
ring to be buried in the same tomb with Anthony. Au- 
gustus, upon receiving the letter, instantly dispatched 
messengers to stop her intentions, but they arrived too 
late. Upon entering the chamber, they beheld Cleopa* 
tra lying dead upon a gilded couch, arrayed in her royal 
robes. Near her Iras, one of her faithful attendants, 
wa» stretched lifelera at the feet of her mistress ; and 
Charmion herself, almost expiring, was settling the dia- 
<3cm upon Cleopatra's head. ** Alas !" eried one of the 
■ messengers, " was this well done, Charmion?" " Yes,*' 
replied she, " it is well done; such a death becomes a ' 
** glorious queen, descended from a race of noble ances- 
tors." On pronouncing these words, she fell down aisd 
liied with ber much loved niistresis.. 



CHAP. XXIL 

From iJie beginnmg of the reign of Augvslua^ to Vie 
death of Domitmn, the last of the twelve Casars. 

BT the death of Anthony, Augustus was now become 
master of the Roman empire. He soon after returned 
to Kome in triumph, where, by sumptuous feasts and 
magnificent shows, he began to obliterate the imprasr 
rions of his former cruelty, and from thenceforward resoU 
Ted to secure, by his clemency, a throne, the found»- 
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tions of wblc)i were laid in faJood* He was now. at iii» 
head of the most extenMve empire that mankind had ev- 
er concurred in obeying. The foi'mer spirit of the Ro- 
mans, and those characteriHttc marks that di<tinguiBfaeil 
them from othere, were totally lost. The city was now 
inhabited by a concourse from all the countries of the 
world, and being consequently divested of all just patri- 
otic principles, perhaps a monarchy was the be^t form of 
government that could be found to unite its members. 
However, it was ve;*y remarkable, that during these 
long contensions among themselves, and these borrU) de- 
vastations by civil war, the state was daily growing 
niore formidable and powerful, and. completed the des- 
truction of all the kings who presumed to oppose it* 

His first care was to assure himself of the friends of 
Anthony ; to which eqd he publicly reported, that he 
had burnt all Anthony's letters and papeni witboat read- 
ing ; convinced, that while any thought themselves sus- 
pected, they wou^d be fearful of even offering him their 
friendships. 

Ashe had gained the kingdom by bis army, so also he 
resolved to govern it by the senate. This body, though 
greatly fallen from their Ancient splendour, he knew to 
be the best ordered, and most capable of wisdom and 
justice. Tq these, therefore, he gave the chief power in 
the administration of bisjgovernraent while he still kept 
the people and the army steadfast to iihn by donatives 
and acts of favour. By these means al! the odium of jus- 
tice fo|l upon the senate, and all the popularity of par- 
ilon was solely his own. Thus, restoring to the senate 
their ancient splendour, and discountenancing all cor- 
ruption, he pretended to reserve to himself a very mod- 
erate share of authority, which none couM refuse him; 
namely, an absolute power to compel all ranks of the 
Ftate to do their duty. This in fact, was reserving abso- 
lute dominion in his own hands: but the mi-pnded peo- 
ple began to look upon his moderalidh with astonish- 
irient ; they considered themselves as restored to their 
former freedom, except in the capacity of promoting se- 
«|ition ; and the senate supposed tl>cir power re-establish- 
ed in all things but their tendency to injustice. It was 
even -^aid, that the Romaqs, by sucji a govcnm^ent, Iqst 
nn(])iog of the happiness that liberty could produce, ai)d 
^»'Pic exempt from all the misfortunes it could occasion. 
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This observation might have sofne truth under such a 
monarch as Augustus now seemed to be ; kit they were 
taaght t6 change their sentiments under his successors, 
when tbey ^unil themselves afflicted with all the pun- 
ishmeiii that tyranny could inflict, or sedition make ne- 
cessary. 

After having established this admirable order, Augus- 
tus found himself agitated by different inclinations, and 
consifiered a Ion «: time whether he should keep the em- 
• pire, or restore the people to their ancient liberty. But 
he adopted the ad\^ice of Maecenas, who desired him to 
Gontioueinpouer, and was afterwards swayed by him, 
not only in this instance, but on every other occasion. 
By the instructions of that minister, he became gentle, 
afiable, and humane. ' By his advice it was, that he en- 
couraged men of learning, and gave them much pf his 
time and his friendship. They, in their tuVn, relieved his 
moiit anxious hours, and circulated bis praise through 
the empire. • 

Thus having .eiven peace and happiness to the empire, 
and being convinced of the attachment of all the orders 
ef the state to his person, he resolved upon impressing 
the people with an idea of his magnanimity also. This 
was nothing less than making a shew of resigning his 
authority; wherefore, having previously instracted his 
creaturett in the senate how to act, he addressed them 
Id afi,udie(l speech, importing the difficulty of govern- 
ing no extensive an empire ; a task which, he said,*none 
hot the imtiortal gods were equal to. He modestly urg- 
ed his own inability, though impelled by every motive 
to undertake It: and then, with a degree of seeming 
generosity, freely gave up all that power, wbicb. as he 
obser\'ed his arras had gaioed, and the senate had con- 
firmed. Ibis power he repeatedly offered to restore, giv- 
ing them to understand, that the true spirit of the Ko- 
nians was not lost in him. This speech operated upon 
the senate variously, as they were more or less m the se- 
cret ; many believed the sincerity of his professions, 
and therefore regawled his conduct as an act of unequal- 
led heroism by any thing that bad hitherto appcart tl iii 
Rome; others, equally ignorant of his motives, distrust- 
ed his designs. Some there were, who, having greatly 
suffered during the late pbiiular co-i motions, were tear- 
U \ of havinff them renewed : but the uiajority who wat 
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entirely ^evffiei to hU interest?, and iastAicted by ha 
ministers, fcequently attempted to interrupt him while 
Speaking, and received bis proposal with pretended in- 
dignation. These unanimously besou^t him not to re* 
lign the administration; but upon his continaing to de- 
cline their request, they in a manner compelfed him to 
comply. However, that bis person might be ^n greater 
security, they immediftteiy decreed the pay of his guard 
to be doubled. On the other hand that he might seera to 
malce some concession on his side, he permitted the ten^ 
ate to govern the weak interval provinces of the empire, 
while the most powerful provinces, and those that re- 
quired the greatest armies for their defence, were iaken 
entirely under his own command. Over these he assun- 
ed the government but for ten yearsi leaving the people 
still, in hopes of regaining their ancient freedom, hut at 
the same time laying his measures so well, that his gov- 
ernment was renewed every ten years to his death. 

This shew of a resignation only served to confirm him 
in the empire and the hearts o/ the people. New hon- 
ours were heaped upon him. He was then first called 
Augustus, a name 1 have hitherto used, as that by which 
he is best known in history. A laurel was Vjrdered to be 
planted at his gates. His house was callflk the palace, 
to distinguish it from that of ordinary ciwlns. He was 
eonfimied in the title of father of hi J CMptry, and his 
person declared sacred and inviolable. ' URhort, flattery 
seemed on the rack to find out new mqdes of pleasing 
him ; but though he despised the arts of the senate, he 
permitted their homage, well knowing that ^ong man- 
kind titles produee a respect which enforces mithority. 

Upon entering into his tenth consulship, the senate by 
oath approve<l of all hii< acts, and set him wholly above 
the power of the laws. Tbey some time after offered to 
swear to not only all the laws he had made, but such an 
he should make for ttie future. It was then customary 
with father.^ upon theirdeath bed to command their cbil- 
dren to carry oblations to the capitol, with this inscrip- 
tion, that at the day of their death they left AugusUiS 
in health. It was determined that no man should \ic put 
to death on such days as the emperor entered the city. 
Upon a dearth of provisions, the people, in a body, r*i.- 
treatcd him to accept of the uictatorsiijp ; but thoutch J^c 
undertook to be procurator of the provisions, he ivor.lJ 
by no means accept of the title of Uiuiatjc, whlcU i ^ 
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he^tk abolished by a law made xvhm Antbony was Gon"* 
sal. ' 

Tbis aecumulatiQii of titles and employments did not 
in the least diitfinish bis a<isidirity in filling tbe duties of 
each. Several very wholesome edicts were passed by 
bis command, tending to suppress corruption in the sen- 
ate and licentiousness in the people. He ordered that 
none should exhibit a shew of ^I'adfators without orders 
from the senate, and then no oftener than twice a year; 
nor with more than an hundred and twenty at a time. 
This law was extremely necessary at so corrupt a peri- 
od of the empire ; when whole armies of these unfortu- 
nate men Were brought at once upon the stage, and 
compelled to fi^ht, often till half of them were slain. Ic 
had been usual \a)so with the knights* and some women 
of the first distinction, to exhibit themselves as dancers 
upon the theatre, be ordered that not only they, bat 
their children land grand children shouM be restrained 
from such exercises for the future. He fined many that 
had refused to marry at a certain age, and rewarded such 
as had many children. He ordered that virgins should 
not be marrit^d'till twelve years of age, and permitted- 
any pei'SonJLo^n an adulterer taken in the act He en- 
acted that „ ^«nators should be always held in great 
reverence, VjQi^^P^o their authority what be bad taken 
from their ,^>^ ^t i He made a law that no man should 
have the fr *«4j«jCof the city without a previous exam- 
ination into his^eftt and character. He appointed new 
rules and limits tot the manumisiiion of slaves, and was 
himself very strict^ the observance of them. With re- 
gard to players, of -^vhom. he was very fond, he severely 
examined their morals, not allowing the least licentious- 
nessjn their lives, non'ndecency in their actions. Though 
be encouraged the athletic exercises, yet he would not 
permit women to be present at them, holding it unbe- 
coming the modesty of the sex to be spectators of these 
sports, which were performed by naked men. In order 
to prevent bribery in suing for offices, he took consider- 
able sums of money from the candidates by way of 
pledge ; and if any indirect practices were proved against 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all. Slaves had been 
hitherto disallowed to confess any thing against their 
own masters; but he abolished the practice, and first 
sold the slave to another, which, altering the pcoperty, 
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1)18 examination became free. These, and many otlier 
laws, all tending to reform viee, or deter from crimen, 
gave the manners of the people another complexion ; so 
that the rough character of the Roman was now soften- 
ed into that of the refined citizen. 

Indeed his own example ^ good deal tended to human* 
ize bis fellow^itizens ; for being placed above all equal- 
ity, he had nothing to fear from condescension ^ where- / 
fore he was familiar with all, and suffered himself to be' 
reprimanded with the most patient humility. Though 
he was by the single authority of his station, capablaof 
condemning or acquitting whomsoever he thought prop- 
er^ yet he gave laws their proper course, and even 
sometimes pleaded for those he desired to protect. 1 hus 
Primus, the governor of Macedonia, paving, a day as- 
signed him for having made war upo> the <>drl5ii, a 
neighbouring state, as be said, by the command of Au- 
gustus, the latter denied the cliargtr. I^pon vvlikb Lh? 
advocates for Primus desired to know wilb nn inTOleut/ 
air, what brought Augustus mto court Jor whoXad &fi}£ J 
for him? To this the empenjt ^iubmisslvAly replied,; *' .4 Tja 
commonwealth ;" an answer wlikh gretjtiy pleM^ the 
people. Upon another occuj^ion, one oIl ,liy vjet^njoi^ 
diers entreated liis protection in a cer^'^ yl^"^ 
Augustus, taking little notice of hhf cl^Mkv^^^Fi 
to apply to an advocate. *' Ah," \i^ ccfcf*'^^ 
'* it was not by proxy that 1 ^ei'^ tJ 
" Actium.'* This reply please luS Au 
he pleaded his cause in peri^on aiijl 
JHe was extremely aOable, aiul ■*^y|Ppy^^^ 
of the ^neanest persons. Quo . ^mM' pors^i 
him a petition, butwith so ttLtii^^AKj^ thiit ^m^wbu^r 
was displeased with his raeiiuni^.' **' What^ fnend.** 
cried he, ** you seem- as if yuu tver^ offeiing fiometbing 
•* to an elephant, and not to a,- man : be bolfJer." 0ne 
day, as lie was sitting on the tribunal in judfnient, Mae- 
cenas, perceiving by his temper, that he was inclined to 
foe severe, atteiupted to ^peak to him : but not being able 
to get up to the tribunal for the crowd, he threw a pa- 
per into his lap, on which was written, " arise execu- 
** tinner." Augustus read it without any displeatiure, 
and immediatly rising, pardoned those whom he was dis- 
posed to condemn. But what most of all shewed a to- 
tal alteration in his disposition, was his treatment of 
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l3orni;Itas Cidna* Pompey's grandion. This nobleman 
bad entered into a very dangeroos confipiracy against 
bim ; but the plot was discovered before it was tipe for 
execution* Augustus for some time debated with him* 
•elf how to act; but at. last his clemency prevailed ; he 
therefore sent for those who were guilty, and after re- 
priroauding them dismissed them all. But he wa.^ resolv- 
ed to mortify Cinna by the greatness of his generosity ; 
forj addressing him in particular, " I liave twice," says 
he *' given you your life, first as aq enemy, fiow as a con* 
*^ spirator ; I now give you the consulship; let us therer 
** fore be friends for the future ; and let us only contend 
'Vio shewing whether my confidence or your fidelity 
" shall be victorious." Thjs generosity, which the em- 
peror very happily timed, hsul so good an efifect, that 
from that instant all conspiracies ceased against him. 

In the practice of such' virtues as these he passed a 
long reign of above forty yearsi, in which the happiness 
of the people ^^eemed to conspire with his own, not but 
that there were wars in the distant provinces of the em- 
pire during almost the whole reign, but they were ra« 
ther the quelling of insurrections than the extending of 
dominions ; for he had made it a rule, to carry on no 
operations, in which ambition, and not the safety of the 
9tate, was concerned. In fact, he seemed the first Ro- 
man who aimed at gaining a character by the arts df 
peace alone, and who obtained the affections of the sol- 
(iiers without any military talents bf his own* Never- 
theless the Roman arms under his lieutenants were crown- 
ed with success. The Cantabrians in^pain who had i*e" 
volted, were more than once quelled by Tiberius, his 
step son; Agrippa, his son-in-law, and iElius Lama, 
who followed them to their inaccessible mountains, 
there blocked them up, and compelled them, by famine, 
to surrender at discretion. The Germans also gave 
some uneasiness by their repeated incursions iuto the 
territories of Gaul, but were repressed by Lollius 
The Rhetians were conquered by Drusus, the brother of 
Tiberius. The Bessi and Sialatae, barbarous nations, 
making aa irruption into Thrace, were overthrown by 
Piso, governor of Pamphylia, who gained triumphal 
honours. The Daceans were repressed with more tfaaA 
one defeat : the Armenians also were brought into dup; 
sul^ectton by Caius, his grai^dson. Th^ Getulians in Af« 
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rica, took up «nn»: but were sabdaec^ by the eoaflsl C«» 
108 CofifiiH, who thence received the surname ofGetulieas. 
A dangerous war also was cafried on against the Balon- 
tians and Peononians, who haying acquired greatstivngth 
by the continaance of a long peac^, gathered an army 
of two hundred thousand foot and nine thousand horse, < 
threatening Rome itself with destraetion. Levies w«e 
therefore made in. Italy with the utroof^t expedition; 
the veteran troops were recalled from all parts, and Au- 
gustus went to Arminium for the greater convenience of 
giving his directions. And indeed, though personal val- 
our was by no means his shining ornament, yet no mao 
could give wiser orders upon every emergency, or go 
with greater dispatch into all parts of his domtniona than 
he. This war continued near three years^ being princi- 
pally managed by Tiberius and Germanicui ; the latter 
of whom gained reputation against these fieree and bar- 
barous multitudes. XTpon their reduction, Bato, their 
leader being summoned before the tribunal of Tiberias, 
and being demanded how he could offer revolt against 
the power of Rome, the bold barbarian replied, *^ That 
*' the Romans, and not he, were the aggressors } nnce 
'* they had sent, instead of dogs and shepherds to secure 
" their flocks, only wolves and bears to devour them.** 
Tj f^ But the war, which was most fatal to the Ro- 
752 ' ™^^ interests, during this reign, wa« that which 
' was managed by Ctnintillins Yarus; This gen- 
eral invading the territories of the Gei^mans, was induc- 
ed to follow the enemy among their forests and marshes 
with his army in seperate bodies : there he was attacked 
by night, and entirely cut oflF, with his whole array. 
These were tiie best and choicest legions of the whole 
empire, either for valour^ discipline, or experience. 
The affliction from this defeat seemed to sink very deep up- 
on the mind of Augustus. He was often beard to cry 
out in a tone of anguish " Q,uintiiltus Varus restore me 
** my legions i^ and some historians pretend to say that 
he never after recovered the former serenity of his tem- 
per. 

But he had some uneasiness of a domestic nature in 

y bis own family that contributed to distress bim : he had 

married Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero* by the conneot 

of her husbjBLnd, at a time she was six months gone with 

f^bild. This was an imperious wom^^gnf^ eoBScioiit of 
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l)ein|^ beloved, she controlled bim ever after at her plea^ 
sure. She had two sons by her former husband, Tiberi- 
us the elder, whom hhe greatly loved ; and Drusas, who 
Avas bora three months after she bad been married to 
Augustas, and who was thought to be his own son* 
The eldest of these, Tiberius, whom he afterwards adopt-> 
ed, and who succeeded bim in the empire, was a good 
general, but of a suspicious and obstinate temper; so 
that though he was serviceable to Augustus in his for- 
eign wars, yet he gave him but little quiet at home.— ^ 
He -was at last ol^ligttd to go into enile for five years to 
the island of Rhodes, where he phiedy spent his time in 
H retired manner, conversing with the Greeks,. and ad- 
ilicting himself to literature ; of which however he made 
afterwards but a bad use. Drusus, the son of Livia, died 
in his return from an expedition against tbe Germans, 
leaving Augustus inconsolable for his loss.' But his 
greatest afBIction was the 'conduct of his daughter Julia, 
vi^hom he had by Scribonia, his former wife. This wo- 
man whom he married to his general Agrippa, and after 
his death to Tiberius, set no bounds to her lewdness. 
J^ot contented 'with enjoying her pleasures, she seemed 
also earnest in procuring the infamy of her prostitutions. 
Augustus for a long time would not believe the accounts 
he daily heard of her conduct, but at last could not help 
observing them. He found she was arrived at that ex- 
cess of wantonness and prodigality, that she had her noc- 
turnal appointments in the most public parts of the city ; 
the very court where her father presided not being ex- 
empt from her debaucheries. He at first had thoughts^ 
of .putting her to death ; but after some consideration he 
banished her to Pandataria, forbidding her the use of 
wine and all such delicacies, as could inflame her vicious 
inclinations : he ordered also that no person should come 
near her without his own permission, and sent her mother 
ib'cribonia with her to bear her company. Afterwards, 
whenever any attempted to intercede for Julia, his an- 
fiwer was, ** 'J 'hat fire and water should sooner unite than 
" he with her." When some persons one day were more 
than usualljr urgent with him in her favour, he was dri- 
ven to such an extremity of pasf^ion as to wish that they 
might have such a daughter. However, she had two 
sons by Agrippa, named Caiu!; and Lucius, from whom 
great expectations were formed; but they died when 
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•careely arriirei] at man's et tale ; Luckis about fire yean 
after bis fatber, at MarseilUes, and Gains two years after. 
Augustus baving now, in a great measure survived all 
Ills contemporaries, at length, in the seventy-fourtb year 
of his age, began to think of retiring front the fatigues 
of state, and in some measure of continuing TiberiUiB, his 
son-in-law by Livia, his successor in his usual employ- 
ments. He desired the senate to salute him do longer 
at the palace aooording to custom ; nor to take it amisSf 
if, for the future, be eould not converse with them M 
formerly. From that tim^ Tiberius was joined in tbe 
IT r Sov'emment of tbe provinces with him, and in- 
Jgg ' vested with almost the same authority. How- 
* ever, Augustus could not entirely forsake the 
administration of the state, which habit had mixed with 
his satisfactions, he still continued a watchful guardian 
of its interests, and shewed himself to the last a lover of 
his people. Finding it nqw therefore very inconve- 
nient to come to the senate by reason of his age, be desi- 
red to have twenty privy counsellors assigned him for a 
year; and it was decreed, that whatever measures were 
resolved upon by tbein together with the consuls, they 
sliould have entirely the force of a law. He seemed. in 
some measure apprehensive of his approaching end, for 
be made his will* end delivered H to the vestal virgins. 
He then solemnized the census, or numbering tlte peo- 
ple, whom he found to amount to fqur millions, one han- 
dred and thlKy-teven thousand ; which shews Rome <q 
be equal to four of the greatest cities of modern times. 
While these ceremonies were performing by a mighty 
concourse of people in the Campus Martiui, it is said 
that an eagle flew round the emperor several times, and 
directing its flight to a neighbouring temple, perched 
over the name of Agrippa, whicii was by the augurs con- 
ceived tij portend tbe death of the emperor. Shortly af- 
ter* having accompanied Tiberius in hi9 march into llly- 
ria as far as Beneventum, he was there taken ill of a di- 
arrhuea. Returning therefore Cfom thence, be came to 
Nola, near Capua, and there finding himsel/ dangerous* 
ly ill, he sent for Tiberius and tbe rest of his ?nost inti- 
mate friends and acquaintance. A few hours before his 
deatli he ordered a looking-glass to he brought, and bis 
hair to be adjusted wilii more than usual care. He then 
addressed his friends \i'hom he behold surrounding his 
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b«d» ant! Jesircd to know whetber he had propei'Iy play- 
ed hU part ia life ; to which being answered in the qD- 
firmative, he ciieil out witli his last breath, ** then give 
" me your applause ;" and tlwB, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, after reigning forty-one, he expired in 
the arras of Livia, bidding her remember their marriage 
and farewell. 

The death of the emperor when known caused ine^ 
pressible grief throughout the whole Roraau empire; it 
was even supposed that his wife Livia had some hand in 
hastening it, willing to procure the succession more spee- 
dily for her son. However this be, she took care for 
some time to keep it. concealed, liavlng g;uarded ali the 
passages to the palace ; sometimes giving Out that he re- 
covered, and pretemKng a relapse. At length having 
settled the successiot; iohcs mind, i^he psidished the em- 
peror's death, and at the same time the adoption of I'i- 
berius io the empi:%. The emperor's Rineral was per- 
formed with great ma^ficence. The senators being in 
their places, Tiberius, on whom the care was devolved 
liegan a consolitory oration to them ; but suddenly f<top- 
ped in the be^nningof his speech, as unable to restrain 
the violence* his sorrow ; and,' instead of continuing, 
gave his notes to Drusus bin son Avbo read them to the 
senate. After this, one of the late emperor's freed men 
publicly read his will in the senate house, wherein he 
made Tiherius and Livia his heirs ; and by that Livia 
was likewise adopted into the Julian fanHly, and honour- 
ed with the name of Augusta. Besides his will, four 
other writings of his were produced. One, in which he 
bad left iiisti-uctions concerning his funeral ; another, 
containing an ennraeFation of his several exploits ; a 
third, comprising an account of the provinces, force*--, and 
revenues of the empire; and a fourth, a schedule of di- 
rection to Tiberius for governing the empire. Among 
the^e it was found to be his opinion, that no man, how 
great a favourite soever he might be, should be entrusted 
with too much authority, lent it should induce him to 
turn tyrant. Another maxim was, that none should de- 
sire to • nlarge the empire which was already prt-served 
with d<;.\culty. 'i'hus he seemed studious of serviag bis 
countr to :he very last, and the sorrow of the people 
recioed equal to his assiduity, ft was decreed tliat all 
the women should mouro for hira a whole year._ 'J empl6« 
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were erecteil to him ; divine honours were allowed him ; 
and one Numeriun Atticut, a senRtor willing to convert 
the adulation of the times to hia own benefit, received a 
large sam of money for swearing that he saw him ascend- 
ing into' heaven ; so that no doubt remained among the 
people concerning his divinity. * 

Such were the honours paid to Augustus, whose pow- 
er began in the slaughter, and terminated in the hap{n- 
ness of his subjects; so that it was said of him, "That 
** it had been good for mankind if he had never been 
** bom, or if he never had died" It is very probable 
that the cruelties exercised in his triumvirate were sug- 
gested by his colleagues ; or, perhaps, he thought, in 
the case of Caesar'^ death, that revenge was virtue. Cer- 
tain it is, tliat these severities were in gome measure ne« 
cessary to restore pufdic tranquility ; for, until the Ro^ 
roan spirit was entirely eradicated, no monarchy could 
be secure. He gave the government an air suited to the 
disposition of the times *, he indulged his subjects in ths 
pride of seeing the appearance of a republic, while he 
made them really happy in the effects of a most absolute 
monarchy, guided by the most consummate prudence. In 
this la<<t virtue be »eems to have excelled most monarchs ; 
and indeed, conld we separate Octavius from Augustus, 
he would be one of the most faultless princes in his- 
tory. 

«j Q Tiberius was fifty-six years old when he took 
765 * ^'P^^ ^*'*^ ^^^ government of the Roman em- 
A -Q 'ji J pire. He had long lived in a profound state of 
'dissimulation under Augustus, and was not yet 
hardy enough to shew himself in his real character. In 
the beginuing of his reign nothing appeared but prudence, 
gene^u^ily, and clemency. Bat the successes of Germa- 
ulcus hiH nephew, over the Germans, first brought his 
natural di^^positionsto light, and discovered the maligni- 
ty of his mind without disguise. — He soon therefore, be- 
gan to consult on the most specious means of humbling 
liie popularity of Germanicus, and removing this object 
of biM suspicions. For this purpose he dispatched Piso 
to Germtihicus, .a person of a furious and headstrong 
temper, and in every respect fit to execute those fatal 
purposes lor wbrcf; he was designed. His instructions 
w€Jre to oppose Uermaniqus upon every occasion, and to 
excite all the hatred against hhu which, without suspt- 
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fiiott, lie eoBid, and even to procure his deatb if an o|h 
portunity should offer. This agent saccdeded ; Genna- 
uicus died soon after; and as it was universally believed 
by poison* 

Having now no object of jealousy to ke-^p him in awe, 
he began to pull off tiie mask entirely, and appear more 
In his natural character than belbre. In the beginning 
of fais cruelties he took into his confidence, ^ejanus, a 
Ronoan knighty who found out the method of gaining 
his confidence by the most refined degree of dissimula- 
tion, being an overitaatch for his nkaster in his own arts* 
It is not weU known whether he was the adviser of all 
the cruelties that enxued soon^ after ; but certain it is, 
that from the beginnhag of his miaistry. Tiberius s^>emed 
to become more iisttally sii^cious. 

Sejanus began by using aH his address to persuade' Ti- 
herius to retire to some agreeable retreat, remote from 
Rome. 3y this be expected many adrantages, since 
there con^d be no access to the emperor but by him. The 
emperor, cither prevailed upon by his persuaFions, or 
pursuing the natural turn of his temper, which led to 
indolence and debauchery, in tlfe twelfth year of his 
reign left Home, and went into Campania, under pretence 
of dedicatijDg temples to Jupiter and Augustus. Still 
growing weary of plaees where mankind might follow 
him with th^r complaints and distresses, he withdrew 
himself into that most delightful island of Caprea, 
three miles from the continent, and opposite Naples. 
Bnried in this retreat, he gave himself up to his aban- 
idoned pleasures, quite regardlees of the miseries of his 
subjects. 

In fact, it hail been happy for mankind had he given ' 
up his suspicions when he declined the fatigues of reign* 
ing, and resigned the will to do harm when he divested 
himself of the power of doing good. But from the 
time of his retreat he became more cruel, and Sejanufi 
always endeavoured to increase his distrusts^. Secret 
^ies and informers were placed in all part« of the city, 
wlio converted the most harmless actions into subjects of 
pffence. 

In consequence of this, Nero and Drusus, the children 
of Germanicus, were declared enemies to the state, and 
uftervvards starved to death in priron, while Agrippina, 
^heir mother, was seat Jnto banishment- Bahinus, AsJn- 
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itn Gallufi, and Syriacas, were, upon sligbt prettoces, 
condemned and executed. In ibis manner Sejanus pn>> 
ceeded, removing all who stood between him and the 
empire, and every day increasing in confidence with Ti- 
berius, and power with the ^nate. The number of his 
atatuei exceeded even those of the emperor ; people 
swore by his fortune. In the same manher as ihey would 
have done had be been actually upon the throne ; and 
he wafi more dreaded than even the tyraat who actually 
enjoyed the empire. But the rapidity of his rise seemed 
only preparatory to the greatness of bis downfall. All 
we know of his first disgrace with the emperor is, that 
Satrius Secundus was the man who had the boldness to 
accuse him of treason ; and Antonia, the mother of Oer- 
manicus, seconded the accusation. ' Ihe senate, who had 
long been jealous of bis power, and dreaded his cruelty, 
immediateiy took thift opportunity of going beyond the 
orders of Tiberius, and instead of sentencing him to im- 
prisonment, they directed bis execution. A^ be was 
conducting to his fate, the people loaded bim with insult 
and execration. He was pursued with sarcastic re- 
proaches; his statues were instantly thrown down, and 
be himself, shortly after, strangled by the executioner. 
His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for fai^ 
tber executions. Placina, the wife of Piso, Sextus Ves- 

• tilius, Vescularius Atticus, and Julius Marinus, were ex- 
ecuted by bis command for being attached to Sejanus. 
He began to grow weary of pailicular executions, and 
gave orders that all the accused should be put to death 

' together, without farther exaoiination. The whole city 
was fitted with slaughter and mourning. When one Car- 
nulius had kilM himself to avoid the torture ; " Ah," 
cried Tiberius, ** how has that man been able to escape 
** me !" When a prisoner earnestly entreated thut be 
would not defer bis death : **" No," cried the tyrant, " I 
**• am not sufficieqtiy your friend to shorten your tor- 
" ments. 

In this manner he lived, odious io all the world, and 
troublesome to himself: %a enemy to the lives of others, 
and a tormentor ef bis own. At length, in the twenty- 
second year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches 
of his dissolution, and all his appetites to^tally to forsake 
htm. He now, therefore, found it was time to think of 
a successor, and at length fixed upon Cali|^la; wiliinii 
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p^fhaps, by the enormity of Caligulft's condaet, with 
which be was well acquaiotedf to cover the memory of 
his own. 

Still, however, he seemed willing to avoid his end, 
and strove, by change of place, to put oftthe inquiet- 
ude of his own reflections. He left his favourite island , 
and went upon the continent ; and at last fixed upon th« 
promontory of Misenum, in a house that formerly be- 
longed to LucuUus. It was thdire that he fell into ffljch 
faJntlngs ^ all believed were fatal. Caligula supposing 
him actually dead, caused himself to be acknowledged by 
the praetorian soldiers, and went forth from the emperor's 
apartment, amidst the applauses of the multitude ; when, 
ail of a sudden, he was informed that the emperor was 
recovered, that he had begun to speak, and desired to 
eat. l^is unexpected account filled the whole court 
with teror snd alarm ; every one who had before been lii 
earnest in testifying their joy, now reassumed their pre- 
tended sorrow, and left the. new emperor through a 
feigned solicitude for the, fate of the old. Caligula 
seemed thunderstruck : he preserved a gloomy silence, 
expecting nothing but death, instead of the empire at 
which he had aspired. Macro, however, who was har^ 
dened in crimes, ordered that the dying emperor should 
U C 790. dispatched, by smothering htm with pil- 
a' D S9 ^^^^1 ^''v ^ others will have it, by poison. 

' ' ' In this manner Tiberius died, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age, after reigning twenty two. 

It was in the eighteenth year of this monarch's reign 
that Christ was crucified, as if the universal depravity of 
mankind, wanted no less a sacrifice than that of Qod 
himself to reclaim them. Shortly after his death Pilate 
wrote to Tiberius an account of his passion, resurrection, 
and miracles ; upon which the emperor made a report of 
the whole to the senate, desiring that Christ might be 
accounted a God by the Romans. But the senate, being 
displeased that the proposal had not come first from 
themselves, refused to allow his apotheosis, alledging an 
ancient law which gave them the superintendence in all 
matters in religion. They even went so far, as by an 
edict, to command that' all Christians should leave the 
city ; but Tiberius, by another act, threatened death to 
all such as should accuse them ; by which means they 
continued unmolest ed during the rest of his rei^n. 
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All the enormiUeji of Caligula were concealed in tlie 
begindiDg of his reign. But it had been happy forh'ua 
and the empire had such a beginning been as strenuously 
itiaiittalned. In less than eight months, all appearance 
of moderation ai|d clemeney vanished ; while furioiu 
passions, unexampled avarice, and capricious cnieky be- 
gan to take their turn in his mind. Pride, impiety^ lust, 
avarice, and alf in the extreme^ were every raomeBt 
Brought forward. 

His pride first began by assmning to hlmaelf the title 
of ruler, which was usually granted only to kings. He 
would also have taken the crown and diadem, bad he 
not been advised, that he was already superior to aU the 
monarchs of the worKl. Not long after he assumed dS- 
vtne honours, and gave himself the name or such divini- 
ties as he thought roost agreeable to his nature. For 
this purpose he caused the faeadfir of the statues of Jupi- 
ter, and some other gods, to be struck off, and his own 
to be put in ^ their places. He frequently seated himself 
between Castor ami Pollux, and ordered that ail who 
came to their temple to worship should pay their adora- 
tions only to him. However, such was the extravagant 
inconstancy of this unaccountable idiot, that he changed 
his divinity as often as he changed his clothes. Being at 
one time a male deity, at another a female; sometimes 
Jupiter or Macs, and not unfrequently Venus or Dfana. 
He even built ami dedicated a temple to his own divinity, 
in which his statue of^gold was every day dreH in aiffli- 
lar robes to tho^e which he himself wore, and \vas wor- 
shipped by crowds of adorers. His priests were nume- 
rous ; the sacrifices made to Mm were of the most exqni- 
site delicacies that could be procured, and the dignity of 
the priesthood was sought by the most opulent men of 
the city. However, he admitted his wife and his hotsi 
to that honour; ami, to give a finishing stroke to his 
absurdities, he became a priest to himself- His method 
of assuming the manners of a deity was not lefts ridicu- 
lous : he often went out in the full moon, and courted it 
in the style of a lover. He often invited it to bis bed, 
to taste' the pleasoers ot his embraces. He employed 
many inventions to imitate thunder, and would frequent- 
ly defy Jupiter, crying out with a speech of Homer, ** Da 
** you conquer nie, or I will conquer you." He fre- 
quently pretended to converse in whispers with the 
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statne of Jupiter, and usually fseemed angry at its repliet^ 
threatening to send it packing into Greece. Sometimes, 
however, he would assume a better temper, and seemed 
contented that they two should dwell together in am- 
ity.. 

Of all bis vices, his prodigality was the most remark- 
able, and that which in some measure gave rise to the 
rest. The luxuries of former emperors were simplicity 
itself when compared to those whibh he practiced. He • 
contrived new wayd of bathing, when the richest oils 
and most precious perfumes were exhausted with the ut- 
most profusion. Ue found out dishes of immense value^ 
and had even jewels, as we are told, dissolved among 
his sauces. He sometimes had services of pure gold pre- 
sented before his guest instead of meat, observing, that 
a man should be an economist or an emperor. 

The expensive manner in which he maintained his 
horse will give some idea of his domestic economy. H« 
built it a stable of marble, and a manger of ivory. 
Whenever this animal, which he called Incitatus, was to 
run, he placetl centinels near its stable the night preced-* 
ing to prevent its slumbers from being broken* He ap- 
{lointed it an house, furniture and kitchen, in order to 
treat all its visitors with proper respect. The emperor 
sometimes invited Incitatus to bis own table, presented 
it with gilt oats^and wine in a golden cup. He often 
swore by the safety of his horse ; and It is said he would 
have appointed it to the consulship had not his death 
prevented. 

His impiety was but subordinate to bis cruelties. He 
slew many of the senate, and aftenvards cited them to 
appear as if thev had killed them themselves. He cast 
great numbers of old and infirm men, and poor decrepit 
house-keepers to wild beasts, to free the state froi|i such 
unserviceable eitissens. He usually fed his wild beasts 
with the bodies of those wretches whom he condemned, 
and every tenth tl&y sent off numbers of them to be thus di^- 
voured, which he jocosely called clearing his accounts. 
One of those who was thus exposed, crying out that he 
was innocent, Caligula ordered his tongue to be cat out, 
atnd then thrown into the amphitheatre as before. He 
took delight in killing men with slow tortures, that, as he 
rxprest it, they might feel themselves dying; being al- 
ways present at euch executions Uimselfj diriciiiTg Uie da- 
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ration of the punishment, and mitigating the tortured, 
merely to prolong them. In fact, he valued himself for 
no quality more than this unrelenting temper and inflex- 
ible severity, which he preserved while presiding at aa 
execution. At one time being incensed with the cit- 
izens of Rome, he wished that all the Roman people 
had but one neck that he might dispatch them at a 

blow. ' »^. ji J 

Such inFupportable and capricious cruelties produced 
knany secret conspiracies against him ; but these were 
for a while deferred upon account of his intended expe- 
dition against the Germans and Britons, which he under- 
tT r 7Q«i took in the third year of his reign. For this 
A * i\ 14 purpose he caused numerous levies to be made 
A. D. 41. jjj ^,j pgp^^ ^f the empire, and talked With so 
much resolution, that it was universally believed he 
would conquer all before him. His march perfectly in- 
dicated the inequality of his temper : sometimes it was 
go rapid that the cohorts were obliged to leave their 
standards behind them ; at other times it was fo slow 
that it more resembled a pompous procession than a mil- 
itary expedition. In this disposition he would cause 
himself to be carried on eight men's shoulders, and or- 
dered all the neighbouring cities to have their streets 
well swept and watered to defend him from the dust. 
However, all these might j^ preparations ended in nothing. 
Instead oif conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to 
one of its banished princes ; and thi!4 he described in his 
letter to the senate as taking possession of the whole 
island. Instead of conquering Germany he only (ed his 
army to the sea shore in Batavia. There, disposing his 
enu;ines and warlike machines with great solemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on board 
his galley, with which, coasting along, he commanded 
his trumpets to sound, and the signal to be given as if 
for an engagement; upon which his njen, having had 
previous orders, immediately fell to gathering the shells 
that lay upon the shore into their helmets, terming them 
the spoils of the conquered ocean, worthy of the palace 
and the capitol. After this doughty expedition, calling 
his army together as a general after victory, he har- 
r^ingued them in a pompous manner, and highly extoilcJ 
their atchiev^ients ; and then distributing money amanj; 
theca, disruxsscd them with orders to be joyful, andcon- 
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gratulated tbem upon their jriches.-**But that sudi ex- 
ploits should not pass without a memorial, he caused a 
lofty tower to be erected by the sea side, and ordered 
the galUes in which he had put to sea to be conveyed to 
Rome in a great measure by land. 
^ Cassius Cherea, a tribune of the pnetorian bands, was 
the person who at last freed the world of this tyrant* 
Besides the motives which he had in common with other 
men, he had received repeated ineults from Caligula, who 
took all occasions of turning him to ridicule, and im- 
peaching him of cowardice, merely because he happened 
to have an effeminate voi^e. W henever Cherea came 
to demand the watch-word from the emperor, according 
to custom, he always ^ave him either Venus, Adonis, o^ 
some such, implying effeminacy and softness. He there- 
fbre secretly imparted his deagns to several senators 
and knights whom he knew to have received personal 
injuries from Caligula ; among whom was Valerius Asi'» 
aticus, whose wife the emperor had debauched. Anius 
Vinicianus also was desirous of engaging in the first de* 
sign that offered. Besides these, were Clemens the pras- 
fect, and Calistus, whose riches made him obnoxious to 
the tyrant's resentment. 

While these wet;e deliberating upon the most certain 
and speedy method of destroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new strength to. the conspiracy, 
Pompedius, a senator of distinction, having been accu- 
sed before the emperor of having spoken of him with dis- 
respect, the informer cited one Ctuintilia, an actress, to 
©onfirm his accusation. Gtuintilia, however, was possess- 
ed of a degree of fortitude not easily found even in the 
other sex. She denied the fact with obstinacy ; and be- 
ing put to the torture at the informer's request, she bore 
the severest torments of the rack with unshaken constan- 
cy. But what is most remarkable of her resolution is, 
that she was acquainted with nil the particulars of the 
conspiracy ; and altliough Cherea was the person ap^ 
pointed to preside at her torture, she revealed nothing ; 
on the contrary, when she was led to the rack, she trod 
upon the toe of one of the conspirators, intimating at 
once her knowledge of the confederacy, and her own re- 
sotetion not to divulge it. In this manner ^he siiffered, 
until all her limbs were dislocated; and in" that deplora- 
ble state was presented to the emperor, who ordered her 
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A gratuity for what sbe had suffered. Cherea could no 
longer coRtain his indignation at being thus made the 
instrument' of a tyrant's cruelty. After several delibe- 
rations with the conspirators, it was at last reisolved to 
attack hira during the continuance of the Palatine garner, 
which lasted four days ; and to strike the blow when 
his guards should have the least opportunity to defend 
him. In consequence of this, the three first days of the 
games passed without affording any opportunity. Che- 
rea now therefore began to apprehend, that deferring 
the time of the conspiracy might be a means to divulge 
it ; he even began to dread that the honour of killing 
the tyrant might fall to the lot of some other person 
more bold than himself; wherefore, he at last resolved to 
defer the execution of his plot only to the day following, 
when Caligula should pass through a private gallery to 
some baths not far distant from the palace. 

The last day of the games was more splendid than 
the rest, and Caligula seemed more sprightly and conde- 
scending than usual. He took great amusement in see- 
ing the people scramble for the fruits and other rarities* 
thrown by his order among them, and seemed no way 
apprehensive of the plot formed for his destruction. la 
the mean time the conspiracy began to transpire; and, 
had he had any friends left, ft would not fail of being 
discovered. A senator, who was present, asking one of 
his acquaintances if he had heard of any thing new, the 
other replying in the negative, " then you must know," 
jMiys he, ** that this day will be represented the death of 
w 5g.> ** * tyrant." The other immediately understood him, but 
r-'l^ .' desired him to be more cautious how he divulged a se- 
cret of so much importance. The conspirators waited a 
great part of the day with the most extreme anxiety ; 
and, fit one time, Caligula seemed resolved to spend the 
whole day without any refreSlTment. This unexpected 
delay entirely exasperated Cherea; and, had he not 
been restrained, he would have gone and perpetrated his 
design in the midst of all the people. Just at that in- 
stant, while he was yet hesitating what he should do, 
Asprenas, one of the conspirators, persuaded Caligula 
to go to the bath, and take some slight refreshment, io 
order to enjoy the rest of the entertainment with great- 
^er relish. The emperor therefore rising up, the conspi- 
rators used every precaution, to keep off the throng, and 
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to mrronnd him, under pretence of greater assidiiiu-^ 
And these, upon bis entering into a iittle vaulted galle- 
ry that ieads from the theatre to the bath, resolved to 
dispatch him. Cherea first struck him to the ground 
with his dagger, crying out, ** Tyrant think upon this." 
' Immediately after the other conspirators rushe<l in ; and 
while the emperor continued to resist, crying out that 
be was not yet dead, they dispatched him with thirty 
wounds. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligula, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, after a short reign of three ' 
years, ten months, and eight days. It will he unneces- 
Fary to add any thUig more to' bis character than what 
Seneca says of him, namely, that nature seemed to have 
brought him forth, to shew what was possible to be pro- 
duced from the greatest vice,' supported by the greatest 
authority. 

1j ^ As soon as the death of Caligula was made 

794 * P<'^''<^i i^ produced the greatest confusion in 
A D is **' P^^^^ of the city. The conspirators, who 
only aimed at destroying a tyrant without at- 
tending to a <(ucces6or, had all sought safety by retiring 
to private places. Some soldiers happening to run about 
the palace discovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, lurking 
in a secret place, where be had hid himself through fear. 
Of this personage, who had hitherto been despised for 
bis irobecilityy they resolved to make an emperor, and 
accordingly carried him upon their shoulders to the 
camp, where they proclaimed him, at a time he expec^d 
noithing but death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Claudius was now fifty years old when he began to 
reign* The complicated diseaites of his infancy had in 
some measure affected the faculties both of his body and 
mind. He was continued in a state of pupilage much 
longer than was usual at that time, and seemed in every 
part of life incapable of conducting himself. 

The commencement of his reign, as it was with all the 
Other bad emperors, gave the most promiMng hopes of 
an happy continuance. He began by passing an act uf 
oblivion for ail former words and actions, and dii^annuN 
led all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He shewed himscif 
more moderate than his predecessors wUb regard to ti- 
tles and honours. He forbade all persons upon seveic 
penalties, to sacrifice, to him, as they had done to Call- 
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gnta. He was aBsiduous in hearing and examining com- 
plaintfl, and frequently administered juntice in person, 
tempering by his raiidnesSf the severity of strict justice. 

To his solicitude for the internal advantages of the 
Rtate he added that of a watchful gaardianship over the 
provinces. He restored Judea to Herod Agrippa, which 
Caligula had taken from Herod Antipa, his uncle, tlie 
man who had put John the Baptist to death, and who 
was banished by order of tine present emperor. Claudi- 
us also restored such princes to their kingdoms as had 
been uujustly dispossessed by his predecessors, bat de- 
prived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liberty, for 
having promoted insurrection, and crucified some citi- 
zens of Borne. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
conquest. The Britons who bud for near an hundred 
years been left in sole possession of their own Island, 
began to seek the mediation of Rome to quell their in- 
testine commotions. 1 he principal roan who desired to 
subject bis native country to the Roman dominion was 
one Bericus, who, by many arguments, persuaded the 
emperor to make a descent upon the Island, magnifying 
the advantages that wotild attend the conquest of it.— 
In pursuance of his advice, therefore, Plantus, the prae- 
tor, was ordered to pass over into Gaul, and make pre- 
parations for this great expedition. At first, indeed, his 
soldiers seemed backward to embaiji ; declaring, that 
they were unwilling to make war beyond the limits of 
the world, for so they judged Britain to be. However, 
they were at last persuaded to go ; and the Britons, un- 
der the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, were several 
times overthrown. 

These successes soon after iodnoed Claudius 
A. B. 46 4 to go into Britain in person, upon pretence 
that the natives were still seditious, and had 
not delivered up some Roman fugitives; who had taken 
shelter among them. }Iowever, his expedition seemed 
rather calculated for show than service: the time he 
continued in Britain, which was in all but sixteen days, 
was more taken up in receiving homage than extending 
his conquests. Great rejoicings were lAade upon his re- 
tut n to Home. The senate decreed him a a splendid tri- 
umph ; trioiii. hal arciies were erected to his honour, anJ^ 
auuuaL games instituted to cojaji|^,mg^%[^is victories." 
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In the mean time war wffs vigoroji^ prosecnteil by 
Plautius, and his lieutenant Vespasian,' who, according 
to Suetonius, fought thirty battles with the ennmy, ami 
by that means reduced a part of the islanfi into the form 
of a Koman province. However, this war broke out 
afresh under the government of Ostorius, 
A. D. 51. who succeeded Plautius. The Britons eitlier 
despising him for want of experience, or ho- 
ping to gain advantages over a person newly come to 
conamand, rose up in arms and disclaimed the Koman 
power. ' The Iceni, the Cangi, and the Brigantes, made 
a powerful resistance, though tiiey were at length over- 
come; but the ^ihires, or inhabitants of South Vfi^les, 
onder their king Caractacus, were the most formidable 
oppooenjts, the Roman generals had ever yet encounter- 
ed. This brave barbarian not only made a gallant de- 
fence, but often seemed to claim a doubtful victory. He, 
with great conduct, removed the seat of war into the 
most inaccessable parts of the country, and for nine years 
kept the Homans in continual alarm. 

This general, however, upon the approach of Ostori- 
us, finding himself obliged to come to a descisive engage- . 
ment* addressed his countrymen with calm resolution, 
telling them that this battle would either establish their 
liberty, or confirm their servitude ; that they ought to 
reuiefnber the bravery of their ancestors, by whose va- 
lour they were delivered from taxes and tributes, and 
that this wa^ the time to shew themselves equal to their 
progenitors. Nothing however, that undisciplined va- 
lour could perform could avail against the conduct of the 
Koman legions. After an obstinate fight, the Britons 
Avere entirely routed ; the wife and daughter of Carac- 
tacnis were taken prisoners ; and be himself, seeking re< 
fuge from Cartismandua, queen oH the Brigantes, was 
treacherously given up to the conquerors. When he was 
brought to Rome nothing could exceed the curiosity of 
the people to behold a man who bad for so many years 
braved the power of the empire. On his part he testiti- 
ed no marks of base dejection ; but, as he was led through 
the streets, happening to observe the splendour of every 
object around him, " Alas," ci led he, " how is it possi- 
*' ble that people, pfisse«<sed of such magnificence at home, 
' ' could think of envying Caractacus an humble cotlag;e 
•' iu ISriH^ r' When he was brouij^ig^ J^|^^t^^feer»i>e- 
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ror, while the nt^ captives sued for pity with the mofi 
«hject lamentations, Caractacus stood before the tribunal 
with an intrepid air, and seemed rather willing to accept 
of pardon, tbaa meanly solicitous of suing for it, " If/ 
cried he, towards the end of his speedi, ** I had yielded 
** immediately, and without opposition, neither ifiy for- 
" tone would have been remarkable, nor ray glory me- 
** morable : you would have ceased to be victorious, and 
'* I had been forgotten. If now therefore y9u ^are my 
** life^ I shall continue a perpetual example of your 
" clemency." Claudiufi bad the generosity to pardoB 
him ; and Ostorius was decreed a triumph, which, hovv- 
-ever, he did not live to enjoy. 

Claudius gave, in the beginning of bisreigD, the high- 
est hopes of a happy continuance ; but he soon began to 
lessen his care for the public, and to commit to his fa- 
vourites all the concerns of the empire. This weak 
^ prince had from bis infancy been in a state of pupilage; 
and now, when called tot govern* he was unable to act 
but under the direatjoo of others. The chief of bis io- 
structors was his wife Messalina, whose name is almost 
become a common appellation for wompn of abandoned 
characters.' 

By her was Claudius urged on to commit craelties, 
which he considered. only as wholesome severities, while 
her debaucheries, became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdness exceeded what had ever been seen in Rome. 
Her crimes and enormities, however, being at length dis- 
covered, she, together with her paramour, Caius Silius, 
suffered that death they so justly deserved. 

Claudius took for bis ^ond wife, A.gripplna, the 
daughter of bis brother Germanlcus, a woman of a cruel 
and ambitious spirit, whose whole aim being to procure 
the succession for Nero, her son by a former marriage, 
treated Claudius with such haughtiness, that he wa« 
heard to declare, when heated with wine, tiiat it was 
his fate to suffer the disorders of his wives, and to be their 
executioner. This expression sunk deep on her mipd, 
and engaged all her faculties to prev^ent the blow. She, 
therefore, resolved not to defer a crime which Fhe had 
meditated a long while before, which was to poison him. 
&he for some time, however, debated with herself in what 
manner she should administer the poison, as she fearei] 
too strong a dose would discover her treachety, and ode 
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too weak might fail of its effect. At length bhe deter- 
rained upon a poison of singular efficacy, to destroy his 
intellects, and yet not suddenly to termins^te his life. 
As she had been long conversant in tjiis horrid jpracUce, 
she applied to a woman called Locusta, notorious for 
assisting on such occasions. The poison was given tftte 
emperor among mushrooms, a dish he was particularly 
fond of. Shortly after having eaten he dropped down 
insensible ; but this caused no alarm, as it was usual for 
him to sit eating till he had stupified all his faculties, 
and was obligeil to be carried off to his bed from the ta- 
ble. However, his constitution scemeti to overcome the 
effects of the poison, when Agrippina resolved to make 
sure of him; wherefore she directed a wretched physician, . 
who was her creature, to thrust a .poisoned feather 
down his throat, under pretence of making him vomit, 
and. this dispatched him. 

IT C 793 Nero, though but seventeen ycara of agft, 
A* D 55* ^^S*** ^^* reign with the general approbation 
' . ^j. mankind. He appeared juFt, liberal, ami 
humane : when a warrant for the execution of a crimi- 
nal wiBis brought to him to be signed, he was heard to cry 
out, with seeming concern, ** Would to heaven that 1 had 
" never learned to write !" 

But as he increased in yearP, his crimes seemed to in- 
crease in equal proportion. The execution of his own 
mother Agrippina was the first alarming instance he 
gave of his cruelty. Having attempted to get her 
drowned at sea, failing in this, he ocdcred her to be put 
to death in her palace ; and coming in person to gaze 
upon the deatl body, was heard to say, that he never 
thought hU mother had been so handsome. 

All the bounds of virtue being thus broken down, 
Nero now gave a loose to his appetites, that were not 
only forbid but inhuman. There seemed an odd contrs^t 
in his disposition ; for while he practised cnielties, 
which were sufficient to make the mind shudder with hor- 
ror, he was fond of those amusing arts that soften and 
refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, even 
from his childhood, to music, and not totally ignorant of 
poetry, but chariot driving was his favourite pursuit ; 
and ail these he frequently was seen to exhibit in 
public 

But it had been happy for mankind had he confined 
iiini^elf to these ; and, contented wit^, J>„^i(iS(5;9Hj§rapli- 
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ble, sought not to become Ibnxiidable also. His crueltitf 
even outdid all bis other extravagances. He seemed 
•ven studious of finding out pleasures as well as <»imei ' 
against nature. Being attired in the habit of .a woman, 
and covered with a yellow veil like a bride, he waa wed- 
ded to one, of his abominable companions, called Pytbai 
goris, and again to bis freed man Derlphorus. On the 
other hand, that he might be every way detestable, he 
became the husband of a youth named Sporus, whom be 
had previously deprived of the marks of virility. A 
great part of theeityof Rome was consun&ed by fire in ^ 
his time ; and most historians ascribe the oonflagration 
to him. It is said that he stood upon a high tower dur- 
ing the continuance of the Qames, enjoying the si^t, 
and repeating, in « player's habit* and in a theatrical 
manner, some verses tipon the destruction of Troy« A» 
a proof of his guilt upon this occasion, none w^v per* 
roitted to lend any assistance towards extinguishing the 
flames: and several persons were seen settiog fire to the 
houses, alledglng that they had orders for so doing. 
However this be, the emperor used every art to throw 
the odium of so detestable an action from himself, and to 
fix it upon the Christians, who were at that time gain- 
ing ground in Rome. Nothing could he more dreadful 
than the persecution raised against them upon this false 
accusation. iSooie were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and in that figure devoured by dogs. Some were 
crucified, and others burnt alive, ** When the day was 
** not sufilcient for their tortures," ^ays Tacitus," ** the 
** flames in which they perished served to illuminate the 
** night ;" while Nero, dressed in the habit of a chariot- 
eer, regaled himself with tbeir tortures from his tcarden, 
and entertained the people at one time with their suffer- ' 
ings, at another w ith the games of the circus. In this 
persecution 8t. Paul was beheaded, and St. Peter wag 
•rucified with his head downwards ; which death he 
chose, as being -more dishonourable than that of his 
Divine Master. 

A conspiracy formed ftgainst Nero by Piso, a man of 
great power and integrity, which was prematurely dis- 
covered, opened a new train of- suspicion that destroyed , 
many of the principal families in Rome. The two most 
remarkable personages who fell on this occasion were 
foncca ike philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who wai 
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his nepheir. Nero, either having reat testimony against 
him, or else hating him for his virtues, sent a tribune tt 
Seaeca, informing him that he was suspected as an accom- 
plice. The tribune found the philosopher at table with 
Paulina his wife, and informing him of his business, Sen<- 
eca replied without any emotion, that his welfare depen- 
ded upon no man ; that he had never been accustomed 
to indulge the errors of the emperor, and wonld not do 
it now. When this answer was brought to Nero, he de- 
manded whether Seneca seemed afraid to die. The tri- 
bane replying that he did not appear in the least terrifi- 
ed : ** Then go to htm a^ain," cried the emperor, " and 
" give him my orders to die.** Accordingly he fent a . 
centurion to Seneca, signifying that it was the emperpr^s 
pleasure that he should die. Seneca seemed no way dis- 
composed, and was not unmindful of his constancy. He 
endeavoured to console his wife for his loss, and exhort 
her to a life of persevering virtue. But she seemed re- 
K)1vedon not surviving him. and pressed her request to 
die with him so earnestly, that Seneca, who had long 
looked upon death as a benefit, at last gave his consent, 
and the veins of both their arms were opened at the 
same time. As Seneca, was old and much enfeebled by 
the austerities of his life, the blood flowed bnt slowly,; 
go that he caused the veins of his l^s and thighs to be 
opene4 also. His pains %vere long and violent, but they 
were not capable of repressing his fortitude or his elo- 
qaence. He dictated a discourse to two secretaries, 
which was read with great avidity after his death by 
the people, but which has since perished in the-wreck of 
time. His agonies being now drawn out to a great 
length, he at last demanded poison from his physician ; 
but this also failed of its effect, his body being already ex- 
hausted^ and incapable of exciting its operation. He 
%va8 from this carried into a warm bath, which only serv- 
ed to prolong his end ; at length therefore, he was put 
into a dry stove, the vapour of which quickly dispatched 
him. In the mean time, his Wife Paulina, having fallen 
into a swoon with the loss of blood, had her arms bound 
up by her domestics, and by this means survived her hus- 
band for some years ; but by her conduct during the rest 
of her life, Siie seemed always mindful of her own lovp 
and bis example. 

Thtj death of Luj*nri was not less r^marlfiLUf . TlTc 
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veins of his arms being ope net! after be had lost a great 
Quantity of blood perceiving his hands and legs already 
dead, while the vital parts still coatyiued warm and vig- 
orous, he called to mind a description in his own poem 
of the I'harsalia, of a person dying in similar circuni- 
Ktances, and ei^pired while he was repeating that beauti- 
ful passage : 
" Nee sicut vuln^re sanguis 
" Emicuit lentus. Ruptis cadit uodiquevenis 

*» . Pars ultima trunci. 

*^ Tradidit in cetum vacuos, vitalibus artus, 

*''■ At tumidos qua pulmojacet qua viscera fervent 

** Hseserunt ibi fata diu : Luctataque multum 

*'• Hac cum parte, viri vix omnia membra tulenint.'' 

IT C 817 '^^^ death of Petronius about this time is 
A* D* 66* ^°^ remarkable to be past over in silence. 
' This person, whom many modern historians 
suppose to be the author of a work of no great merit, 
entitled Batyricon, which is still remaining, was an Epi- 
curean both in principle and practice. In so luxurious 
« court as that of Nero, he was particularly noted for 
his refinements in luxury. He was accused of being 
privy to Piso's conspiracy, and committed to prison. 
Petronius could not endure the anxiety of siispenoe, 
wherefore he resi)lved upon putting himself to death, 
which .he performed in a manner entirely similar to that 
in which he had lived. He opened his veins and then 
closed them as he thought least painful, with the utmost 
cheerfulness and tranquility. He conversed with bis 
friends, not upon maxims of philosophy, or grave sub- 
jects, but upon such topics as had amused his gayest rev- 
els, lie listened while they recited the lightest poem*>, 
' and by no action, no word nor circumstance, shewed the 
perplexity of a dying person. Shortly after him, Numi- 
cius 1 hermus was put to death, as likewise Barea, Sora- 
nus, and PaJtus Tbrasea. The destroying the* two last 
Tacitus calls an attack upon virtue itself. Thrasea died 
in the midst of his friends and philosophers, conversing 
and reasoning on the uature of the soul. His wife, who 
was the daugjiter of the celebrated Arria, was desirous 
of following her mothiftr's example, but he dissuaded her 
from it. The death of the valiant Corbulo, who had 
gained Nero so many victories over the Parthij^ns, foi- 
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lowed next. Nor did the empress Poppea herself escape, 
whoiu, in a fit ot* anger, he kickej when she was preg- 
nant, by which she miscarried and died. At length hu- 
man nature grew weary of bearing her pei*secutor, and 
the whole worhi' seemed to rouse, as if by common con- 
scat to rid the earth of a monster. 

Sergius Galba, ivho was at that time governor ol" 
Spain, was remarkable for his wisdom in peace, and his 
courage in war ; but as alt talents under corrupt princes 
are dangerous, he for some years had seemed willing to 
conrt obhcurity, giving faimseif up to an inactive life, 
and avoiding all opportunity of signalizing his valour. 

But willing to rid his country of a monster, he accep- 
ted the invitation of Vindex to march with au army to- 
M'ards Borne. The reputation of that general was such, 
thati from the moment he declared against Nero, the ty- 
rant considered himself as undone. He received the ac- 
count as he was at supper, and instantly struck with ter- 
ror, overturned the table with his foot, breaking two 
•ihrystal vases, of immense value. He then fell into a 
swoon, from which, when be recovered, he tore his 
clothes, and struck Ills head, crying out, " that he was 
•• utterly undone," He now, therefore, called for Lo- 
custa to furnish him with poison ; and thus prepared for 
tbe worst, he retired fo the Servilian gardens with a re- 
.solution of fiyin^ into Egypt. Being prevented in this, 
and the revolt becoming general, he went in person, 
from house to house, but all the doors were shut against 
bim, and none were found te answer his inquiries. Be- 
ing now rrdiiced to a state of desperation, he desired 
tliat one of his favourite gladiators might come and dis* 
)>atch him ; but even in this request thefe was none 
found to obey. *'Alas I'* cried he, ** have 1 neither 
^^ friend nor enemy !" And then running desperately 
forth, seemed resolved to plunge headlong into the I'iber. 
T»ut Just then his courage beginning to fail him, he made 
a sudden stop, as if willing to /ecollect his reason, and 
a&ked £ur some secret place, where he might reassume 
his coiirBge, and meet death with a becoming fortitude. 
In this distress, Palion, one of his freed men, offered him 
his country house, about four miles distant, where he 
loight for some time remain concealed. Nero accepted 
Itis oiler, and half drei^sed as he was, with his head cov- 
rrrd, ^"d hiding his face with bis handkerchief, be moon* 
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t^d,on horseback, attended by four of his domestics, of 
wbom the wretched Sporus was one. His journey, though 
short was crowded with adventures. An earthquake 
gave him the first alarm. The lightmng from heaven 
next flashed in his face. Round him be heard notfains 
but confuted noises from the oaipp. and th« cries of the 
soldiers, imprecating a thousand evils upon his head. A 
passenger meeting him on the way, cried,. ** There go 
** men in pursuit of Nero,'' Another aftked him if 
there was any news of Nero in the city. His horse tak- 
ing fright at a dead body that lay on the road, he drop- 
ped hU handkerchief; and a soldier who was near addres- 
sed him by name. He now, therefore, quitted his horse, 
and forsaking the high way, entered a thicket that led 
towards the back part of Pahon's house, through which 
he crept, making the best of his way among the reeds 
and brambles, with which the place was overgrown. 
During this interval the senate, finding the prstoriaa 
guards had taken part with Gatba, declared him emperor, 
and condemned Nero to die, ** more majorum ;*' that 
is, according to the rigour of the ancient laws. When 
\e vas told of the resolution of the senate against hira, 
he asked the messenger what was meant by being punish- 
ed according to the Vigour of the ancient laws? to this 
he answered, that the criminal was to be stripped nalied, 
his bead was to be fixed in a pillory, and in that posture 
be was to be scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at 
this that he siezed two poignards which he had brought 
with him, and examining their points, returned them t« 
their sheaths, pretending that the fatal moment wns not 
yet arrived. He then desired Sporus to begin the lamen- 
tations which were used at funerals*, he next entreated 
that some of his attendants would die to give him court- 
age by his example ; and afterwards began to rcproa<;h 
, Wsown cowardice, crying out, ** T>oes this become Ne- 
•* ro? is this trifling well timed?" " No, no, let mc be 
•* courageous." In fad he had no time to spare, Jor the 
floldiers who had been sent in pursuit of him Werejupt 
then approaching the house ; wherefore, hearing the 
sound of the horses feet, he set a dagger to his throat, 
with which, by the assistance of Epaphroditus, his freed 
Man, and secretary, he gave himself a mortal wound. 
However, he was not yet quite dead v.Ueu one of tire 
^renttnioirs sntering the mom and pretsuidrn^ He cj^mcCo 
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hts refief, attempted to stop the blood with bis cloak* 
But Nero regarding him with a stern couBteaanee^ said 
*•'' it 16 now too lute. Is this your fidelity ?" Upon 
'which, with his eyes fixed, and frightfully staring, he 
expired, even in death a ghastly spectacle of innoxious 
tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years, seven months, and twenty* 

^ight days, and died in the thirty-second year of his age. 

XT C 821. ^^^^^ was seventy-two years old when he 

A* I>* 69* ^^^ ^^c^si'ed emperor, and Wasthenin Spain 

with his legions. However, he soon found 

that bis being raised to the throne was but an inlet to* 

new disquietudes. He seemed to have three objects in 

view. To curb the insolence of the soldiers, to punish 

those vices which had come to an enormous heigh^ in 

the last reign, and to replenish the exchequer, which had 

been quite drained by the prodigality of his predecessors. 

However, perniitting himself to be' governed by favour* 

ites, he at one time shewed himself severe and frugal, at 

another remiss and prodigal, condemning some illustrious 

persons without any hearing, and pardoning others 

thongk guilty. In consequence of this, many seditions 

tvere kindled and several factions promoted in different 

parts of the empire, but particularly in Germany. 

Galba, being informed of these commotions, was sen* 
«ible that besides his age, he was less respected for want 
of an. heir. He resolved therefore to put what he had 
formerly designed in execution and to adopt some person 
"whofie virtues might deserve such advancement, and pro- 
tect his declining ago from danger, lliv favourites un* 
«Ier»tanding his determination instantly resolved on giv- 
ing him an heir of their own choosing ; so that there 
arose a great contention among them upon this occasion. 
Otho Made warm application for himself, alledging the 
great services he had done the emperor, as being the first 
man of note who came to his assistance when he had de« 
dared against Nero. However, ualba, being fully re- 
■olvei^o consult the public good alone, rejected bis suit; 
and on a day appointed, ordered Piso Luciniauus to at* 
tend him. The character given by historians of Piso is 
that he was every way worthy of the honour designed 
bira. He was no way related to Galba, and bad no 
other interest but merit to recommend him to his favour. 
Taking this youth therefore by the band, in the presencA 
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of his friends, he adopted him to succeed io the empire, 
giving him the most wholesome lessons for. guiding his fu- 
ture conduct. Piso's conduct shewed that he was high- 
ly deserving this distinction ; in all bis deportment there 
appeared such modesty, firmness, Sod equality of mind, 
as be^oke him rather capable of dischariog than ambi- 
tious of obtaining his present dignity. But the army 
and the senate did not seem equally disinterested upon 
this occasion ; they had been so long used to bribery and 
corruption, that they could now bear no emperor who 
was not in a capacity of satisfying their avajrices. The 
adoption therefore of Piso wj^g but coldly received ; for 
his virtues were no recommendation in a nation of unt-> 
versal depravity. 

Otho, who had long been a favourite of Galha, anil 
hoping to be adopted his successor in the empire, findins 
his- hopes disappointed, and still further stimulated by 
the immense load of aebts which he had contracted by 
his riotous way of living, resolved upon obtaining the 
empire by force, since he could not by peaceable succes- 
sion. Having corrupted the fidelity of the soldiers, he 
stole secretly from the emperor while he was sacriScing; 
and assembling the soldiers, in a short speech, urged the 
cruelties, and the avarii^ of Galba. Finding the invec- 
tives received with universal shouts hy the whole army, 
he entirely threw oflf the mask, and avowed his inten- 
tions of dethroning him. The soldiers, being ripe for se- 
dition, immediately seconded his views: and taking 
Otho upon their shoulders immediately* declared hitn 
emperor ; and, to strike the citizens Mith terror, carried 
him with their svVords drawn, into the camp. 

J^oon after, finding the emperor in some measure de- 
serted by his adherents, the soldiers rushed in upon him, 
trampling the crowds of people that then filled the fo- 
rum under foot. Galba, seeing them approach, seemeil 
to recollect all his former fortitude; and bending his head 
forward, bid the assassins strike it otl if it were for tho 
good of the people. This was quickly performed ; and 
his head being set upon the point of a lance, was pre • 
sented to Otho, who ordered it to be contemptuously 
carried round the camp, his body i*emalning unburied iti 
the streets, till it was interred hy one of his slave*. 

He died in the seventy-third year of his age, A. D. 69, 
fifter a short reign of seven inonths ] as illustrious by his 
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jwn virtues as it was contaminated by the vices of his 
la^urite8» who shared in hi.s downfall. 

Otbo, who was now elected emperor began his r^ign 
by a signal instance of clemency in paMoning Marias 
Celsus, who had been highly favoured , by Galba; and 
not contented uithr barely forgiving, ho advanced him to 
the highest honours; asserting, thai"-" fidelity deserved 
every reward." 

In the mean time, the leclons in Lower Germany, 
having been purchased by the largo gifts and specious 
promises of Vitellius their general, were at length indu- 
ced to proclaim him emperor ; and regardl'ess of the sen- 
ate, they declared, that they had an equal right to ap- 
point to that high station with the cohorts at Rome. 

Otho departed from Rotae with all haste, to give Vi- 
tellius battle. I'he army of Vitellius, which consisted 
of seventy thousand men, was commanded by his gene- 
rals Valens and Cecinna, he himself remaining in Gaul in 
order to bring up the rest of his forces. Both sides hast- 
ened to meet each other with so much animosity and 
precipitation, that three considerable battles were fought 
In the space of three days. One near Placentia, ano- 
ther near Cremona, and a third at a place called Castor ; 
In all which Otho and the Rontons had thie advantage. 
£ut'these Puccesse^ere buf of short lived continuance, 
for Valens and Cecinna, who had hitherto acted sepa- 
rately joining their forces, and reinforcing their armies ' 
tviih fi-esh supplies, resolved to come to a general en- 
f;agement. fn this Otho's forces were totally over- 
thrown, and he killed himself shortly after, having reign* 
cd three months and five days. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared 
A. D. TO. emperor by the senate, and received the 
marks of distinction which were now accus- 
tomed to follow the appointments of the strongest side. 

Upon his arrival at Home, he entered the city not as 
a place he came to govern with justice, but as a town 
that was become^is by the laws of conquest. 

Vitellius soon gave himself up to all kinds of luxury 
and profuseness; out gluttony was his favourite vice, so 
that he brought himself to an habit of vomiting in order 
to be able to renew his meals at pleasure. His enter- 
tainments, though seldom at his own cost, were prodigi- 
ously expensive ; he frequently invited hirmelf to the 
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tables of his sabjects breakfasting with one, dining with 
another, and supping with ai third, all in the •ame day. 

By the continuance of snch vicefr, added to enormoaf 
cruelties, he becanoe not only a 'burden to bimfleff, bot 
odious to all mankind. Thus, having becojue inrappoil^ 
able to the inhabitants of Rome, the legions of tbeeait, 
'who had at first acquiesced in his dominion*, fafe^nn to 
revolt, and shortly after unaninaously resolved to n»ke 
Vespasian craperor. 

During the preparations against hini, VltelliiM, tboogh 
buried in sloth and luxury, was resolved to make an ef- 
fort to defend the empire j wlierefore, his chief commnnd* 
er«, Valens and Cecinna, were ordered to make all po»* 
wble pcepafations to resist the invaders. The firrt anny 
that entered Italy, with a hostile intention, waf uofler 
the command of Antonius Primus, who was met by Ce« 
r.lnna near Cremona A battle was expected to eume* 
b;jt a negociation taking place, Cecinna was pr«rvail«d 
upon to change Sides, and declare for Vespasian. Hif 
army however quickly repented of what they bad dohe^ 
and, imprisoning their general,' atUicked Antonitf* 
though without a leader. The engagement coaiiaaed 
♦luring the whole night ; and in the morning after a fhari 
repast, both armies engaged h second time ; when the . 
soldiers of Antonius, saluting the rising sun, according 
to custom, the Viteilians supposing that they had re* 
ceived new reinforcements betook themsc'vc* to flight* 
with the loss of thirty thousand^ien. 

In the mean time, VitelHus, who was wallowing in all 
^kinds of luxury and excess, made otfers to Ve«pasiao oi 
resigning the empire, provided his life was spared* aod a 
sufficient revenue allowed for his support. In order to 
enforce this request he issued from his palace ia deep 
mourning, with all his domestics weeping around huB. 
He then went to offer the sword of justice to CeeiUaf 
the consul, which he refusing, the abject emperor pre- 
yiared to lay down the ensigns of empire in tlie temple oj 
Concord; but being interrupted by some who eriedoul 
that he himself was Concord, he resolved upott so weak 
an encouragement, still to maintain his po>ver, aad im* 
mediately prepared for his defence. 

During this fluctuation of counsels, one Flabious, Mflu 
had advised Vitellius to resign, perceiving: his de^perair 
hiluation, resolved by a bold §to,,^d^ige \nfiamm, 
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BdH accordiogly seized upon the capitoU But he was 
premature in Lis attempt ; for the soldiers of Vitellius 
attacked him with great fury, and, prevailing by their 
numbers, soon laid that beautiful building in ashes. 
During this dreadful conflagration Vitellius was feasting 
in the palace of Tiberius, and beholding all the horrors 
of the assault with great satisfaction. Sabinus w^s taken 
prisoner, and shortly after executed by the emperor's 
command. Young Domitian, his nephew, who was af- 
terwards emperor, escaped by flight in th.8 habit of a 
priest, and all the rest who survived the fire were put to 
the sword. 

But Ahtonius, Vespasian's commander, being arrived 
before the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius resol- 
ved upon defending it to the utmost extremity. It was 
attacked on three sides with the utmost fury, while the 
army within, sallying upon the besiegers, defended it 
with equal obstinacy. The battle lasted a whole day, 
tiil at last the besieged were driven into the city, and a 
dreadful slaughter made of them in all the street^ which 
tliey vainly attempted to defend. 

Vitellius was soon found hidden in an obscure corner, 
from whence he was taken by a party of the conquering 
►oldiers. Still, however, willing to add a few houi"» 
]))orc to his miserable life, he begged to be kept in pris- 
on till the arrival of Vespasian at Kome, pretending 
that he had secrets of importance to discover. But his 
f ntreaties were vain, the soldiers binding his hands be- 
hind him, and throwing a halter about his neck, led him 
along half naked into the public* forum, upbraiding him, 
as they proceeded, with all those bitter reproaches their 
malice could suggest, or his own cruelty might de^^erve. 
-At length bein;^ come to the place of punishment,* they 
killed him with many blows ; and then dragging the dead 
body through the fctieets with an hook, they threw it 
with all pofcsible ignominy, into the river Tiber. 
A I> 'iO ^^espasian was now declared emperor by 
* * the unanimous consent both of the senate and 
the army, nnd diguiiicd with all those titles which now 
followed rather the power than the merit of those who 
were appointed to govern. 

Having continued some months at A^cxandfria, in 
Kgypt, where it is said he cured a blind and a lame man 
hy touching thera, he set out foroJ^Qfl^j^fccSigl'^S *^** ^^ 
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Titu» the command of the army, that was to lay siege to 
Jerusalem, while he hiniftelf went forward, and was met 
many miles from Rome by all the senate, and near faaU' 
' the Inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testimonies cf 
their joy in having an emperor of f:ueh great acod expe« 
rienced virtues. Nor did he In the least disappoint their 
expectations, being equally assiduous in rewardloe merit 
and pardoning his adversaries, in reforming the mannert 
of the citizens, and setting them the be5t example in hit 
uwn. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war against 
the Jews with vigour. This obstinate and infatuated 
people hail long resolved to resist the Roman power, 
vainly hoping to find protection from Heaven, which 
their impieties had utterly offended. Their owo histo- 
rian represents them as arrived at the highest pitch of 
iniquity, while famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all 
conspired to forewarn their approaching ruin, f^or wai 
it suiBcient that heaven and earth seemed combined 
against them; they had the most hitter drsgentions 
among themselves, .and were split into two parties, that 
robbed and destroyed each other with impunity, »till 
pillaging, and at the same time boasting their zeal for the 
religiua of their ancestors. 

At the head of one of these parties was an incendia- 
ry whose name was John. This fanatic affected sove- 
reign power, and filled tlje whole city of .Terusalem, and 
All the towns around with tumult and pillage. In a 
short time, a new facti'-n arose, Headed by one Sitton, 
who gathering together multitude;^ of robbers and mur- 
derers who had fled to the mountain^:, attacked many 
cities and towns, and reduced all Idumea into his power. 
Jerusalem at length became the theatre in which these 
two demagogues began to exercisp their mutual animoi- 
Ity ; John was possessed of the temple, while Simon vni 
admitted into the city, both equally enraged against 
each other, while slaughter and devastation followed 
their preten^tions. Thub did a city, formerly celebrated 
for peace and unity, become the seat of tumult and con- 
fusion. 

H was in this miserable $:ituation that Titug began his 
operations, lyithin about six furlongs of the cit^y of Je- 
rusalem, during the feast of the Passover, when the 
place was filled with aa infinite multitude of the people, 
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^!iO had come from all parts to celebrate that great'so- 
Ittmnity. The approach of the Romans produced a tem- 
porary reconciliation between the contending factions 
\vithin the city ; so that they unanimously resolved to 
oppose the common enenly first, and then decide their 
domestic quarrels at a more convenient season. Their- 
firpt 8aljy» which was made with much fury and resolu- 
tion, piu the besiegers into great disorder, and obliged 
them 10 abandon their c^mp and fly to the mountains. 
However, rallying Immediately after, the Jews were 
forced back into the city, while Titus in person, shewed 
surprising instances of vailouir and conduct. 

These advaiitages over the Romans only renewed in 
the besieged the desire of private revenge. A tumult 
ensued in the temple, in which several of both parties 
were slain, and in this manner, upon every remission 
from without, the factions of John and Simon violently 
raged against each other \?ithin, agreeing only in their 
resolution to defend the city against the Romans. 

ITie city was strongly fortified by three walls on every 
side, except where it was fenced by deep valiies. Titut 
began by battering down the outward wall ; which, af- 
ter much fati^e and danger, he effected, all the time 
shewing the greatest clemency to the Jews, and offering 
them repeated assurances of pardon. Five days after 
the commencement of the siege , Titus broke ttkrough 
the second wall and though driven back by the besieged, 
he recovered his ground, and made preparation for bat- 
tering the third wall, which was their last defence. But 
first, he sent Jpsepbus, their countryman, into the city to 
exhort them to yield ; who, using all his eloquence to 
persuade them, was only reviled ^vith scoffs and re- 
proaches. The siege was now therefore carried on with 
greater vigour than before ; several batteries for engines 
were raised, which were no sooner built than destroyed 
by the enemy. At length it was resolved in council to 
surround the whole city with a trench, and thus prevent 
all relief and succours from abroad. This, which was 
(juickly executed, seenftd no way to intimidate the Jews,. 
Though famine, and pestilence, its necessary attendant, 
begun to make the most horrid ravages among them, 
yet this desperate people still resolved to hold out. He 
DOW cut down all the woods within a considerable dis- 
tance of the city, and causing more batteries to be raisecb 
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he- at length battered down the^ wall, and la fire days 
entered the citadel by foree. The Jews, however, cott- 
tinned to deceive themselves with absnrd and false ex- 
pectations, while many false prophets deluded the multi- 
tude, declaring they shouUl soon bav-e assistance from 
God. The heat of the battle was now tbere{bre> gathered 
round the inner wall of the temple, while the defendants 
desperately combated from the top. Titus was> willing 
to save this beautiful structure ; but a soldier carting a 
brand into some adjacent buildings, the fire communica- 
ted to the temple ; find notwithstanding the utmoH en- 
deavours on both Rides, the edifice was quickly consumed. 
The sieht of their temple in ruins, effectually served to 
damp the ardour of the Jews They now began to per- 
ceive that heaven had forsaken them^ while their cries 
and lamentations echoed from the adjacent mountains. 
!Even those who were almost expiring lifted up their dy- 
ing eyes to bewail the loss of their temple, which they 
. valued more than life itself. The most resolute, hQwe* 
vcr, still endeavoured to defend the upper and stronger 
part of the city, named tsion ; but Titus, with his batter- 
ing engines, soon made himj«elf entice master of the 
place. John and Siraon were taken from tlie vaults 
"Where they bad concealed themselves ; the former was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and the latter re- 
served to grace the conqueror's triumph. The greatest 
part of the populace were put to the sword, and the city 
was, after a six month's siege, entirely razed by tbc 
plough , so that, according to our Saviour's prophecy, 
not one stone remained upon another. I he numbers who 
perished in this siege, according to Josephus, amounted 
to above a luillion of souls, and the captives to almost a 
hundred thousand. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers would have 
crowned Titus as a conqueror, but he modestly refused 
the honour, alledging that he was only an instrument in 
the~hand of Heaven, that manifestly declared its wrath 
against the Jews. At Rome, however^ all men's pioutbs 
were filled with the praises of the conqueror, who bad 
not only shewn himself an excellent general, but a cou- 
rageous combatant: his return, therefore, iii triumph, 
which he did with his father, was marked with all the 
magnificence and joy^that was in the power of men to ex- 
p ress. All things that were e8t^eme4j^^3Mijye or bcautP- 
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fal among men were brought to adorn this great occa- 
sion. Among the rich spoils were exposed vast quanti- 
ties of gold taken out of the temple ; but the^ok of 
the Holy Law was not the least remarkable among the 
magnificent proAiMon. This was the first time that ever 
Rome saw the father and the son triumph together. A 
triumphal arch was erected upon this occasion, on which 
were described alt the victories of Titus over the Jewsj 
which remains almost entire to this very day. Yespa« 
liian likewise built a temple to Peace, wherein were de» 
posited mo^t of the Jewish spoils: ; and having now calm- 
ed all commotions in every part of the empire, he shut 
up the temple of Janus, which had been open about five 
or six years. 

Few emperors have received a better character from 
historians than Tespasibn. yet all his numerous acts of 
generosity and magnificence could not preserve his char- 
acter from the imputation of rapacity an^ avarice. He 
descended to some very unusual and dishonourable im- 
posts, even to the laying a tax upon urine. When his 
son Titiis remonstrated against the meanness of such a 
tax, Vespasian, taking a piece of money, demanded if 
the smell offended him, adding, that this very money was 
produced by urine. 

Notwithstanding having reigned ten years, loved by 
his subjects, and deserving their affection, he was surpris- 
ed with an indi<!position at Campania, which from the be- 
ginning he declared would be fatal ; and perceiving his 
end approaching, as he was just going to expire, he cried 
eut, that an emperor ought to die standing; wherefore, 
paisin^ himself upon his feet, he expired in the hands of 
thof^c that sustained him. 
A D T9 TiiuR being joyfully received as emperor,* 

■ * * began to reign with the practice of every vir- 
tue that became a sovereign and a man. During the life 
of his father, there had been many imputations against 
him, both for cruelty, lust and prodigality ; but upon his 
exaltation to the throne, he seemed entirely to take 
leave of his former vices, and became an example of the 
p-eatest moderation and humanity. His first step to- 
wards gaining the affections of his subjects, was his mod- 
erating his passions and bridling his strong incUpatioBS. 
Tfe had long loved Hernice, sister to Agrippa, king of 
Ju^ea, a woman of the greatest beaut v and the, ir.Oit re- 
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fined alluremeQts. But knowing that tbe connection 
with her was entirely disagreeabie to the people of 
Home, he gained a victory over his affectionsy and seirt 
her away, notwithstanding their mutual passion, and the 
' many arts -she used to induce him to change his resolu- 
tions. He next discarded all thqse who had been the 
former ministers of his pleasures, and forbore to counte- 
nance the companions of his looser recreations, tlioiigh 
he had formerly taken great pains in the selection. This 
moderation, adc^etl to his justice and generosity, procured 
him the love of all good men; and the appellation of the 
delight of mankind, which all his actions seemed calcu- 
lated to ensure. 

Titus took particular care to punish all informers, false 
vvitnesfies, and promoters of dissention. Those wretches, 
who had their the in the licentiousness and impurity of 
former reigns, were now become so numerous that their 
crimes called loudly for punishment. Of these therefore 
he daily madcTpublic examples, condemning them to be 
scourged in the public streets, next to be dragged through 
the theatre, and then to be banished into the uninhabited 
parts of the empire, or sold as slaves. His courtesy and 
readiness to do good, have been celebrated even by Chris- 
tian writers, his principal rule being never to send any 
petitioner dissatisfied away. One night recollecting that 
he had done nothing beneficial to mankind the day pre- 
ceding, he cried out, among his friends *^ I have lost a 
** day!" a sentence too remarkable not to be universally 
known. 

Learning that two n'^hlcmen had conspired against hiia 
he readily forgave them ; and the next day, placing them 
next himself in the theatre, he put the swords with 
which the gladiators fought into their hands, demanding 
their judgment and approbation whether they were o( 
sufficient length. 

In this reign an eruption of mount Vesuvius did con- 
siderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and throw- 
ing its ashes into countries more than an hundred miles 
distant. Upon this memorable occasion, Pliny, the nat- 
uralist, lost 'his life; for, being impelled by too eager a 
curiosity to observe the eruption, he was suftbcated in ih.: 
flames. There happened also about this tune a fire at 
Rome, which continued three days and nights succesiive- 
ly, being fullovvc«l by a I'lague, in which ten iliousunl 
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men were liHined io a day. The emperor, however, did 
all that lay in his power to repair the damages sustained 
by the pubiiG ; and with respect to the city, declared 
that he would take the whole loss of that upon himself. 

These disasters were in some measure counterbalan- 
ced by the successes in Britain under Agricola. This ex* 
cellent general having been sent into that country to- 
wards the latter end of Vespasian's reignirshewed himself 
equally expert in quelling, the refractory, and civilizing 
those who had formerly submitted to the Roman power. 
The Ordovioes, or inhabitants of North Wales, were the 
first that were subdued. He then made a descent upon 
Mona, or the island of Anglesey, which surrendered at 
discretion. Having thus rendered himself master of the 
whole country, he took every method to restore disci- 
pline to his own army, and to introduce some share of po- 
liteness among those whom he had conquered. He ex- 
horted them, both by advice and example, to build tem- 
ples, theatres, and stately houses. He caused the sons of 
their nobility to be instructed io the liberal arts ; he had 
them taught the Latin language, and induced them to 
imitate the Roman modes of driBSS and living. Thus, by 
degrees this barbarous people began to assume the luxu- 
rious manner of their conquerors, and in some time even 
to outdo them in all the refinements of sensual pleasures. 
Upon account of these - successes in Britain, Titus was 
saluCed emperator the fifteenth time ; but he did not 
long survive this honour, being surprised by a violent fe- 
ver at a little distance from Rome; He expired shortly 
after, but not without suspicion of treachery from his 
brother Domitian, who had long wished to govern. His 
d^ath was in the forty-first year of his age, having reign- 
ed two years, two months, and twenty days. 
A D 81 beginning of DomiBan's reign was uui- 

"versally acceptable to the people, as he ap- 
peared equally remarkable for his clemency, liberality, 
and justice. 

But he soon began to shew the natural deformity of 
his mind. Instead of cultivating literature, as his father, 
and brother had done, he neglected all kinds of study, 
addicting himself wholly to meaner parsaits, particular- 
ly archery and gaming. He wi^t- sv> very expert an ar- 
cher, that he Avould frequently cause one of his i^Iaves to 
stand at a great distance, with his hands spread as a 
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mark, anc! would shoot his arrows with sach eitactnett 
as to stick them all between his fingers. He instituted 
three sorts of contests to be observed every five years, 
in music, horsemanship, and wrestling ; but at the fame 
time he banished all philosophers, and mathematicians 
from Rome. No emperor before him entertained the 
people with sqeh various and expensive shows. During 
these diversions he distributed great rewards, sitting 
as president himself, adorned with a purple robe and 
crown, with the priests of Jupiter and the college of 
Flavian priests about him. The meanness of his occu- 
pations in solitude was just a contrast to his exhibitions 
of public ostentation. He usually spent his hours of re- 
tirement in catching flies an4 sticking them through 
with a Iwdkin ; so that one of his servants being asked 
if the emperor was alone? answered that he had not so 
much as a fly to bear him company. % 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the dura- 
tion of his reign. His ungrateful treatment of Agrico* 
la seemed the first symptom of his natural malevolence. 
Domitian was always particularly fond of obtaining a 
military reputation, and therefore jealous of it in others. 
He had marched some time before into Gaul, upon a pre- 
tended expedition against the Catti, a people of Germa- 
ny, and, without ever seeing the enemy, resolved to have 
the honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome. For 
that purpose he purchased a number of slaves, whom he 
dressed in German habits, and at the head of this milita- 
ry procession, entered the city amidst the apparent ac« 
clamations and concealed contempt of ad his suljects. 
The successes therefore of Agricola in Britain aflfected 
him with an extreme degree of envy. This admiraMe- 
gcneral pursued the advantages which he had already 
obtained. He subdued the Caledonians, and overcame 
Galcacus, the British chief, at the head of thirty thou- 
sand men ; and afterwards sending out a fleet to scour 
the coast, first discovered Great-Britain to be an inland. 
He likewise discovered and subdued the Orkneys, and 
thus reduced .the whole into a civilize<1 province of the 
Koman empire. When the account of these successes 
was brought to Domitian, he received it with a seem- 
ing pleasure, but real uneasiness. He thought Agrico- 
Ia-8 rising reputation a tacit reproach upon his own in- 
'p a:ptivity; and, fnstwd of attempting to emulate, he re? 
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jolyed to fluppreu the merit of his services. He ordered 
liim therefore exteraal marks of approbation, and took 
csire that triumphal ornaments, ftatues, and other hon* 
ours should be decreed him ; but at the same time he re* 
moved him from his command, under a pretence of ap- 
pointing him to the gdvernment of S;^ria. By these 
means Acricola surrendered up his provii^ce to SalustSui 
I>ucul^l^ but soon found that Syria was otherwise dispo- 
sed of. Upon his return ia Borne, which was privately, 
and by night, he was coolly received bjj the emperor, 
and dying sometime after in retirement, it was supposed 
by some that his end was hastened by I>omitian's direc- 
tion. Domitiaa soon alter found the want of .^ eicperu^ > 
^nced a oommander in the many irruptions of the barbai- 
rous nations that surrounded the empire. The Samari* 
tans in Europe, joined with those in Asia, made a fol>- 
mldable invasion, at oi^ce destroying a whole legion and 
a general of the Romans. The Dacians, under the con- 
duct of Decebalus their king, made an irruption, and 
overthrew the Romans in severpil engagements. At 
last, howeyer, the barbarians were repelled, partly by 
force, and partly by the assistance of money ; which on- 
ly served to enable them to make future invasions with 
greater advantage. But in whatever manner the ene- 
my might have been repelled, Domitian^was re/iolved 
not to lose the honours of a triumph. He returned in 
great splendour to Rome ; and not contented with thus 
triumphing twice without a victory, he resolyed to take 
the surnaitie of Germanicus for his conquests over a*|)eo- 
pie with whom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicole increased against him, 
his pride seemed every day to demand greater bomnge. 
He would permit bis statues to be made only of gold and 
silver ; he assumed to himself divine honours, and order- 
ed that all men should treat him with the same appella- 
tions which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty was 
not behind his arrogance; he caused numbers of the 
most illustrious senators and others to be put to death 
upon the most trifling pretences. One iElius Lama \Vap 
condemned and executed only for jesting, though there 
was neither novelty nor poignancy in his humour. CoCf 
ceanus was murdered only for celebrating the natiyi.ty of 
Otho. Pomposianus shared the same fate, because it 
was foretold by an astrologer that he sliQuld be empe^ 
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ror. SalusiiurLucuIIas, bis lieutenant ia Britain^ was 
destroyei} only for having given his naine to a new sort 
of lances of his own titventioB* Junius Rusticus died 
for publishing a book, iq which he commended Thrasea 
Bn<r^iscus, twe^phHo^phers yrbo opposed Vespasiap's 
4offl9tAg to the throne. 

/j^ucius AntOBius> governor of Upper Germany, know- 
nihg bow much Wb emperm: was detested at home, resolve 
ed upon striking for tbe throne, and accordingly assu- 
med the ensigns of imperial dignity. As be was at tbe 
bead «f a formidable arnw, his success remained a long 
time doubtful ; but a ^udcSn overflowing of the Hbine di- 
viding bis army, be was set upon at that Juncture by 
Normandus tbe emperor's geii^Ml, and totally .routed. 
Tbe news of this victory, we are told, was brought to 

' Rome* by supernatural means on tbe same day that the 
battle was fought. Doroitiau's severity lyas greatly in- 
creased by the short lived success. In order to discover 
those who were accomplices with the adverse party, he 
invented new tortures* sometimes cutting off the bands, 
at other times thrusting fire into tbe privates of those 
whom he suspected of being his^ enemies. During his se- 
verities, he aggravated his guilt by hypocrisy, never 
pronouncing sentence without a preamble full of gentle- 
ness and mercy. The night before he crucified the comp- 
troller of his household, he treated him with the most 
seeming friendship, and ordered him a dish of meat from 
bis own table. He carried Aretinus Clemens with him 
to b^is own Jitter tbe day he bad concluded upon bis 

, death. He was particularly terrible to tbe senate and 
nbbility, tbe whole body of whom he frequently threat- 
ened to extirpate entirely. At one time he surrounded 
the senate house with bis troops, to the great consterna- 
tion of tbe senators. At another, be resolved to amuse 
himself with their terrors in a different manner. Hay- 
ing invited them to a public entertainment, be received 
them air very formally at tbe entrance of bis palace, and 
conducted them into a spacious ball hung round with 
black, and illuminated by a few melancholy lamps that 
diffused light only sufficient to shew the horrors of the 
place All around were to be seen nothing -but coffins, 
with the names of each of tbe senators written- upon 
tbem, together with other objects of terror, and instru- 
ments of execution. While the company beheld all 
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these preparations with silent agony, several men, bar* 
ing their bedies blackened, each, with a drawn sword in 
one hand, and flaming torch hi the other entered the 
ha}), and danced round them. After some time, when 
the guests expected nothing less than the mo^t instant 
death, well knowing Domitian's capricious cruelty, the 
doors were set open, and one of the prvants came to 
inform them -that the emperor gave -^11 the company 
leave to withdraw, 'fliese cruelties were rendered still 
more odioii^ by his hist and avarice. Frequently after 
presiding at an execution, he would retire with the lewd* 
est prostitutes, and use the same baths which they did. 
The last part of the tyrant's reign was more insupport- 
able than any of the preceding, Nero exercised his cru- 
elties without being a spectator ; but a principal part of 
the Roman miseries, during his reign, was to see and be 
seen ; to behold the stem air and fiery visage of the ty- 
rant, which he had armed against blushing by continued 
intemperance, directing the tortures, and maliciously 
pleascuJ with adding poignance to every agony. 

But a period was soon to be put to this monster's cru- 
elties. Among the number of those whom he at once 
caressed and suspected was his wife Domitia, whom he 
had taken from ^Uus Lama, her former husband. It 
was the tyrant's method to put down the names of all 
such as he intended to destroy in his tablets, which he 
kept about him with great circumspection. Domitia 
fortunately happening to get a sight of them, was struck 
at finding her own name in the catalogue of those fated 
to destruction. She shewed the fatal list to Norbanus 
and Petronius, prsefects of the prsetorian bands, who 
found themselves set down ; as likewise to Stephanus, 
the comptroller of the household, who came into the 
conspiracy with alacrity. They fixed upon the eigh« 
teenth day of September for- the completion of their 
great attempt. Upon preparing to go to the bath on the 
morning of that day, Petronius, his chamberlain, came 
to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller of the 
household desired to speak to him upon an afiair of the 
utmost importance. The emperor having given orders 
that his attendants should retire, Stephanus entered with 
his hand in a scarf, which he had worn thus for soma 
days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none were per- 
mitted to Approach the emperor witharns* He begtm 
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by giving information of a pretended conspiracy, and 
exhibited a paper in which the particulars were speci- 
fied. While Domitian was reading the contents with 
an eager curiosity, Stephanus drew the dagger and 
struck him in the groin. The wound not being mortal, 
Domitian caught hold of the assassin and threw him up- 
on the groundf-^lling.out for assistance. But Parthe- 
tiius with his freed man, a gladiator, and two subaltern 
officers, now coming in, they ran all furiously upon the 
emperor and dispatched him with seven wounds. 

It is almost incredible what some writers relate con- 
' ceming Apollonius Tyaneiis, who was then at Ephenus. 
This person, whom some call a magician, and some a 
philosopher, but who more probably was nothing more 
than an impostor, was Just, at the minute in which Do- 
mitian was slain, lecturing in one of the public gardens 
of the city. But, stopping short all of a sudden, he cri- 
ed out, ** Courage, Stephanus, strike the tyrant" And 
then^ after a pause^ ** rejoice, my friends, the tyrtojt 
" dies this day ; this day, do I say ! the very moment 
** in which 1 kept silence be suffers for his crimes; he 
".dies !" 

Many more prodigies were said to have portended his 
death, but the fate of such a monster seemed to produce 
more preternatural disturbant:eis, and more predictions 
than it deserved. The truth seems to be, that a belief 
in omens and prodigies was again become prevalent ; 
the people were again relapsing into pristine barbarity: 
a^ country of ignorance is ever the proper soli for an har- 
vest of imposture. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

27tc Jive good Emperors of Rome* 

[A. D. 96."! 

WI^N it was publicly known that Domitian was 
filain, the senate began to load his memory with evei^ 
reproach. His statues were commanded to be taken 
down, and a decree was made, that all bis inscriptions 
shoukl be erased, his name btruck out of the registers of 
Fame, and his funeral omitted. The people, who now 
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look little part in the affaira of goverDment, looked 
on bis death with indifference ; the soldiers alone, whom 
he had h>aded with favours, and enriched by largesses, 
sincerely regretted their benefactor. 

The senate, therefore resolved to provide a successor 
before the army c^utd Jiave an opportunity of taking 
the appointment upon themselves ; and Cocceius Nerva 
ivas chosen to the empire the very day on which the ty- 
rant, was8lai{K He was of an illustrious family, as most 
say, bj birth a Spaniard, and above sixty-five years old 
when be was called to the throne. . He was at that time 
the most remarkable man in Rome, for his virtues, mod- 
eration, and respeot to the laws ; and he owed his exal- 
tation to the blameless conduct of his former life. 

The people, being long accustomed to tyranny, regard- 
ed Nerva's gentle reign with rapture, and even gave his 
imbecility (for his kuinanity was carried toojar for jus- 
tice) the name of benevolence. Upon coming to the 
throne, he solemnly swore that no senator of Rome 
•<houId be put to death by his cnmmapd, during his reign, 
though they gave ever so just a cause. This oath he so 
religiously observed, that y^hen two senators had con- 
spired his death, he used no kind of severity against 
them ; but sending for them, to let them see he was not 
ignorant of their designs, be carried them with himHo- 
the public theatre : there presenting each a dafr^er, he 
desired them to strike, as he was determined not to ward 
off the blow* During his short reign he made several 
good laws. He particularly prohibited the castration of 
male children; which had likewise been condemned by 
his predecessor, but not wh(dly removed. He put uti 
those slaves to death who had, during the last reign, In- 
formed against their masters He permitted no statues 
to be erected to his honour, and converted «uch of Dun«i- 
tian's as had been spared by the senate into money. He 
sold many rich robes, and much of the splendid furniture 
of the palace, and retrenched several unreasonable ex- 
pences at eourt. At the same time he bad so little re- 
gard for money, that when one of his subjects found a 
large treasure, and wrote to the emperor how to dispose 
of it, he received for answer that he might use it ; but 
the finder i^ttll informing the emperor that it was a fortune 
too lurge for a private pei'son, Nerva, admiring bis hon- 
esty, wrote him word that then he might abtifcc it. 
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A life of such generosity and mildness was not )tow< 
ever witliout its enemies. Vigilius Rufus, wlio had op- « 
posed him, was not only pardoned, but made his colleague 
m the consulship. Calpurnius Grassusalso with some 
others, formed a conspiracy to destroy him ; but he rest- 
ed satisfied with banishing those who were culpable, 
though the senate were fur inflicting more rigorous pun- 
ishments. But the most dangerous insurrection against 
his interests was from the praetorian tbani^s, wbo> headed 
by Casparius Olianus, insisted upon revenging the late 
emperor's death, whose memory was still dear to them 
from bis frequent liberalities. Nerva, whose kindness to 
good men rendered him more obnoxious to the vicious, 
did all in his power to stop the progress of this insurrec- 
tion; he presented himself to the mutinous soldiers, and • 
opening his bosom, desired them to strike there rather 
than be guilty of so much injustice. The soldiers howe 
ver paid no regard to his remonstrances ,\but seizing upon 
Fetronius and Parthenius, slew them in the most igno- , 
minious manner. IVot content with this, they even com- 
pelled the emperor to approve of their sedition, and to | 
make a speech to the peopU, in which he thanked the co- 
horts for their fidelity. 

So disagreeable a constraint upon the emperor's incli- 
nations was, in the end, attended with the most happy 
effects, as it caused the adoption of Trajan to succeed him. 
For, perceiving that, in the present turbulent disposition 
of the times, he stood in need of an assistant in the em- 
tire, setting aside all his own relatione, he fixed upon 
TIpius IVajan, an utter stranger to his family, who was 
then governor in Upper Germany, as his successor. And 
in about three months after, having put himself into a 
violent passion with one Regulus, a senator, he was 
seized with a fever, of which he died, after a short reign 
of one year, four months, and nine days. 

He was the first foreign emperor who reigned ia 
Bome, and Justly reputed a prince of great generosity 
and moderation. He is also celebrated for his wisdom, 
though with less reason, the greatest instance he gave of 
it during his rei^n being the choice of bis successor. 
tJ. C 851 Trajan'h family was original I j from Italy, I 
A. D. 98* ^^^ ^^ himself was born at Seville in Spain. | 

Upon being informed of the death of Nerva, 
Lc prepared to return to Home from (iermany, where 
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ke was governor : and one of the first 1ecttire5 he re- 
ceived upon his arrival ^vas from Plutarch, the pbiloso- 
pber, who had the honour of being his master, and is 
said to have written him a letter to the following pur- 
pose :— •* Since your merits, and not your iraportunitie^, 
** have advanced you to the empire, permit mc to con- 
^* gratuJate your virtues and my own fortUDe. If your 
'• future government prove answerable to your former 
'* worth I shall be happy ; but if you. become worse for 
" power, your's will be the danger, and mine the igno* 
** miny of your conduct. The> errors of the pupil will 
** be charged upon his instructor. Seneca is reproache^l 
<* for the enormities of Nero; and Socrates and Quia- 
" tillian have not escaped censure for the raiscondnct of 
** their repective scholars. But you have it in your pow- 
**■ er to make me the most honoured of men, by contin- 
" uing what you are. Continue the command of your 
'^ passions, and make virtue the scope of all your actions. 
" If you follow these instructions, then will I glory in 
** my having presumed to give them; if you neglect 
" what I offer, then will this letter be my testimony 
" that you have not erred through the counsel and au- 
*' thority of Plutarch." I have inserted this letter, 
whether genuine or not, because it seems to me welt 
written, and a striking picture of this great philosopher's 
manner of addressing that best of princes. 

This good iponarch's application to buMness, his mod- 
eration to his enemies, his modesty in exaltation, his lib- 
erality to the dcsei'ving, and his frug»lity in his own ex- 
pences, have all been the subject of panegyric among bis 
cotemporaries ; and they continue to be the admiration 
of posterity. 

Upon giving the prffifect of the prsetoiiisn bands the 
sword, according to custom, he made use of this remark- 
able exprPSM4»n r ** Take this sword, and use it, if 1 have 
'• merits for me; if otherwise, against me." After which 
lie added, that he who gave laws was the first ivbo was 
bound tu observe them- 

The firi^t war be was engaged in after his coming to 
Uie throne was with the Dacians, who during the reign 
of Domitian, bad committed numberless ravages upon 
the provinces of the empire. He therefore raiseil a pow-* 
effiil army, and with great expedition, marched into 
those barbarous countries, where he was vigorously ojr- 
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posed by Decebaluf, the Dftcian king, who, for a kmg 
time, withstood his boldest efforts* At length, however, ^ 
this monarch being constrained to come to a general bat- 
tle, and no longer able to protract the tvar, be was rout- 
ed with great slaughter, though not without great loa 
to the conquerors. The Roman soldiers upon this occa- 
fion wanting linen to bind np thetr wounds, the emperor 
tore his own robes to supply them. This Tictoiy ooropel* 
led the enemy to fue for peace, which they obtained npon 
very disadvantageous terms ; the king coming into the 
Roman camp, and acknowledging himself a vassal of the 
Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usual triumphs and 
rejoicings upon such an ocsasion were over^ he was sur* ' 
prised with an account that the Dadans had renewed J 
hostitlties. Decebalus their king was now therefore a | 
second time adjudged an enemy to the Roman state,^^ and i 
Trajan invaded his dominions with an army eqaal to that 
with which he had before subdued him. But i>eoebalos, 
now grown more cautious by his former defeat, used ev- ' 
ery art to avoid coming to an engagement. He also 
put various stratagems in practice to distress the enemy; 
and at one time Trajan himself was in danger of being 
slain or taken. He also took Longinus, one of the Ro- 
man generals, prisoner, and threatened to kill him in case 
Trajan refused granting him terms of peace. But the 
emperor replied, that peace and war had not their de- 
pendence upon the safety of one subject only ; wherefore 
JLonginus some time after destroyed himself by a volna- 
tary death. The fate of this general seemed to give 
new vigour to Trajan's operations. In order to be bet- 
ter enabled to invade the enemy's territories at pleasure, 
he undertook a most stupendous work, which was no less 
than building a bridge across the Danube. This amazing 
structure, which was built over a deep, broad, and rapid 
river, consisted of more than twenty-two arches, ao 
hundred and fifty feet high, and an hundred and seventy 
broad : the ruins of this structure, which remain to this 
day, shew modern architects how far they were surpassed 
by the ancients, both in the greatness and the boldness 
of their designs. Upon finishing this work, Trajan con- 
tinued the War with great vigour, sharing with the 
meanest of his soldiers the fatigues of the campaign, and 
COaUaually encouraging them to their duty by his own 
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etampk* By these means, notwUbstanding the cdim- 
iry was spacious and uncultivated, and the inhabiUntd 
brave and hanly, he subdued the whole, and' added the 
kingdom of Dacia as a province to the Roman empire. 
Decebalus made some attempts to escape : but being 
surrounded on every side, he at last slew himself, and his 
head was sent irnmediately to Rome, to certify his mis- 
fortune there. These successes seemed to advance the 
empire to a greater degree of spendour than it had hith- 
erto acquired. Ambassadors were seen to come from the 
interbr parts of India, to congratulate Trajan's success, 
and bespeak bis friendship. At hip return to Rome he 
entered the city in tnumph ; and the rejoicinp^s for liis 
victories lasted for the space of an hundred and twenty 
days. 

Having given p^ce and prosperity to the empire^ he 
eontinued his reign, loved, honoured, and almost adored 
by his subjects. He adorned the city ^itb public build- 
ings : he freed it from such men as lived by their vices; 
he entertained persons of merit with the utmost familiar* 
iiy : and so little feared bis enemies, that he could scarce- 
ly be induced to suppose he had any. 

It had been happy for this great prince's memory, if 
he bad shewn equal clemency to all his subjects; but 
, about the ninth year of his reign, he was persuaded to 
17 C 860 '^^^ ^V^n the Christians with a suspicioug 
a' j^ Iq«* eye, and great numbers of them were put to 
* death, as well by popular tumults as by edicts 
and judicial, proceedings. However, the persecution 
ceased after some time ; for the emperor having advice 
from Piinv, the proconsul in Bitbynia, of the innocence 
and simplicity of the Christians, and of their inofiensive 
and moral way of living, he suspended their punish* 
ments. 

During this emperor's reign there was a dreadful in- 
surrection of the Jews in all parts of the empire. This 
wretched people, still infatuated and ever expecting 
some signal deliverance, took the advantage of Trajan's 
absence in the East, in an expedition he had undertaken 
against' the Armenians and rarthians^ to massacre all 
the Greeks and Romans which they got into their power, 
without reluctance or mercy. This rebellion first began 
in Cyrene, a Roman province in Africa ; from thenc» 
the laiRvs exjencbd t» i&sypt, aad tmxi t» the. islaad of 
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Cyprus. Theie places tbey in a manner dispeoplet! wiUi 
ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were suchuhat 
|,hey ate the flesh of their enemieg, wore their skins, 
f&awed them asunder, cast them to wild^beasts, made 
them kill each other, and studied new torments by which 
to destroy them. However, these cruelties were of no 
long duration ; the governors of the respective provin- 
ces making head agamst their tumultuous fury, soon 
treated them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them 
to death, not as human being's, hut as outrageous pests 
to society. As the Jews had practised their cruelties 
in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enacted, by 
which it was made capital for ariy Jew to set foot ob the 
island. 

During these bloody transactions, Trajan was prose- 
cuting his sucdbsses in the East, where*fae carried the Ro- 
man arms farther than they had ever been before : but« 
resolving to return once more to Rome, be found him- 
self too weak to proceed in his usual man oner. He there- 
fore ordered himself^ to be carried on shipboard to the 
A D 117 ^'^y ^^ Saleucia, where he died of the apo- 
* ' plexy, having been attacked bv that disor- 
der once before, in the sixty<third year of his age, after 
a reign of nineteen years, six months, and fifteen days. 
Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan, was adopted to 
succeed in the empire, and elected by aH orders of the 
state, though absent from Rome, being then at Antioch, 
as|;eneral of tlift forces of the East 

Upon his election, he began to pursue a course quite 
opposite to that of his predecessor, taking every method 
of declining war, and promoting the arts of peace. He 
was qnite satisfied with preserving the ancient limits of 
the empire', and seemed no way ambitious of extensive 
conquests. 

Adrian was one of the most remarkable of the Roman 
emperors for the variety of his endowmients; he was 
highly skilful in ail the accomplishments both of body 
and mind ; he composed, with great beauty, both in pro^se 
and verse; he pleaded at i the bar, and was one of the 
host orators of his time : nor were his moral virtues less 
than bis accomplibiimenf s. His moderation and clemen- • 
cy appeared by pardoning the injuries which he had re* 
cfiived when he was yet but a private man. One day, 
meeting a person who had formerly been his most invei- 
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erate enemy, ** my gooil friend," crictl he, " you bav« 
*^ eficaped, for I am made emperor.'' He was affable to 
his friends, and gentle to persons of meaner stations ; h« 
relieved their wants, and visited them in sickness ; it ^e* 
ing bis constant maxim, that he was an emperor, not 
elected for his 'own good, but for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

These were his virtues, which were contrasted by 4 
strange mixture of vices; or, to say the truth, he want- 
ed strength of mind to preserve his general rectitude of 
character without deviation. 

He was scarcely settled on the throne when several of 
the northern barbarians, the Aiani, the Samaritans, and 
the Dacians, began to make devastations on the empire. 
These hardy nations, who now found the way to con- 
quer, by issuina; from their forests, and then retiring up- 
on the approach of a superior force opposing them, be- 
gan to be truly foamidable to Rome. Adrian had thoughts 
of contracting, the limits of the empire, by giving up 
some of the most remote and least defensible provinces ; 
butinthishewas overruled jby his friends, who wrongly 
imagined, that an extensive frontier would intimidate an 
invading enemy. But though he complied with their 
remonstrances, he broke down the bridge over the Dan- 
ube, which his predecessors *a<r built, sensible, that the 
same passage which was open to him, was equally con- 
venient to the incursions of his barbarous neighbours. 
, Having staid a short time at Rome, so as to see that 
ell things were regulated and established for the safety 
of the public, he prepared to visit, and take a view of, 
bis whole empire. It was one of his maxims, that an 
emperor ought to imitate the sun, which diffiiseth warmth 
and vigour over all parts of the earth. He therefor* 
took with him a splendid court, and a considerable force, 
and entered the province of Gaul, where he numbered 
all. the inhabitants. From Gaul he went into Germany, 
from thence to Holland, and then passed over into Bri- 
tain ; there reforming many abuses, and reconciling the, 
natives to the Romans. For the better security of the 
southern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood 
and earth, extending from the rivei- Eden in Cumber* 
land to the Tyne in Northumberland, to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Picts and other barbarous nations to the 
nortli. From Wit»in, returning through Uaul, h« U*- 
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hcttd hid jomuey to Spaan, where he WM reeeiv«<l ythh 
^reat joy, as bein{$ a native of that couotry. There, 
irintering in the eity of Tarragoita, lie caTIed a tteeting' 
6f all the deputies from the province!), and ordained oka- 
jty things for the benefit of the nation From Spain, re- 
turning to Rome, he contiiiued there for some time in 
order to prepare for his journey into the east, which #a« 
Kastened" by a n^w invasion of the Parthiattt. Hk SKp- 
^roacfa cbin|>elliag the enemy to peace, he porsned bi^ 
travels withoM' molestation. Arriving In A8ia Minor, 
he turned out of his way to visit the famous city of 
Athens. Tilere okaking a «>nsi(terable stay, he Wa< ini- 
tiated into thie £{asioiaff mysteries, which were ae- 
i^unted most sailed' in tlie Pagan mythology, and took 
upon him the oifice of archort or chief mc^istrate of the 
]dace. In this pla^e af^ be reiiHtted the severity of the 
Christian perf)eetitlbi» a« the re^resentatiotf of Granianus, 
the ptdcHn^vA of Asia, who represented the peoj^le of 
that persuasion a» no way eulpabfe. He wat even so 
far reconciled to them as to thin-k of receiving ChrisC 
among the number of the gods. After a winter's coir- 
tiauahce at Athen<< he Went over into Sicily, an4 visitedf 
iEtna, and the cither cariosities of the place. Retur»- 
Ing from thence once more to Rome, after a short stay 
he prepared ships, and crossed over into Africa. "IPliere 
be spent macfa time in regtriating abused, and reforming 
the govertiment ; in deciding controvervies, and erect- 
ing magnificent buildings. Among the rest, he order- 
ed Cartnage to be rebuilt, calling it alter his own name, 
Adrianople. Again rettfrniug to Home^ where he stay- 
ed but a very Uttie time, he ti*aveiled a 8eCf>nd time ihttf 
Greece, passed over into Asia Minor ; fronrthence went 
into Syria, gave laws and Instraetions to all the neigh- 
bouring icings, whom he invited to come and Consult 
with him ; he then entered Palestine, Arabia, and ^gypt,- 
Where be caused Fompey's tomb, that had been lone 
neglected and almost covered with sand, to be renewed 
and beautified. He also gave orders for the rebuitdins 
of Jerusalem, which was peirformed with great expedi^ 
tion by the assistance of the Jews, ^ho now liegan te 
conceive hopes of being ret^tored to their long lost Idng- 
dom. But these expectations only served to aggravate 
their calamities, for being incensed at the privileget 
vvhl«^ wece graateJ tht F«gan worsiiippers ia tlkeir new 
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city, ibmy fell upon the Romans aad Christians that wert 
dispersed tbivi^hout Judea, and unmercifully put them 
all to the 0wor<]. Adi^ waf< at Athens when thb tlany 
geroiis insurrection I)egan ; wherefore, sendiog a nower- 
fuL body of mf n pnder the command of Julius ^eveny 
against them^ tJbis geoaral obtained many »gBai thoogh 
blood^y victories over the insurgents. The war was cqat 
eluded in two ysars, by the demciiition of abovg a thou* 
sand of their best triwns, and,tbe-dest(R]ction of na^r aif 
hundred thousand men in battle. 

He then banished all those who remained oot of J^ 
dea; and by a public 4ecxte forbade any to come wi4h« 
in view of their native soD. This insurrection was soon 
after followed by a dangerons tmiptlon of the barbarous 
oatiQns to tb^ north W3r<l of the empire, who, entering 
]^i«dia with great fury« nnd passing through Armenia^ 
carried tiieir devastations as far as C«ppadocia. Adrian 
preferring peace upon any terms to jun unprofitable war, 
bought them off by iarge sums of money ; so that t^iey 
returned peae<«bly into tbeir native wilds to enjoy their 
plunder, and mec&tate fi«sh invasions. 

Having spent thirteen years in traveling through his 
dominions, and ceforming the abuses of the em pice ; be 
9JL last resolved to reuun smd end all his fatigues at 
Rome. Nothing could be wore' gr;atefnl to the people 
than his resolution of coming lo reside the rest of his 
days among Upuem : they received iiim with the loudest 
demonstrations of joy ; and though he now began to 
grow old and i;in wieldly, h«> remitted not the least of iii« 
former assiduity and application to the public welfare^ 
' Bis chief amusetnent was in ^ conversing with the most 
celebrated men in erery art and science, frequently 
boasting that be thought no icind of knowledge inconsid- 
erabUf or to be neglected eithv in his private or public 
capacity- Jidriaa was so fond of literary fame, that we 
are told he wrote his own life, and afterwards gave it to 
his servants to publish under fiheir names Pui what« 
ever might have been his wealtnesain aiming at Uniterm 
sal reputation, he was in no part of his reign remiss in 
attending the duties of his exalted station. He ordered 
the knights and senators never to appe^ir in public but 
in the preper habits of their orders. He forbade mas- 
ters to kill their slaves, as had beeo before allowed, but 
ordained that they slioiild be tried by the laws enacted 
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against capital ofi^nceg. A law so just, lunlJie done no* 
thing more, deserved to have ensured his reputation with 
pojiterity, and to have made him dear to mankind. Ho 
vtiit further extended the lenity of the laws to thos« un- 
bappy men who had been long thought too mean for jus- 
tice. If a maiiter was found killed in his house, he would 
not allow all his slaves to be put to the torture as for- 
merly, but only such as might have perceived op preven- 
ted the murder. 

in such employments he consumed the greatest part 
of his time ; but at last finding the duties of his statiofi 
^aily increasin;;^ and his own strength proportionally 
«pon the d cline, he resolved upon adopting a successor. 
Marcus A.itonius, afterwards sumamed the Pious, was 
the i^erson he pitched upon ;. but previously obliged him 
to adopt two others, namely, Mareus Aurelius, and Lu- 
cius Verus. all of whom afterwards succeeded to the em- 
;^re. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a successor, 
bis bodily infirmities became so insupportable, that^he 
vehemently de<iired ^orae of bis attendants would dif* 
patch him. Antonius, however, would by no means 
' permit any of his domestics to be guilty of so great an 
impiety, but used all the arts in his power to reconcile 
the emper ,r to sustain life. His pains increasing every 
day, he was frec^Uently heard to cry out, " How miser- 
able a thing it 19 to seei[ death and not to find it !'* In 
this deplorable exigence he resolved^on going to Bai», 
where th»> tortures of his disease increasing, they affect- 
ed bis understnnding. Continuing for some time in these 
eiicrusiating circumstances, he was at last resolved to 
observe no regimen, often saying that kings died merely 
by the multitude of their physicians. This conduct ser- 
ved to h»sten that deHth he seemed so ardentliy to 
desire ; and it was probably joy upon its approach which 
dictated the celebrated stanzas which are so well kndwn, 
and in repeating which he expired, in the sixty -second 
year of his age, after a prosperous reign of twanty-one 
years and eleven months. 

Titus Antonins, his successor, was bom in the city of 
17 C 891 ^^""^^^ ^" Gaul. His father was a noble* 
A* B 138* "**" °^ ^° ancient family that had enjoyed 
A. .100. tjj^ijigij^t honours of the stat^. At the 
time of hi» suoceedin^ to the throne ke was about fifty 
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jr^rs old, 4nA bad puned through nmny of the most im* 
portaot offices of the state with great integrity and ap- 
^ication. His virtues in private Uie were no way iin« 
paired by exaltation, as be «b)ewed himself one ol the 
most excellent ptrinqcs for justice, clemency and mode* 
ration. His morals were so pure that he was nsually 
compared to Numa. and was sumamed the Pious, botli 
for his tenderness to his predecessor Adrian when dying, 
and his partiowlar attachment to the religion of his coua* 
try. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, to whent 
he gave large pensions and gre^t honours^ drawing theiA 
from all parts of the world. Among the re^t, he sent 
for Appollonius, tiie famous stoic philosopher, to instruct 
lii^ adopted son Marcus Aurelius, whom he had previ- 
ously married to his daughttar. AppoUonius being ar- 
rived at l;(ome, the emperor desired his attendance, but 
the other arrogantly answered, " That it was the scho- 
lar's duiy to wait upon the master, and not the master'a 
upon the sct^olar." %o this reply Antonius only return- 
ed with a squley ** That it was surprising how AppoUo- 
nius, who had made no dlfficQbty of comii^g from Greece ' 
to Rome, should think it so hard to walk from one part 
of Rome to another,'* and immediately sent Marcos 
Anrelifisto him- While the good emperor was thus 
employed in m^i^' mankind happy, in directing their 
conduct by bis own example, or reproving their follies 
with the keenness of rebuke, he was seiz^ with a vio- 
lent fever at Ijoriam* e pleasure house at some distance 
from Rome ; where, finding himself sensibly decaying^ 
lie ordered his friends and principal officersto attend him* 
In their presence he confirmed the adoption of Marcus 
Attrelius, without once naming. Lucius Verus, who half 
Keep joined by Adrian with him in the succession ; then 
commanding the golden statue of Fortune, which wa^ al- 
ways in the chambers of the emperors, to be removed to 
that of his successor, be expired in the seventy-fifth year 
of bis age, after a prosp^^rous reign of twenty-two yeai^lr 
and almost eight months* 

Marcus Aureiius, though left sole successor to the 

XJ C. 914 ^^''^ ^<^^ £ucins Verus as his assoeiftte 

A * j\ ARi' And equal in governing the state. Aurelius 

was the son of Amius Verus, of an ancient 

and illustrions family, which claimed ita original from 
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Kuma. Lqciiis Verus was the so^ of Commodas, wbo 
had been adopted by Adrian, bu^*3ied before he succeed* 
ed to the throne. Aupelius was ripraarkable for hU vir- 
tues and accornpli«hn)ents, at> bis partner in the empire 
was for his unj^overnable passions and debauched morals. 
The one was an example of the greatest goodne88 and 
wisilom, the other of igriarance, sloth and extravagance. 

The two ernperort? had liecn scnrce settled on the tbronQ 
when the empire seemed attacked on every side fronj 
the barbarou?' nation^ hy which it \yas surrounded. The 
Cati invaded Germaay and Uhaetia, ravaging all with 
fire and sword ; but were, after some time, repelled by 
"Vict(jrinus. The Britains likewise revolted, but <vcre 
repressed by *^ alifurnius. ^ut the Parthians, under 
their king;, Vologesus, made an Irruption stilt more dread- 
ful th;in either of the former, destroyinir the Roman le- 
gions in Armenia, then ent^^ring 'Nria, and driving oat 
the Roman governor, and filling the whole country with 
terror and confusion. In order to stop the progress of 
this barbarous irruption, Verus himself went in person, 
being accompanied by Aurelius part of the way-' ' 

Verus, upon entering Antioch, gave an indulgence to 
every Appetite, without attending to the fatigues of war, 
rioting in excesses, unknown even to the voluptaoQS 
fcrreekV, leaving all the glory of the field to his lleuten* 
ant^ who were sent to repress the enemy. These, how- 
ever, fought with great success ; Statins Priscus took 
Artazata ; Martiusput Voh^esui^to flight, took Selea- 
tia, plundered and burnt Babylon and Ctesiphon, and 
demolished the magnificent palnce pf the kings of Par- 
tbia. (n a course of four years during which the war 
continued, the Romans entered far into the Parthian 
country, and entirely subdued it; but, upon their returti, 
their army was wasted to less than half i^s former num- 
ber by pestilence and famine. Ho\\';ever, this was no im- 
pediment to the vanity of Verus, who resolved to enjoy 
the honours of a triumph, so hardly earned by others. 
Wherefore, having appointed a king over the Armenians, 
and finding the Parthians entirely subdued, he assumed 
the titles of Aniaenicus and Parthicus, and then retnrn- 
ed to Rome to partake of a trinmph with Aurelia^ 
which was accordingly solemnized with great pomp and 
ppendour. * 

jpnring the course of this ci^De^itigpjio^*^^ contm* 
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ed for some yean, Aurelias was sedulously intent upon 
distribnting justice and happiness to his subjects at home. 
He first applied himself to the regulation of public affnirs, 
and to the correcting such faults as he found in the laws 
and policy of the state. In this endeavour he shewed a 
singular respect for the senate, often permitting them to 
determine without appeal ; so that the commonwealth 
f<eemed in a manner once more revived under his equita- 
ble administration. Besides, such was his application to 
business, that he often employed ten days together npoii 
the same subject, maturely considering it on all sides, 
and seldom departing from ' the senate house till night 
cx)ming on, the assembly was dismissed by the consul. 
But while thus gloriously occupied, he was daily roorti- 
iied with accounts of the enormities of his colleague, be- 
ing repeatedly assured of his vanity, lewdness, and ex- 
travagance. However, feigning himself ignorant of these 
excesws, he judged marriage to b^ the best method of 
reclaiming him, and therefore sent him his daughter Lu- 
cilla, a woman of great beauty, whom Varus married at 
Antioch. But even this vyas found ineffectual : Lucilla, 
proved of a disposition very unlike her father, and instead 
of correcting her husband's extravagancies, only contri- 
buted to inflame them. Yet Aurelius still hoped that 
upon the return of Veru8 to Rome his presence would 
keep him in awe, and that happiness would at length be 
restored to the state. But in this also he was disappoint- 
ed. His retur/i only seemed fatal to the empire ; for his 
army carried back th.e plague from Parthia, and dissera- 
' inated the infection into all the provinces through which 
it passed. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of the em- < 
pire shortly after tlie return of Verus. In this horrid 
picture was represented an emperor unawed by example, 
or the calamities surrounding him, giving way to un- 
heard of debaucheries. A raging pestilence spreading 
terror and desolation through all parts of the western 
world; earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such as 
had never before happened : the products of the earth 
throughout all Italy devoured by Ibcusts ; all the barba- 
rous nations surrounding the empire, the Germans, the 
Sarmatiaos, the (iuadi, and the Marcomanni, taking ad- 
vantage of its various calamities, and making their ir- 
Tuptions eren into Italy itself. I'he priests doing all 



Uiey couM to pat » itop to t)^ misdries of the state, t^ 
attempting to appeaae the gods ; w>wiii£ and offeilag 
l^umherleM Baerifices : celehratii^g all the sacred lites 
that had erer been known in Rome ; ande^bitiDg the 
folemniiy called Lectisternia, «eveii days together. To 
crown the whole, these entburiasts, 9oi satisfied wHh the 
impeDdiog calamities, making new, by ascribing the dis- 
tresses of the state to the impieties of the christians 
alone : so that a violent persecution was 9een reigning 
in all parts pf the empire, in whjfch Jostin Martyr, Si. 
Folycarp, j^s^ of Smyrna, a^ §» |a0nit;e nnoiher of 
others suffered itafirtyisdom. 

In this scene of oniyersal tUQHiltt desolatioa and dis* 
tress tliere was nothing lelt bitt the virtues and the wis* 
dom of one man alone to neMore tran^ility, an4 bring 
heck happiness to the empire. Aurelius began bis eo- 
deavQurs by marching a^ost the >|arcomanni aitd 
duadi, taking Terus with .him, who relubtapily left tji^ 
sensual delights <^ Rome for' the la^gues of a camp. 
They came up with the Marcoma^ni near the city of 
Aquileia, and aCtjer a fuNojiis eegageraent routed their 
whole army : then pursuing theq^ across the AJp?, ovep- 
tJ C 99f ^'^"^ ^^'^^^ in several contests, and at laky 
A D 169 «n*»f»^f^i«feating them, rH^sf^ into Italy 

' ' " WAthoutai»r cohsiderable loss- Af the win- 
ter was far advaiwed, V eras w^s fletertQined upon going 
froia.Aquileia to liome, in whith journey b^ W9S seised 
with an apoplesy, which put an end to i^ life, beiiig 
thirty -aiae years old, having reigned in coojunctioa 
with Aurelius nine. Aurelius, who had hitherto sus- 
tained the fatigues of governing, not only an empirCf but 
his calleague, beiog left to htm^lf, h^m to act with 
greater diligence, apd more vigour than ever. 

After baviug subdued the Marcomanni, a barbarous 
people, that bad made inroads upon the effipii>e, he re* 
turned to Ki^me, where he b^gan bis usual eodeavours to 
beneSt mankind by a fuitber reformaUop of \he internal 
policy oi' the stale* 

But his good eodeavours yirere soon, interrupted by a 
renewal of the former wars, in one of the engagements 
of which he is said to have been miraculously relieved, 
wlien his army was perishing with thirst, by the prayers 
of a christian legion which had been levied in bis service. 
For, at that dreadful juncture, and just as U|» barbanan^ 
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^vere ready to fiaffl upon them, we are assured, there fell 
such a shower of rain as instantly refreshed the faintln|; 
drmy. The soldiers were seen holding their niouths 
and their heln^e^ up to heaven^ and receiving the water 
'which came so wonderfully to their relief* The same 
clouds also which served for their rescue, at the same 
-time discharged such a terrible storm of hail accompani- 
ed with thunder, against the enemy, as astonished and 
confounded them. By this unloolced for aid, the Ho- 
nahSf recovering strength and courage, once more turn* 
«d upon their pursuers, and cut them in pieces. 

Such are the circumstances of an engagement, acknow* 
ledged by Pagan as >vell as Christian writers, only with 
this dilTerence, that the latter ascribe the victory to their 
own, Uie former to the prayers of their emperor. How- 
ever this he^ Aurelius seemed so sensible of miraculous 
assi stance, that he immediately relaxed the persecution 
against the Christians, and wrote to the senate in favour 
oi their religion. 

This good emperor having at a time detected one Avid- 
1U9 in a conspiracy against him, and generously granting 
hun his pardon, some who were near his person took.the 
liberty to blame bis conduct, telling him that Avidius 
would not have been so generous bad he been conqueror. 
Tp this the emperor replied in tfiis spblime manner, *^ J. 
** never served the god.« so ill, or reigned so irregularly, 
•* as to fear Avidius could ever be conqueror." 

He usually called philosophy his mother, in opposition 
to the court, which he considered as his stepmother. H9 
also was frequently heard to say, *' that the people were 
" happy Whose philosophers were kings, or whose kin)g9 
** were philosophers. '*• He in fact was one of the most 
Gonsidei*able men then in being ; and though he bad been 
bom in the meanest station, his merits as a writer, as his 
works remain to this day, would have insured immor- 
tality. 

Having thus restored prosperity to his subjects, and 
peace to mankind, news was brought him that (he Scy- 
thians and barbarous nations of the north were up in arms 
and invading the empire* He once more, therefdre^re- 
solved to elppse his aged person in the defence of his 
country, and made speedy preparations to oppose them. 
He weiit to the senate, for the first time and desired to 
have money out of the public treasury. He then spent 
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three whole days in giving the people leetarH«hy w!mc| 
they might regulate their livei ; and having fimlshed hi 
lectures, departed upon hi» expedition, apidst the pray* 
f Vi and iamentation^ of all his subjects. It vas upon go- 
ing to open his third campaign that he was seized with 
the plague at Vjeana, which stopped the progress of hl9 
«aGces9* Nothing, however, could abate bis desire of be- 
iQg beneficial to mankind ; his fears for the youth a^d 
unpromising disposition of Commodus, bis son and 6U.c* 
ces9Qr, seemed to (dve him great uneasiness i wherefore, 
he addressed his Triends and $he principeil o$cers thajl 
were ^tbered rouod his bed, telling- them, thet as his 
ion was now eoioe to lose a father, he hoped ^e should 
Jnd many fathers in them. As he was thus speaking, he 
%va8 seized with a weakness which stopped his utterance, 
find which brought him to his end the ^oJiowiog day. 
He died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, having reign- 
ed nineteen years aj|d sonie days ; and it seemed as if 
the whole glory and prosperity of the Rovan empiiie 
died with ihitfi^v^i^f^ of the Romap $m|iiprors. 



CHAP. xxir. 

JPrtm Cbmmocfus to iht trfmgpBning (he ie$l ^ thttm- 
pire und^r Qmstanline /ram lUnn^ U> Byttanihrn. 
[U.C. 9^8. A. D. 18a] 

THB merits of Aui«lius procaned Commodus an ea^ 
accession to the throve. He was acknowledged emperor 
first by the army, then by the senate and peopie* and 
shortly after by all tbe4M*ovinces. 

His whole reign is but a tissue of wantonness imd fi»lly« 
cruelty and in|usti«e, rapacity and corruption. There is 
CO strong a simjilitode between h|s conduct and that of JOo* 
rnitian, that a reader mighlt hf apt to imagine he w«sgo- 
Sng over the same reign. 

He went with his associates to taverns and brothels ; 
spent the day in feasting, and the night in the ipostsibomo 
inable luxuries, havlag no less tban three hundred Ce* 
males, and as man;y males, for detesttbie purposes* He 
•ommitted incest, as Caligula did, with all his Asters. He 
fometimes went about the markets in a frolic, with small 
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ware* as a peitty chapman ; ^ometimeB he imitatei! a horse 
courser, and at other times dr^ve his own chariot in a 
slave's habit, while those he chiefly promoted resembled 
biniself, being the companions of his pleasures, or the 
ministers of his cruelty. 

If any person desired to be revenged on an enemy, by 
bargaining with Commodus for a sum of money he was, 
permitted to destroy him in snch a manner as he thought 
proper. He commanded a perfion to be cast to the wild 
beasts for reading the life of Caligula in Suetonius, lie 
ordered another to be thrown hito a burning furnace for 
accidentaily overheating ttif bath. He would sometimes, 
when he was in a good humour, cutotf men^s noses under 
a pretence of shaving their beards : and yet he tvas him- 
self so jealous of atl mankind that he was obliged (o be 
his bwif barber. • 

At length, upon the feast of Janus, reitolving to ftmct 
naked before the peopia as a common gladiator, three of 
biff friends remonstrated to him upon the indecency of 
such fl behaviour These trere Lstus, Lb general, £le^ 
tas, his chamberlain, and Marcia, a concubine, of whom 
he arwavs^appeaiied eiccessively f6ad.* Their advice wa» 
attended with no other effect^ban ths(t of incensing him 
against them, and inciting him to resolve upon their des- 
tmctlon. It was his method, like that of DomStlan, to 
set down the names of all such as he intended to put to 
death, in a roll which he eareftrity kept by him. Howe* 
ver, at this time, happening to lay the roll on his bed 
Vvrbite he was bathing In another room, it was taken np 
by a little boy, whom be passionately loved. The child, 
after playing with it for some time, bronght it to Marcia, 
who was instantly alarmed at the contents. She imme- 
diatly discovered her terrors to Lsetus and Electus, who, 
perceivliig thdr dangerous situation, instantly resolved 
the tyrant's death. After tome deliberation it was 
agreed upon to dispatch him by poison ; hot this not suc- 
ceeding, Martia liastily introduced a young man called 
I^ardsras, and prevailed upon him to assist in strangling 
the tyrant. Commodus died in the tbiily-first year of 
his age, after an impious reign of tivevie years and nine 
months, 
r C 945 '^^ secrecy and expedition with which 

* T¥ 19^ Commodus was assassinated were such that - 

. u, 15F-6. fy^ ^^^^g^ ^^ ^jj^ ^jjjjg acquamted with the 
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real circumstanoes of his ileatfa. His bod^ was .wrapped 
ap as a bale of useless fiiraiture, and earned through the 
guards, most of whom were either drunk or asleep. 

Previous to the assassination, the conspirators had fix- 
ed upon a successor. Helvius Pertinax, whose virtues 
and courage rendered him worthy of the most exalted 
station and who had passed through many changes of 
fortune, was fixed upon to succeed him ; when, therefore, 
the conspirators repaired to his house to salute him ein« 
peror, he con^dered their arrival as a command from the 
emperor Commodus for his death. Upon Ltstus enter- 
ing his apartment, Pertinax, without any shew of fear, 
cried out that for many days he had <^xpeGted to end hii 
life in that manner, wondering that the emperor had de- 
ferred it so long. However, he was not a little surprised 
when informed of the real cause of their visit; and be- 
ing strongly urged to accept of the empire, he at last 
complied with their offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was procIaime<1 
emperor, and soon after the citizens and senate consent- 
ed 4 the joy at the election of their new sovereign be- 
ing scarce equal i(k that for the death of their tyrant. 
They then pronounced Commodus a parricide, an enemy 
to the gods, his country, and all mankind, and command- 
ed that his corpse should rot upon a dunghill. In the 
mean time, they saluted Pertinax, as emperor and Cae- 
sar, with numerous acclamations, and cheerfully took 
the oaths of obedience. The provinces soon after fol- 
lowed the example of Rome ; so that he be^an his reign 
with universal satisfaction to the whole empire, in the 
sixty-eighth year of bis age. 

Nothing could exceed the justice and wisdofti of thi9 
monarch's reign the short time it continued. But the 
praetorian soldiers, whose manners he had attempted to 
Inform, having been Jong corrupted by the indulgence 
and prolusion of their former monarch, began to hate him 
for the parsimony and discipline he had introduced among 
them.^ Thejr therefore resolved to dethrone him s antl, 
accodingly, in a tumultuous manner, marched througU 
the streets of Rome, entered his palace withoat oppotii- 
tlon, where a Tungrian soldier struck him dead with a 
blow of bis lance. From the number of his adventurer 
he was called the Tennis ball of Fortune; and eertainl^ 
no man ever experienced such a variety of siiaatlor 
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-with 80 blameless a character. He reigned but three 
nioRths. 

^T C 9i5 ^^^ Rolciiers having committed this out- 
4 D 192* *^"S*' made proclamation that they would sell 
* ' * * the empire te whoever would purchase it at 
the highest price. In consequence of this proclamation^ 
two bidders were found, namely, Suipician and Didius. 
The former, a consular person, praefect of the city, and 
son-in-law to the late emperor Pertinax. The latter, a 
consular person likewise, a great lawyer, and the wealth- 
iest man in (he city, v^ulpician had rather proraines than 
treasures to bestow. The offers of Didius, who produced 
imirieBse ^ums of ready money, prevailed. He was re- 
ceived into the camp, and the soldiers instantly swore t« 
obey him as emperor. 

\J pon being conducted to the senate house, he addresh 
fed the few senators that were present in a very laconic^ ' 
speech. ** Fathers, you want an emperor, and I am the 
•* fittest person you can choose.'' The choice of the sol- 
diers was conHrmed by the senate, and Didius was ac- 
knowledgeil emperor, now in the fifty seventh year of 
his age. 

It should seem, by this weak monarch's conduct when 
seated on the throne, that he thought the government of 
•n empire rather a pleasure than a toil. Instead of at- 
tempting to gain the hearts of his subjects, he gave hira- 
eeif up til ease and inactivity, utterly regardless of the 
duties of his station. He was mild and gentle indeed,, 
ueither injuring any nor expecting to be injured. « But 
that avarice, by which he became opulent, still followed t 
him in his exaltation; so that the very soldiers who 
elected him soon began to detest him for those qualities 
so very opposite to a military character. The people, 
jiLso, against whose consent he. was chosen, were mit less * 
bid enemies. Whenever he issued from his palace they 
openly poured forth their imprecations againr^t him, cry- 
inc; out tliat he was a thief and had stolen the empire. 
l)id(us, however, in the true spirit of a trader, patiently 
bore all their reproach, sometimes beckoning to them 
%vith smiles to approach him, and testifying his regard by 
every kind of submission. 

Poon after, ^everus, an African by birth, being pro- 
clauned by his army, began by promisiD|; to revenge the 
ieath of rartiafix. 
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Bidias, u^n being iDformed of hii approach towards 
Kone, obtained the consent of the eenate to send bin 
ambaaMdoiv, offering to make him a partner in the em- 
pire. But Severn^ rejected this offer, conseioua of his 
own strength, and of the weakness of the proposer. TJie 
senate sooft appeared of tha sain« sentiments ; and per- 
ceiving the thntdiiy and weakness of their present mat- 
ter, abandoned him. Being called together, as was for> 
dierly practised in the times of the coQimon wealth, by the 
consuI$» thay unanimonsly decreed that Didius should be 
deprived of the empire, and that Severus should be pro- 
claimed in hit stead. They Commanded Didius to be 
statttf and sent messengers for this purpose to the palace, 
where they foand him disartned, and dispatched haa. 
among a few fHends that still adhered to his interest. 

Severtts having overcome Kiger and Albinus, wha 
w«re his competitors for tiie empire, undertook nc^xt the 
rein^ of government, uniting great vigour with the most 
refined policy ; yet his African cuniiing, for he was a 
Mitive of Africa, was (Considered as a particular defect in. 
htm/ He is celebrated for his wit, K^arning, and pru- 
dence, but equally blamed for perfidy and cruelty. In 
short, he seemed equally capable of the greatest acts (^ 
virtue and the most bloody severities. 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded his soldiers with 
rewards and honours, giving them such privileges as 
strengthened his own power, while they destroyed that 
<rf the state, For the sokliers, who had hitherto shewed 
the strongest inclinations to an abuse of power, wefe 
sow made arbiters of the fate of eni)[>erors. 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to give way 
to his natural turn for conquest, and to oppose his arms 
against the Parthians, who were, then invading the fron- 
tiers of the empire. Having, therefore, previously gives 
the govemDiant of domestie policy to one Plantian, m 
particular favourite, to whose daughter he married bis 
son Caracafia, he set out for the East, and prosecuted 
the war with bis asual expedition and success. He for- 
ced submisiion from the king of Armenia, destroyed sev* 
erat cities in. Arabia Felix, landed on the Pariljian, 
coasts, took and plundered the famous city of Ctesiphoo, 
inarched baek through Palet-tine and Egypt, and at 
length returned to Rome in triumph. 

fiuriug this interval, Piautiant who was lefit* di'c\;t 
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the afiain of Rtme, began to think of mpirin^ to lh# 
empire himself. Upon the emperor's jreturo l^e employ* 
ed a tribune of the praetorian cohorts, of which be wa9 
the commander, ' to assassinate him, as likewise his coi> 
Caracalla, The tribune informed Sevems of his finvoi^ 
ite'8 treachery. He at first reqetved it es an improhabli^ 
9tory« and H& the artifice of one who envied bis favovf- 
ite's fortune. However he was at 1ai»t persuaded to per- 
mit the tribune to conduct Plaatian to the emperor'^ 
a|>artments, to be a teslinkony against himself. With |Lhi9 
intent the tribune weiit and amused him with a pretend* 
cd account of his kilUug the emperor and his son ; desi? 
Ting him, if he thought fit to see them dead, to go with 
him to the palace. As Plauti^D ardently desired their 
deaths he readily gave cjredit to his relation ; and fol- 
lowing the tribune, was conducted i^t midnight into the 
innermofft recesses. But what must have been his disap? 
pointmeut, when, instead of finding the emperor lying 
dead as he expected, he beheld the room lighted op with 
torches, and ^everus, surroundeil by his friends, prepare 
ed in array to receive him. Being asked by the empe* 
ror, with a stern countenance, what bad bvpu^ht hioi 
there at that unseasonable time, he was at first utterly 
confounded ; and not knowing what excu^ to make, he 
ingenuously confessed the whole, intreating forgivenes9 
for what he had intended. The emperor seemed inclin« 
ed to pardon : but Caracalla, his son, who, from the ear* 
laest age, shewed a disposition to cruelty, with his swor4 
ran him through the body. 

After this he spent a considerable thoe in visithig 
florae cities in Italy, permitting none of his officers to sell 
places of trust or dignity, and distributing justice with 
the strictest impartiality. He then undertook an expe* 
dition into Britain, where the Romans were in clanger 
of being destroyeil or compelled to fly the province^ 
lYherefore, after appointing his two sons, Caracalla and 
Oeta, joint successors in the empire, and taking theiQ 
with him, he landed in Britain, to the great terror of 
6uch as had drawn dmvu bis resentment. Upon hjs progress 
into the country, he left his son Geta in the southern 
part of the province, which had continued in obedience, 
and marched with his son Caracalla against the Caledo* 
nians. In this expedition his army suffered prodigious 
hardships, in pursuing the enemy { they were oldi^ to 
liew their way through intricate forests, to drain exten* 
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five manhei, and form bridges over rapid rivers ; go tbat 
be (ofit iifty tbiHisaod men hy fatigue and bickodss. How- 
ever« he supported all these inconveoieucies with unre- 
lenting bravery, and prosecuted his successes with »uch 
vigour, that be compelled the enemy to beg for peace ; 
which they obtained, not without the surrender of a con- 
siderable part of their country. It was there,- that, for 
iU better security, he built that famous wall, which still 
goes by his name, extending from Sol way Firth on the 
wei^t, to the iierman Ocean on the east. He did not 
long survive his successes here, but died at York, in the 
sixty-fiixth year of his age, after an active though cruel 
reign of about eighteen years. 

IT C 96i Caracall^and Geta, his mne, being ac- 
a' D 211* ^^^^^^^^^^ »» emperors by the army, be-, 
gan to shew a nmtual hatred to each other 
even before their arrival at Rome. But thi» oppontion 
was of n> long continuance ; for Caracalla being resolv- 
ed to govern alone, furiously entered Ueta'« apartment, 
and, followed by ruffians, slew him in his mother's arms. 
Being thus emperor, he went on to mark his course 
with blooiL Whatever was done by J>omitian or Nero 
fell short of this monster's barbarities. His tyrannies 
at length excited the resentment of Macrinus, the com- 
mander of the forces in Mesopotamia, who employed 
one Martial, a man of great strength and a centurion of 
the giJards to dispatch him. Accordingly, as the empe- 
ror was riding out one day, near a little city palled Car- 
rie, he happened to withdraw himself privately upon a 
, natural occasion, with only one page to hold bis horse. 
This was, the opportunity Martial had so long and ar- 
dently desired ; wherefore running to him hajstily, as if 
he had been called, he stabbed the emperor in the back, 
so that he died immediately. Having performed this 
hardy attempt, he then unconcernedly returned to his 
troop; but retiring by insensible degrees, he endeavour- 
ed to secure himself by flight. But his compainions soon 
missing him, and the page giving information of what 
had been done, he was pursued by the German horse and 
cut in pieces. 

JDuring the reign Qf this execrablelyrant, which con- 
tinued six years, the empire was every day declining; 
the soldiers were entirely masters of every election ; and 
as there were various armies in different parts, so there 
were as many interests, all opposite to each other* 
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\J* C 9T0 ^^ soltliera, wit||4»ut an emperor, after a 
a1 B* sit" ^^P^*^^^ ^^ ^^'^ diiys, fii^d ttpop Macrinus, 
* who took all poieible methods to conceal his 
being priry to Caracalia's murder. The senate confirm- 
4>d their choice shortly after, and likewise that of hfs son, 
Diadumenus, vlhora he took as a partner in the empire, 
^lacrinus was fifty-three years old when he entered up- 
on the government of the empire. He was of obscure 
parentage, some say by birth a Moor; who, by the 
mere rotation of office, being made first prefect of the 
praetorian bands, was noiy by treason aad'accideat called 
to fill the throne. 

He was opposed by the intrigues of Mosa and her 
grandson, Heliogabaliis; ancl %eing conquered by 8oro« 
seditious legions of his own army, he fled to Chalcedon, 
nhcpe those who were sent in pur'-uit overtook .and put 
him to death, toother witli his son Diadumeous, after a 
f tiort rpign of one year and two months. 
U C 971 '^^^^ senate and citizens of Rome being 
A* D 218.* ^''^'S**' ^° submit to the appointment of the 
army as usual. Helbgabalus ascf^ndcd the 
th rone at the age of fourteen! His short life is but a tis- ' 
vue of effeminacy, lust and extravagance. He married, 
in the small f>pace of four years, six wives, and divorced 
them all. He was so fond of the sex, that be carried his 
mother with him to the senate bou^e, and demanded that 
»he shoold always be present when matters of import- 
ai)ce were debated. He even went so far as to build a 
fsenate house for women,, with suitable orders, habits, and 
distinction*, of which his mother was made president. 
They met several times : all their «lebates turning upon 
the fRKhions of the day, and the different formalities to 
be used at giving and receiving visits. To these follies 
be added great cruelty and boundless prodigality ; so that 
be was heard to say^ that such dishes as were cheaply 
obtained were scarce worth eating. It is even said, he 
strove to foretell whot was ^o happen, by inspecting the 
entrails of young men sacrificed, and that he chose the 
most beautiful youths throughout Italy to be slain for 
that horrid purpose. 

However, his soldiers mutinying, as wa« now usual 
with them ; they followed him to his palace, pursuing 
him from apartment to apartment, till at last he was 
found 03ncealf;d in a privy. Having dragged him from 
theoce through the streets with roost bitter invectives, 
V 2 
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and having dispatched him, they attempted once more 
to Fiueeze his pampered body into a privy; but not^a- 
fily effeciinp; tbUs, they threw it into the Tiber, with 
heavy weights, that none might afterwards find or give 
it biiriat. This was the ignouiinious death of Helioj^ba- 
lus in the eighteenth year of his age, ai'ter a detestable 
reign of four years. 

IT r QT^ To him wicceeded Alexander, bi» consin 
A n ^'^>^' german ; who, williout opposition, being de- 
A. y. ^^^ cli*;-ed emperor, the senate, with their usual 
adalalion. w^re for conferring new titles upon him ; but 
he niodcBtly declined them all. To the most rigid Jus- 
tice he added tlie greatest humanity. He loved the good, 
and vtas a severe repp6ver of the lewd and infamous. 
His accomplishments were eqnal to his virtues. He was 
al^exceilent maihematician, geometrician, and musician ; 
he wag equally skilful in painting and j.c\ilplure: ami in 
poetry, few of his time could equal him. In short, such 
were his talents, and such the solidity of his judgment, 
that though but sixteen years of age, he wag consideretJ 
as a wise old man. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the Upper 
GeriToans, and other northern nations, began to pour 
down imtpense swarms of people upon the haore southern 
parts of the empire. They pa^ed the Rhine and the 
Danube with such fury, that all Italy wa» thrown into 
the most ext reme consternation . The emperor ever rca» 
dy to expose his person for the safety of his people, wade 
what levies be could, and. went in persoa to stefli tlie 
torrent, which he speedily effected. It was in the 
course of his successes against the enemy that he was cut 
oflf by a mutiny among his own soldiers. He died 
In the twenty- (linth year of his age, after aprosperoas 
reign of thirteen years and nine days. 
IT r <)88 ^® tumults ocr;^sioned by the death of 
A n 1.^5' Alexander being appeased, Maximin, who 
■ • ^' ^' had been the chief promoter of the sedition, 
was cliosen emperor. This extraordinary man, whofe 
character deserves particular attention, was born of very 
obscure parentage, bein§ the son of a poor herdsman of 
Thrace. In the beginning, he followed E^is father's hum- 
ble profession, and oi»ly exercised his personal coup»{;e 
against the robbers, who infested that part of the coun- 
try in which he lived. Soon after, his ambition increa- 
ing, he left hif poor employmeat, and enlirted in the H^'' 
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man army, wereht soon became remarkable forbis^p«f«| 
strength, difcipiine, and courage. This gigantic raanf 
was no l«58 than eight feet and an half high, be bad 
9. body tiiid ptrenglh corresponding to !«*! i^ize, being not 
less remarkable for <he magnitude tban tbe symmetry of 
his person: His wife's bracelet af>ually served him for a 
thumb ring; and his strength was so great that hfi wa» 
«.ble to draw a carnage which two oxen could not move. 
Me ionlfl strike out a horse's teeth with a blow of bia 
fi?t, and break its thigh bone with a kick. His diet was 
SIS extraordinary a? the rest of his endowments : he gen- 
erally ate forty pounds weight of flesh everyday, and 
«*rank six gnllons of wine, without committing any de- 
%^auch in either. WHh a frame so athletic, be was pos- 
sessed of a mind undaunted in danger, and nciihcr fear«» 
in^ nor regarding any roan. The first time he was raadp 
?:iTo\\ni was to the emperor ?everus, who was then ccle- 
Inrating games on the birth day of his son Geta. He 
«5'vercamo sixteen in rnnning, one Rft<>r tbc other; It« 
%\ien kept up with the emperor on horseback ; and. hav 
hr;; fatigned him in the course, he was oppo«ed to seven 
€>f the most active soldiers, and ovei*ca>ne fhera with the . 
greate.st ease From tlint time he was particularly noti- 
cedy jrnd taken into the emj>eror's body guard, and, by 
thf* usual gradation of preferment, came to the chief com- 
mand, equally rpmarkable for his simplicity, discipline, 
^rnd virtue; and, upon coming to the empire, 'he was 
fimr\il to be one of the groatest monsters of cruelty that 
fever dif';raced power: and fearful of nothing himself he 
seemed to sport with the terrors of all mankind. 
Hov,*ever. Iris rrnelties did not retard his milrtary ope- 
- rations, which were carried cm with a spirit becoming a 
|)?»tter monarcii. He overthrew the Germans in several 
Tjuttlfts, wasted nil their country with fire and sword 
fhr four hundred uhIps together, and set a resolution of 
fuhduirtg all the northeni nations as far as the ocean. 
In thesoes^peditions, in ordrr to atlacli the soldiers more 
firmly to him, he increased tbeir pay; and in e\try du- 
ty of the camp he himself took as much pains as the 
meancFt centinel in his army, shewing incredible courage 
pnd Hsfidiiity. In every engagement, wherever the con*' 
fiict was hott«st, Maximin v/?\!» always seen fighting there 
in p^^rsftn, and destroying all before him : for, being bred 
a barbarian, he considered it as his duty to combat ai a* 
oomraon soldier, while he coramanded as a general. 
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In ih^ rneoD time, hU cruetties had so alienated tiif 
Tnmdg of hi8 gubjecti*, that several conspirecieB were »• 
oretly aimed ngainst him. None of them, however, mc- 
ceedeil, till at last Uw own PoliHerii, being long harnuised 
by famine and fatigue, and hearing of revolt on every 
side, resolved to terminnie their calainitief by the tyraot^s 
death. Hit* great Ftrengtb* and his being always ameil, 
were at fiivt the principle motives to deter any from ds- 
wssinating him ; but at length, bavin;; made his guartls 
accorapiioes in their design, they ro^ upon him while be 
Fiept at noon in hi8 tent, and »iew both luni and his mn, 
whom he had made hitt partner in the empire, without 
any opposition. Thus died this most remarlrable man, 
after an usorpation of abirut tliree years, and in the six- 
ty fifth year of his age. His assiduity when in humbis 
station, and his ornelty when in power, serve very well 
to evince that there are some men whose virtues are fit- 
ted for obscurity, as there are others who only shew 
tliemselves great when placed in an eicaited. station. 
XT -C 991 '^^® tyrant being dead, and bis body 
AD 238* ^^"^f^^vn to. dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus 

' and Balbinus continued for some time empe- 

rors without opposition. 

But dilfcring among themselves, the pr8?torian soldiery, 
who were the enemies of both, set upon tliem in tbcir 
palace, at a time when their guards were amused with 
seeing the Capitoline games, and dragging them from 
the palace towards the camp, slew tliem both, leaving 
their dead bodies in the sti'eets as a dreadful instance of 
their sedition. 

IT C. 991 ^" *^® midst of this sedition, as the rauti- 
*' -r^* 2«g* neers were proceeding along, they by acci- 

* ' * dent met .Gordian, the grandson of Iiim who 
was slain in Africa, whom they declared emperor on th(f 
spot. This prince was but sixteen years old when he 
began his reign ; but his virtues seemed to compensate 
for his want of experi<>nce. His principal aim» were to 
unite the opposing members of the govemnient, and to 
reconcile the soldiers and citizens to each other. 

The army, however, began as usual to murmur, and 
their complaints wei-e artfully fomented by Philip, an 
Arabian, wbo was pratorian prefect. Things then p ro- 
ceeding from bad to worse, Philip was at first made equal 
in the command of the empire; shortly after, he was 
invested with the sple power; asd at length, finding 
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fiimf^eircapable of perpetrating bis long md^itatcd cruel- 
ty, Gorrfiftn was, by his order« slain in the twenty-second 
year of his«ge, after* successful reign ofn'jarsix years. 
IT C "^M Pbiiip, having thus murdered hiii henefac* 
a! d' 243* ^^* ^** ^^* fortunate a§ to be immediately 
acknowleiiged emperor by the army. Upon 
hi<« exaltation, be associated his son, a boy of six yearn 
of age, as his partner in the empire ; and, in order to se« 
core his power at home, made peace with the Persians, 
and marched his army towards Rome. However, the 
army revolting in favour of Decius his general, and set* 
ting vi(»kntiy upon him, one of the oentineis, at a blow, 
cut off his head, -or rather cleaved it asunder, «eperating 
tb6 under jaw from the upper. He died in the forty- fifth 
year of bis age, after a reign of aboot live years, Decius 
being oniversaNy declared as bis successor, 
U C 1001 The activity and wisdom of DediMgeera* 
A* D tkS *** '° ^™*^ measure to «top the hastening de- 

* ' . * cline of the Roman empire. The senate 
teemed to think so highly of his fnerits, that they voted 
him not inferior to Trajan; and indeed he seemed in 
every instance to consult their dignity in particular, and 
the welfare of all the inferior ranks of the people. 

But no virtnes could now prevent the approaching 
downfai of the state: the obstinate disputes between the 
Pagans and the Christians within tiie empire, and the 
unceasing irruptions of barbarous nations from without, 
enft^bled it beyond the power of remedy. He was kill- 
ed in an ambuscade of the enemy, in the fiftieth- year of 
liis age, after a short reign of two years and six months* 
IT C lOOi. ^«'l"8, who bad betrayed the Roman ar- 
a' D 251 ™y* ***^ addrrss enough to get himself de- 
' * dared emperor by that part of it which sur- 

tived the defeat; he was forty-Ove years old when he 
began to reign, and was descended from an honourable 
family in Rome. He was the first who bought a dis* 
honourable peace from the enemies of the state, agree- 
ing to pay a considerable annual tribute to the OotbF, 
whom it was bis duty to repress. 

He was regardless of every national calamity, and lost 
to debauch and sensiuUty. The Pagans were allowed a 
power of persecuting the Christians through all parts of 
the «tate. These calamities were succeeded by a pesti- 
lence from Heaven, ibat seemed to bavew in genera), 
tpread over every part of the eaKh, and which coAtinUf 
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«fl raging for seveMi year^^ in an unheard of mimnef f 
and till tbeiie by a civil war which followed shortly after, 
between Gallus and his general /EmUianus, who. having 
gained n victory over the Goths, waft proclaimed empe- 
ror by hin conquering ^rmy. Galium hearing tbis« soon 
roused fmm the intdxieation of pleasure, and prepared 
to oppose his dangerous rival ; he, with his Fon, were 
•lain by .T^mi litmus in a battle fought in Mesia. Hia 
death was merited, and his vices were such as to deserve 
the detestation of postertly. He died in the forty-se- 
venth year of his age, a&er an unhappy reign of two 
3rears and four months, in which th« empii-e suffered ia** 
(ixpressible calamities. 
•J ^ jjwjg The senate refused to acknoirledge the 

V* D *2'5S' ^^^•''^^ ^^ iEmilianos ; and an array that 
^* was stationed near the Alps, chose Valerian, 

their own conmiander. to succeed to the throne, who set 
about reforming the state, with a spirit that seemed to 
ipark a good mind a^d unabated vigour. ]3ut reformat 
tion was then grown almost impracticable. The Per-* 
fians, under their king Sapor; Invaded ^yria, and, com- 
ing into Mesopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian 
Srisoner, as he was mnkin-g preparations to oppose them* 
To thing could exceed the indignities, as welt as the cru- 
elties which were pri)ctised upon this unhappy monarch 
thus fallen into the bands of his enemies. J^apor, we are 
told, always used him ns a ; fo«)tstool for mounting his 
horse; he added the bitterness of ridicule to Ivis insults, 
and usually observed, ** that an attitude like that to 
•' which Valerian was reduced was the best statue that 
** cnuM be erected in honour of his victo^5^•' This hor- 
rid life of insult and sufferance continued for seven years, 
and was at length terminated by the cruel Persian's com- 
niantlin}; his pris»ner's eves to be, plucked out, and after- 
wards cau^ing him to he Hayed alive- 
U C 101'' Valerian being taken prisoner, as hatb been 
A* D <r>rQ* just mentioned. Galienushis son, promising; 
' ^^ * to revenge the insult, was cho«en emperor, 
being then alwnt forty one years old. However, be soon 
diccovrred that he sougiit rather the splendours than tho 
toils of empire ; for, after having overthrown Ingenus, 
a commander in Pannonia, wiio had assumed the title of 
emperor, he sat down, as if fatigued with conquest, and 
§ave himself up to ease and hixury. 

It was at this time that no less than thirty pretenders 
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%•('€]« seen conteoUing with each other for the dominion 
of the state, and addf ng the calamities of civil war to the 
rest of the misfortunes of thi^s devoted empire. These 
are generally known in history by the name of the '1 hir* 
ly tyrants. 

In this general calamity^ Galionu!), though at first 
seemingly insensible^' was at length obliged, for his own 
private security, to take the iit^ld, and led an army to 
besiege the city of Milan, which had been taken by one 
of tfte thirty usurping ty^nts. It was there he \ras 
hlain by bis own soldiers ; Martian, one of his generals, 
baving conspired against him* 

IT C iCPi f'^*vius Claudius being nominated to suc- 
A "D 26"* ^'***'* ^^ ^^* joyfully accepted by all orders 
A. u, ZQo. ^j. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^.^1^ confiniied by the 

senate and the people. We are not stiJQficiently assured 
f)fth»s emperor^K lineage and country, i^ome affirm that 
he was born in IXalraaiia, and descended ffom an ancient 
family there ; others assert that he was a Trojan, and 
«>tbei*s strM, that he was 5on to the emperor Gordian. 
But whatever might have been his descent, hii? merits- 
were by no means doubtful. He wa4 a man of great vai* 
our and conduct, having performed the most excellent 
services ai;ainst the Goth>, who bad long continued to 
make their irruptions into the empii-e ; but on his march 
against that barbarous people, ad he approached nea^ 
the city of Slrmium, in Pannonia, he wa« seized with a 
pestilential fever, of which he died in a few days, to the 
great regret of his subjects, and the irreparable loss of 
the Homan empire. 

IT C 1023 ^pon the death of Claudius^- Aurelian 
a' li ''to' ^^^ universally acknowledged by all the 
* ** * (States of the empire, and assumed the com« 
mand with a greater share of power than his predeces- 
sors had enjoyed for some time before. This active mon- 
arch was born of mean and obscure parentage in Dncia, 
And wa» about fifty-five years old at the |ime of his com- 
ing to the tbrone. He had spent the early part of his 
life in the army, and had risen through all the grada- 
tions of military duty. He was of unshaken courage and 
amazing strength; he in one single engagement -killed 
forty of the enemy with bis own hand, and above nine 
hundred at several different times. In fhort, his valour 
and expedition were such, that he was compared to Ju- 
liuif Cffisar, and in fact only wanted mildoM^ ^nd deiucn* 
cy to be every way his e<^ual^ 
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Among the nuinber of those wIk) were compelled to 
sabmit to his power, we may reckon the ffinioiis Zenobia^ 
queen of Palmyra. He subdued her country, destroyed 
ner city, and took lier prisoner. Looginus, the eelebra* 
ted critic,-who was secretary to the queen, was. by A.u- 
relian's order put to death. Zenobia was res«*rved to 
grace his triumph, and afterwards allotted ducb lands, and 
such an income, as servetl to maintain her in almost her 
former splendour. 

His severities at last were the eause of bis destruction. 
Mofiesteus, his principal secretary, havin{; been tbf«at4^D> 
ed by him for some fault which fie bad committed, iorn> 
ed a conspiracy againH him ; and a^ the emperor passed 
with a smaU guard from UracJea in Thraee towards By- 
Kantiura, the conspirators set upon him at once, and stew 
him with very small resistance. He was slain in tha 
sixtieth, or, as some say, the sixty-third year of his age, 
after a very active reign of almost five years. . 
U C 102" '^^^r ^^^ tii^® ^^6 senate made dioioe 
A D 275* ^^ Tapilus, a man of great merit, and n© 
* way amiHtiou* of the honours that were o& 
fered him, being at that time seventy-live years old. 

A raign begun with much moderation and justice only 
wanted continuance to have made the empire happy ; 
but after enjoying the empire about -six nionths, he died 
of a fever, in his march to oppose the Persians and Scy* • 
thians, who had invaded the eastern parttt}f the empire. 

During this short period, the senate fleeme<l to have a 
large share of authority ; and the historians of the times 
are one and all liberal of their prai<4e« to such emperors 
as were thus willing to divide their power. 

Upon tile death of Tacitus, the wiiole army, aji if by 
common consent, cried out that Probus ((hould be empe- 
ror. He was forty-four years old when he ascended the 
throne ; wat* hmm of noble parentage at Firrainium in 
Pannonia, and bred up a soldier tVom his youth. He 
began early to distinguish himself fpr his <ii«c(plin«» nnd 
^ valonri being frequently the first man ilmt, in heMegin; 
towns, scaled the walls, or that burst into the enemy's 
camp. He was equally remarkable for sin^^le combat^ 
and saving the lives of many eminent citizens ; nor were 
hh activity and courage, when electe<l to tii« eiuf»ir«?, 
less aj'finrent than in hit private station, livery year 
now produced only new ciiiauiiiies to the wnpipft, and 
ftesh lo upiiuu» on every side, tbreateMdd univer^ttl fh;i«- 



laUon: perhapt, at this ti»e^ no WiUtiie», excepting 
thotteof Pr jbiiSi were capable of oppoiing tu«h united 
mvasions. 

Jlowever, In the. end, bit own mutinous soldiers^ tak* 
ing their opportunity, as be was marching into Greece, ~ 
set upon and slew him, after ■ he had reigned six yean 
aod four months with general approbation. 
IT C 1035 Clarus, who waspraetonan prsefectto the 
a" D 282* ^•^•**<^ emperor, was chosen by the armjr 
* to succeed him; and be, to strengthen hii 
aoihority, united his two sons, Carenos and Numerian, 
with him in command ; the former of whom waaas muek 
sullied by his vices, as the younger was remarkable for 
his virtues, modesty^ and courage. Cams was shortly 
after his exaltation struck dead by ligbtniag in bis tent, 
with many others thut were round him. 

Numerian, the youngest son, who accompanied hia 
father in this expedition, was inconsolable for his death, 
and brought such a disorder upon his eyes with weeping, 
that he was obliged to be carried along with the army, 
shut up in a close litter. The peculiarity of his situa- 
tion, after some time, excited the ambKion of Asper, 
his father-in-law, who supposed that he could now, with* 
out 'any ereat danger, aim at the empire himself. Ha 
therefore hired a idereenary villianto murder the empe- 
ror 10 his litter » ami the better to conceal the fact, gave 
out tliat he was still alive, but unable to endure the 
light. The oflfensiveeess of his smell, however, at length 
discovered the treachery, and excited an universal up« 
roar throughout the whole army. In the midst of this 
tumult, Dioclesian, one of the most noted commanders of 
his time* was chosen emperor, and with his own hand 
slew Asper ; having thus, as it is said, fulfilled a pro- 
phecy, which had said that Dioclesian should be emperor 
after be had slain a Boar. 

Carinus, the remaining son, did not long survive hia 
father and brother. 

U C lOdT Sr ^>^^'^'* ^^^ ^ person of mean birth, 
A D 28A^ ^^'^^ supposed to be, according to some, 
' * 'the son of a scrivener ; and of a slave, ac- 
eordJng to others. He received his name from Dioclea, 
the town in which he Was born, being forty >ear8 old 
when he was elected to the empire. He owed hU exalta- 
ation entirely to his merit, having passed throuk;b all the 
gradations of office with sagacity, courage, and success. 
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In his tine, the noithern bi^, an H xnMttSM^'povt^ 
ed down their iwarrafl of bartwriant upon the Rooatt 
empire. Ever at war with the Romanf, they isroed, 
when the armies Chat were to suppress their invasioni 
were called awav ; and, npon their retam, they as sad* 
denly withdrew Into their cold, barren, and inaccessible 
retreats^ vhlch only themselves centd endore. In this 
manner the ficythiaos, GotJis, fiarmattans, AJani, Carsii^ 
and Qnadi« came down in incredible Rumhers, while ev« 
ery defeat seemed bnt to increase their strength and per- 
severance. After gaining manv victories over these and 
in the midst of his trinnipfas, Dfoclesian stnd Maximian; 
his partner in the empire, surprised the world by resign* 
ing their dignities on the same day, and both retiring in* 
to private stations* In this contented manner Diociesi- 
an lived some time, and at last died, either by poison or 
madness*' but this is anoertaln. His reien which eontin* 
ued twenty years, was active and useful ; and hjs au* 
thority, which was tinctured with severity, was weti 
adapted to the depraved state of morals at that time. 
U C 1057 ^^f*^° ^^ res^natbn of the two emperors 
A D* 504* ^^ ^^^ Ciesari, whom they had before eho- 
■^* • * sen, were Universally acknowledged as their 
successors, namely, ConstantiUs Chlonts, who was so 
called from the paleness of his complexion, being virtu- 
ous, valiant, and merciftil; and Galerias, who was bravei 
i>ut brutal, incontinent, and crueL As there was such a 
disparity in their teinpcrsy they readily agreed, upon 
coming into fuU power, to divide the empire, Constanti* 
us being appointed to govern the western partsi 

Constantius died in Britain, appointing Ck>nstantine 
bis son as his successor. Oalerins was seized with a 
very extraordinary disorder in his privates, which baffled 
all the skill of his physicians, and carried him off, after he 
had languished in torments for neaf the space of a year. 
XJ C. 1064 Constantino, afterwards sornamed the 
a' d' Sii ^^^^« ^^^ ^^^ competitors at fin>t for the 
' ' throne. Among thfe rest was Maxentlus, 
who was at that time in possession of Rome and a sted- 
fast asi^erter of Paganism* tt wasin Constan tine's march 
against that usurper that we are assured he was convert- 
ed to Christianity by a very extraordinary appearanoe. 
One evening, as we are toM, the army being upon its 
march towards Koine, Coostantine was taken up wKh 
various considerations upon the &te of suhlupary things. 
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msid the dangers of hieapproachiDg ei^tediiioB ; flensibl* 
of hit OWQ IncapaGity to succeeu withoal diviue assts* 
tAoue, he emplc^'ed his meditaUous upon the opiaione 
that were chiefly agitated among maqkiiid, and sent up 
qiaculatkms to Heavan to ioapire him with wisdom to 
cbiise the path to pursue. It was theo, as the sun was 
declining, that there suddenly appeared a pillar of light 
in the iniiTenSi in the fiEishioa of a eross, with this in- 
scription, Jm Ihit overcome), bo extraordinary an appear- 
ance did npt foil to create astonishment boih in the em* 
peror fnd his whole army, who considered it as their va« 
rious disposltioas led them to believe. 1 hose who were 
Attached to Pi^anismy prompted by her auspices, pro* 
pounced it to be a most inauspicious omen, portending 
the most unfortunate events; but it made a different 
impression on the emperor's mind, who, as the account 
goes, was farther encouraged by visions the same night* 
fie therefore, the day following, caused a royal standard 
to be made»liJ|e that which he had seen in ikie heavens, and 
oommanded it to be carried before him in his wars^ as an 
ensign of victory and celestial protection. Alter this ho 
consulted with severai of the principal teachers of Chris* 
^anity^ and made a publiq avowal of that sacred per* 
eiiasion. 

Constaatine having thus attached his soldiers to' his 
interest, who were most of the Christian persuasion, lost 
no time in entering Italy with ninety thousand foot, and 
eight thousand horse, and soon advanced almost to the 
very* gates of Home. Mai^entius advanced fn>m the ci- 
tv with an army of an hundred and seventy thousand 
foot* and eighteen thousand horse. The engagement 
was for some time fierce and bloody, till his cavalry be- 
ing routed, victory declared upon the sida of his oppo- 
nent: and he lumself was drowned in his flight, by the 
breaking down of a bridge* as he aUempted to cross the 
Tiber. 

Constantioe, ip consequence of this victory, entering 
the city, disclaimed all praises which the senate and peo- 
ple were ready to oflfer, ascribing his success to a superi* 
or power. Ee eiren caused the nrose, which he was said 
|o have seen in the heavens, to be placed at the right of 
ail his statues, with this inscription, ** That under the in- 
^* fluence of that victorious cross, Constaatine had deliv- 
*' ered the citv from the yoke of tyrannical power ; and 
*^ had restored the senate and poopjgj^fc^mak to their 
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^ ancieDi authority.^ He ai%erw)iH« ordaiaed,- that no 
criminal dhoukl for the future wStr death by the eroM, 
whieb had formeFly been the most usual M'ay of pooiflh* 
iDg tiavei eoovicted of capital offencoti. Edictf) were 
toon after isned, decfaring, that the - Christians should 
be eawd from aH their grievances, and reteived into pia- 
oesof trust and authority. 

Things continued in this state for some time, ConsUn^ 
tine contributing what was in his power to the interest 
of religion, and the revival of learning, which had long 
been upon the decline, and was almost wholly extinct in 
the empire. But in the midst of these assiduities, the 
peace of the empire was again disturbed hy the prepara* 
lions of Maximin, who governed in the ^st, and who, 
desirous of a full participation of power, marched against 
liicinius with a very numerous army. In consequence 
of this step, after many convicts, a general engagement 
ensued, in which Maximin. suffered a total defeat ; many 
of his troops were cut to pieces, and those that survived 
submitted to the conqueror. Having, however, escaped 
the general cumage, he once more put himself at the 
head o'r another army, resolving to try the fortune of the 
field *, but his death prevented the design. As he died 
by a very extraordinary kind of madness, the chrisstlans, 
of whom he was the declared enemy,, did not fail to as- 
cribe his end to a judgment from heaven ; hot this' was 
tlie age in whidi false judgmeats and false ' miracles 
made up the bulk of uninstructive bii<tory. 

Constantino and Licinius thus remaining undisputed 
possessors and partners in the empire, all things promis- 
ed a peaceable continuance, of friendship and power. 
However, it was soon found that the same ambition that 
aimed after a part, would be content with nothing le» 
than the whole. Pagan writers ascribe the rupture be- 
tween these two potentates to Constantine ; while the 
Christians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to Li- 
cinius. Both sides exerted all their power to make op- 
position, and, at the head of very formidable armies, 
came to an engagement near Cyba1is« in Pannonia. 
Constantine, previous to the hattle, in the midist of his 
Christian hinbops, begged the assistonce of Heaven; 
while Licinius, with equai.Keal, called upon the Pagan 
priests to tntercede with th^ gods In hiii favour. The suc- 
eess was on the side of truth. Constantine, after an oh- 
sfeinate reftistance, became victorious, took the enemy's 
camp, and after some time compelled Licinius to sua for 
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$, truce, wiiicb was agreod u]Km. But tbtfl was of loo long' 
coiiUnuaoce ; for eooB after, the war breaking out afreeb, 
and tbe rivals coining once Bi<^re to a general engage- 
nient, it proved decisive. Lieiniua wafl entirely defeai> 
ed and pursued by Constantine into Nicomedia, where 
he surrendered faimseif up to the vietor,' having first ob- 
tained an oath that bit life shol!iid be q^red, ami that be 
should be permitted to pass the remainder of his days in 
retirement, 'ibis, however, Constantine, shortly after 
broke ; for, either fearing bis designs, or finding him act- 
ually engaged \n, tnA conspiracies, lie eoromandcd him 
to be put to death, together with Martian bis genera!, 
who some time before had been created Cesar. 

Constantine, being thus sole monarch of the empire, 
resolved to estabitsh-Cbristiaiitty on so sure a basis thai 
no new revolutions should shake it% He commanded 
that in all the provinces of tlie empire, the orders of Uie 
liishops should be exaG|}y obeyed. Ui» ijalled ak» a ge»v 
eral council of these, in order to irepress the heresies that ' 
^ad already crept into the cjiurch, particularly that of 
AriuSk l^o this place repaired about iibree hundred and 
eighteen bi^ps, besides a multitude of presbyters and 
deacons, together with the emperor himseif> who all, ex* 
oept about seventeen, concurred in condemning the te« 
nets of Arius ; and this lieresiarob, with his associates, 
was banished- into a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus restored universal trt^quiiity tip the eni* 
pf re, he was not Able to ward off the ealamities of a more 
domestic nature. As- the wretched histories of this peri- 
od are entirely at variance with e|w^ other,. It is not ea- 
sy to tell the nmiires which induced l^im to put hiai wife 
f austa, and his son Crispus to death* Tlie most plausi- 
ble account is thta: Fausta, the empress, who was a wo- 
man of great beauty, but of extravagant desires* Itad' 
long, though secretly, loved Crispus^ Constantine** boa 
by a former wife. 8{» had tried every art to inspire thia 
youth with a mutual passionr; aiid, finding her more di»- 
tant efforts inejfiratual, Imd even the confidence to tpake 
him an open tonfession of her desires* This produced an - 
explanation %vhich wa»fiital to botlk Crispua received hfc 
addresses with detestation, and siw» to be revenged^ ac- 
•used bim to the emperar. Constantine, fired at once 
with jealousy and rage, ordered htm to die without an 
hearing: nor did his innoceiice appear till it was too late 
!•» radiessi The only yepacatloat therefore, that re- 
w % 
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matned, wa0 putting Faasta, tlie wick^ inHnoment of 
bis former cruelty, to death ; which was accordtn^y cTt* 
ccated upon her^ together with aome others who had beetz 
accomplioes Ir her falsehof)d and treachery. 

But it is supposed, that all the good he did was Dot 
etfual to reeompence the evil the empire suftatned by his 
transferring the seat of it from Rome to Bysantium, or 
C^nnantinople, as it was afterwards called. W>hatever 
might have been the reasons which induced him to this 
undertaking, whether it was because he was ofifended at 
some affronts he liad received at Rome, or that ht sup- 
posed Constantinople more in the centre of the ifempire, 
or that he thought the eastern parts more required his 
presence, experience has Fhewii that they were all weak 
and groundless. - The empire had long before been in a 
most declining state ; but this, in a great measure, gave 
precipitation jU) its downfel. After this, it never resu- 
med its former sj^lendour, but, like a flower transplanted 
into a foreign «Ume, languished by degrees, and^t length 
funk into nothing. 

His llrst design was to Innfd a ctiy iivhich he might 
make the capital of the world-; and for this purpose he 
made choice of a situation at Chaicedon, in Asia Minor; 
but we are told, that, 4n laying out ifae ground plan, an 
esagle caught up the line, and flew with it ovet to By* 
zantium, a city which lay upon the opposite side of the 
Bospborus. Here, therefore, it was thought expedient 
to fix the seat ot empire ; and indeed nature ^seemed to 
Iiave formed it with all the conveniencies and all the 
beauties which might induce power to owke It the seat 
of residence. It was situated on a plain that rose gently 
from tlie water ; it commanded 4hat stretgbt which unites 
the Mediterranean with the Euxine sea, and was Tar- 
nished with all the advantages w-hleh the most indulgent 
climate could bestow. This ctty, t£efefore, he beontified 
17 r lOSi. ^*^^ ^^'^ ^^^ magnificent ediSces; he divi» 
A* D S30 ^^^ ** ^^^^ fourteen regions ; built a capito), 

* 'an ampitbeiltre, many churches, and other 

public works^ and having thus rendered it eqaai to the 
raagnificence of his idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn 
manner to the Ood of martyrs ; and in about two years 
after repaiivd thither with his whole court. 

This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire t the inhabitants of 
Rome, though with reluctance submitted^toblhe change; 

' ■• DigitizecT by VJVJvjy iCr ** ' 
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nor was .there for two or thvee years any dislwrbance.in 
the 8tajte,;UpUl at length Ihe Ooths finding that the Ro* 
nianB bad withdrawn all their garrifioiM along the Dan* 
nbe, renewed (heir inroads, and ravaged the 4X>.iintry 
with unheard of .cruelty. Confitantine, ihoweTer, soon ■ 
represt their incursions, and no straitened them, thjit near 
an hundred thousand of their «uaiber perished by colU 
and hunger. 

Another great error ascribed to him is the dividing 
the empire among his sons* Constantine, the emr^eror'a 
eldest #00, comrqanded in Gaul and the western provin* 
ces; Constantius, his sncond. governed Africa and Illyri* 
oum ; and Constans« the youugest, ruled in Italy. Thif 
division of the empire stiil farther contributed to its 
downfal; for the united strength of tha state being >no 
longer brought to suppress in v|i^ca><the berbaj*iansXought 
with si^perior njumbers. and fonquered at laf^^ thoMgh of* 
ten defeated. Constantine was about sixty years old, 
and had /eigned above thirty, when he found his health 
i^gan to decline- His disoixler, wbioh was an ague, in« 
creasing, he went to Nicomedia, where finding himself 
-without hopes of a recovery, he caused himself to be 
baptized ; ttnd baying soon after received the sacrament 
he expireil after a memorabl|B find active reign of alpsoet 
ibirty-two years. 

CHAP. XXV. 

^ (lit degirudion of the Ko^kn Eufirv tifler Ihe 
death of Constantine^ and ihe events which hastened 
its catastrophe. - 

FROM this dreary period the recovery of the empire 
was become desperate ; no wisdom could obviate its de- 
cadence, no eoiiraire oppose the evils that sovromided it 
on every side. Were we to enter into a detail o^oerOi- 
!ng the characters of the princes of those times. t$ ^ho^I 
be rather of the conquerors, not the conqucaed : of tbof a 
Gothic chiefs wh# led a more vartoous and more coura- 
geous people to the conquest of nations corrupted by vice 
and enervated by luxury. 

These barbarians were as first unknown to the Hu- 
mans* and for some time after had been only incommo(|i« 
ous to them. But they were now become formidable 
and arose in aucb numbers that the earth seemed to pro- 
duce aaew race of uiaakiad t* covpiete (ke eaipire'a de8». 
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traction. They had been increasing in their liideoBsJeseiU 
omidft regionit frigbtfiH H-ith eternal mowfi, and had long 
only waite<i the opportunity of coming down into a more 
iavourabte climate^ Again«t nich an enemy no courage 
eoald avail, nor abilities be succeBsfol ; a victory only 
«itt off.numbers without' an habitation and a name, 6ooa 
to be succeeded by others equally defperate and obscure. 

The emperors who had to contend with this people 
were most of them furnished neither with courage nor 
conduct to oppose Their residence in A^ia seemed to 
enervate Hheir miners, and produced a desire m them 
to be aflored like the monarch^) nf the ttast. vSunk in 
foftfiess, they shewed themselves with less fre<{iien<^ to 
the soldiers ; they became more indolent, foncSer of do- 
mestic pleasures, apd more i^bstract froni the empire. 
Constan^tius, who reigned thirty-eight years, was weak, 
timid, and unf*uccesf>ful ; governed by his eun|pchs and hi$ 
'Wives, and untit to prop the falling empire. Julian, his 
successor, surnamed the apostate, ui)on account of his re- 
lapsing into Paganism, was potwitbstanding a v«ry good 
and a very valiant prince. He, by his wisdom. cotidbct» 
ilTid economy, chased the barbarians, that had taken fifty 
towns upon the Rhine, out of their new settlementf ; and 
his name was a terror to them during his reign, which 
pasted but two years. Jovian and Valentiniaii had vii>- 
tue and strength Mitficient to preserve tl^e empire from 
Immediately ialiing under its enemies. No prince saw 
the necessity of restoring the ancient plan of the empifQ 
more than Valentinian ; the former emperor^ had drain- 
ed away all the frontier garrisons, merely to strengthen 
their own power at home ; but his wholejfife was employ- 
ed in fprtitying the banks of the Rhine, making levies, 
raiding castles, placuig troops in propf^r stations, and 
furnishiug them with subsistence for then^ support ; l-ut 
an event that no human prudence ^nid fore^e, 
brought up a new enemy to assist in the universal des" 
tiuction. 

That tract of land which lies between th* Pftulus Maso- 
is, the mountains of Caucasus and the Caspian sea, was 
inhabited by a numerous savage people that w«nthy the 
same of the Huns and Alianes. Their soil was fertile, 
and the inhabitants fond of robbery and plunder. As 
they imagined it impracticable; to cro^s the Palus Majo- 
its, they were {^together iinaoqiiaintetl wHh the Romans, 
So that tliey reoiained confined withia the Hmiti their %• 
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norance bad asgigned tbera, vvhi(e other nations p1andejr« 
ed with siecuriiir U has been ^bejoptifiion of mmuc* that 
the snipe which w9jf railed dowji by ifie current of th« 
Taualsfaad by ilegrecH formed a kind of incrustation on 
the surface of the C imusrian Boftpborus, over which 
those people are supposed to have passed. Others relate 
that two young Scythians being in lull pursuit of an heif* 
er, thft terrified creature swam over an arm of the sea, 
and the youths immediately following her, fdund them« 
•elves in a new world upon the opposite shore. Upon 
their return, they did not fall to relate the wonders of 
the stranee lands and countries which they had discov 
ered. iJpon their information, an innumerable body of 
Huns passed those streigbts; and meeting first with tfas 
Goths^ made that people Q^ before them. The Gothii, in 
consterna^on, presented themiiplves on the banJcsof the 
Danube ; ;and with a suppliant air, .entreated the Ro- 
mans to allow jthem a place of refuge. This tbey easily 
obtained /rom Valens, who assigned them several' por> 
Uons of Jand in i hntce, but left them deirtitute of all 
needful supplies. Stimulated therefore by hunger and 
resentment, H^iey soon ^fter rose against their protectors; 
and in a dreadful engflgemeot, \vnich was fought near 
Adrianople, they destroyed Faluns himself, and i\M 
greatest part of bis army. 

It was in this manner .the ^oman armies grew weak- 
er ; so that the emperors, finding it difficult at last to 
raise lovies in the provinces, were obliged to hire one 
body of barbarians to oppose another. This expedient 
had its use in circumstances of immediate danger ; but 
when that was over, the Romans tound it was as difficult 
to rid themselves of their new allies as of their former 
enemies. 1 bos the empire wRb not ruined by any partic* 
ular iuvaiiion but sunk gradually under the weight of 
several attacks' made upon it on every side. Wlien the 
barbarians had wasted one province those who succeed- 
ed the first spoilers proceeded on to another, i heir de- 
vaftatiuns were at first limited to Thrace, Mysia, and 
PannooiH; but when these countries were muied, they 
dertmyed Macedonia, 'Hiessaty, and Greere : and from 
tbeuce they expatriated to Norcium. The empire was 
in this manner continually shrinking, and Italy at last 
became the frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius in some mea* 
sure retarded the destruction that had begun in the tlm^ 
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of Valeas; but, upon his death, the enemy beeune irrs* 
fistiblti. A large body of Gotin had been caHed in to 
aftti.n the rrgular forces of the empire, under the oom- 
nmnd df Alaric, their king; bot wimt wai bfoaght la to 
liop the unitersal decline, proved the motft mortri stab 
to it» security. This Gothic prinee, urbo Is r^retented 
as brave, impetuous, and enterprttiiig, perceit'ing tbie 
weakness of the state, and how fittfe ArcftdSus and Mo* 
norlaff, the sneoesjiors of llieodosius, were able to iecmrtf 
it ; being instigated alsu i^ili fttrther hy the artifloes of 
one Riisiness, who had deigns upon the throne bimseif: 
this warlike prince, 1 say, potting hhnseTf at the head of 
his barbarous forces, declared war against his emph>y« 
ers, and fought the armies of the empire for some year* 
with various success. Hi>wever, in proportion as his 
troopi. were cut oflf, he received new supplies from hi* 
native forests; and- at length putting his mighty designs 
In execution, passed the Alps, and poured down like a 
.torrent among the fruitful vallies of Italy. This charm- 
ing region had long been the seat of indolence and fto^ 
«uhI delight : its fields were now tnrned into gardeng of 
pVeasare, that only served to enervate the posseMors, 
from having once been a nursery of military strength 
that furnished soldiers for the oonfj^aest of mlmkiad. 
Tb«$ timid inhabitants therefere beheld ivith terror a 
dreadful enemy ravaging in the midst of their country, 
while their wreteheii emperor Honorius, who wa^ ibeii 
in Ravenna, still only seemed resolved to keep up hit 
dignity, and to refuse any accommodation. But the in- 
habitants of Home feH the calamities of the times with 
double aggravation. This great city, that had long eat 
as mistress of the world, now saw herself besieged by an 
array of fierce iftad terrible barbarians ; and being crowd- 
ed wit^ inhabitants, it was i«educed, by the extremes of 
?estil(^nce and famine, to a most deplorable situation* 
n this extremity, the senate dispatched their ambassa- 
dors to AiaFic,desiring,him either to mrant them peace up- 
on reasonable terms, or toglve them leave to light it with 
him in the open field. To this message, however, the 
Gothic monarch only replied, with a burst of laughter, 
*> that thick grass was easier cut than thin ;'^ Implying, 
that their troops, when cooped up within the narrow 
compass of the city, would be more eanly overcome than 
when drawn outin erder of battle. When tbey o«me 
. to debate about a peace, he deman^jd^ their riches 
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aod all their slaves. When he was askeil, <* what then 
•* he wouM leare th«m ?" he sternly replied, ** their Hves.*^ 
These were hard coDilitions for such a celebrated city to 
accept; but, compefled by the necessity of the times, 
they raised an Immense treasure, both by taxation and : 
stripping the ' heathen temples, And ^us at length 
bought off their fierce InTaders. Bat this Was but a tem« 
porary removal of their calamity ; for Alaric now find- 
ing tbat he nug^t become master of Rorne whenever he 
thought proper, returned with his army a short time af- 
ter ; pressed it more closely than he had done before^ 
U C \\&% ^"^ ^^ lasti|ek \i\ bat whether by force 
V • by ]??* or strttagertf w%dt %reed among historiani. 
A. 1/. 4i». .j^yj, ^^^ ^.j^y^ ^jjjgjj forages had plunder- 
ed th# rest of the world; and enriched herself with th« 
spoils of mankind, now felt in turn the sad reverse of for« 
tunef altd sufDsred ail that baiH^arity could inflict, or pa- 
tience endtrre. The soldiers had free liberty to pillage 
all plaoes eiccept the Christian churches; and, in the 
midst of this horrid desolation, so great was the rever- 
ence of these barbarians for our holy religion, that tha 
Pagan Romans found safety in applying to those of thfe 
christian persaiksion for protection. Ihis dreadful de* 
vastation continued for three days; and unspeakable 
were the precious monuments, both of art and learoiug, 
that snnk under the fury of the conquerors. However, 
there were still numberless traces of the city's former 
greatness; so that this capture seemed rather a correc- 
tion than a total overthrow. 

But the Gothic conf^uerors of the West, though they 
had suffeced Kome to survive its fii*st capture, now found 
how easy it was to become masters of it upon any other 
occasion. The extent of its wail had in fact made it al- . 
most impracticable for the inhabitants to defend! hem; 
and as It was situated in a plain, it might be stormed 
without much difficulty. Besides this, no succours were 
to be expected from without; for the number of the peo- 
ple was so extremely diminished, that the emperors were 
obliged to retire to Ravenna, a place so fortified by na- 
ture that they could be safe without the asslHtance of an ' 
' army. What Alaric therefore spared, Oesneric, kinj; of 
the Vandals, not long after contributed to destroy: hii 
merciless soldiers, for fourteen days together, ravaged 
with implacable fury, in the midst of that venerable place. 
Neither private dwalUngc aor publif buildings, m^er 
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fex, nor age, nor religion, were tbe leatt protecUw^ 
against their lust or avarice. k 

The capital of the empire beinj^ tbuii ransacked sever- ] 
at times, and Italy overrun by barbarous invaders under 
various denoniinaiion«, from the reatotest skirts of £u« i 
rope, the western emi^rors for sonie time continued to | 
bold the title witht>ut the power of royalty. Hooorias 
lived till be saw himself stripped of the greatest part of i 
ills dominions. h\» capital taken by the Goth.«, the Hubs 
seized on Pann«inia, the A Wanes Suevi, and Vandals es- | 
tabiishedio Spain, and the Burgundiann settled in Oaul, ""^ 
srhere the Goths aim fixed themselves at test. After I 
some time, the inhabitants of Kome also, being abandon- 1 
^ by their princes, feebly attempted to take the supreme | 
power into their own hand«. Armorica and Britain, 
seeing themselves forsaken, began to regulate themselves 
by their own law8. I'hus the power of the state was en- 
firely broken, and those who assumed the title of empe* 
lt}rs only encountered certain destruction. At length* 
even tlie very name ( f emperor of the West exj^red op- 
On tbe abdication of Augustulus; and Odoacer, general 
of the Heruli, assum ul the title of king of all Italy. 
Such was the end of this great empire, that had conquer* 
ed mankind with its arms, and instrueted the world witk 
its wisdom : that hnd risen by temperance, and that fell 
by luxury; that h el been etstablished by a spirit of pat- 
riotism, and that sunk into ruin wheu the empire was be- 
come so extensive that a Hf>nian citizen was but an emp- 
ty name. Its final disMlution happened about five bun- 
drrd and twenty-two years after the battle of Phitrsalia« 
iain hundred and forty-^ix after the removal of the impe- 
rial 8^ at to Constantinople, and four hundred and seveie 
ty^M after tliei nativity of our Saviour* 
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